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The  United  States  of  America  have  been  brought  much 
nearer  to  us  who  are  the  dwellers  in  the  Western  Pacific  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  Tutuila  (the 
southern  isle  of  the  Navigation  Group),  and  of  the  Philip- 
pines. For  many  years  we  have  had  trade  relationship 
with  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  monthly  mail-steamers 
between  San  Francisco  have,  like  shuttles,  been  weaving 
a  web  of  mutual  knowledge  and  brotherhood  between  us. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  Americans  know 
little  of  us.  Their  vast  territory  and  their  strenuous  busi- 
ness activities  alike  prevent  them  from  being  concerned 
regarding  Australasia.  Still  they  should  not  forget  that 
Australasia  has  as  large  a  territory  as  the  States,  excluding 
Alaska. 

Mr.  McMurran  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  undertaken  to  bring  our  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  to  the  notice  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  has 
been  amongst  us,  and  he  has  seen  our  Islands,  ourselves, 
and  our  ways.  His  impressions  and  his  conclusions  are  his 
own.  So  far  as  his  observations  on  our  climate,  our 
scenery,  and  our  natural  resources  are  concerned  I  do  not 
think  they  are  exaggerated.  New  Zealand,  as  the  late 
John  Fiske  said,  is  a  country  of  "  eternal  spring."  We 
have  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  of  continental  countries. 
Our  winter  is  of  short  duration .  In  the  North  Island  snow 
is  unknown  on  the  coastal  lands,  and  rarely  falls  on  the  low 
lands  of  the  South  Island.  The  flowers  that  bloom  in  our 
gardens  in  the  winter  tell  the  nature  of  our  climate.  Eoses 
are  in  Wellington  almost  ever  with  us,  and  the  heliotrope 
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has  flowers  in  midwinter.  The  willow  has  almost  become 
an  evergreen  in  the  North  Island,  and  is  not  leafless  in 
many  places  for  six  weeks. 

As  for  our  scenery,  we  can  show  fiords  grander  than  any 
in  Norway,  and  alpine  scenery  that  Switzerland  cannot 
surpass.  Egmont  is  a  second  Fusiyama.  Our  hot-lake 
country  extends  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  is 
not  equalled  by  the  Yellowstone  Eegion ;  and  our  land  pro- 
duces gold,  silver,  coal,  wool,  and  wheat,  and  fruits  semi- 
tropical  and  temperate. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  express  my  opinion  on 
Mr.  McMurran's  criticisms  or  views  of  our  politics,  our 
laws,  or  our  colonists.  It  is  ever  beneficial  for  a  people  to 
see  themselves  as  they  appear  to  an  acute,  far- travelled, 
and  sympathetic  onlooker.  To  New-Zealanders  Mr.  Mc- 
Murran's book  will  be  interesting.  The  book,  however, 
appeals  to  those  Americans  who  desire  to  see  a  fresh 
country.  We  cannot  rival  the  countries  of  the  Old  World 
in  their  historical  associations,  but  we  can  show  a  country 
of  great  loveliness. 

I  hope,  however,  the  book  will  have  a  greater  result 
than  inducing  Americans  to  visit  our  Islands.  They  are 
ever  welcome.  We  speak  the  same  tongue,  and  we  have 
much  in  common  with  them.  W^e  read  American  books, 
and  I  do  not  know  if,  relatively  to  our  population,  the  works 
of  their  literary  men  have  not  been  as  well  perused  by  us 
as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  States.  The  names  of  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Thoreau,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Emerson,  Whitman,  Burroughs,  &c.,  are  household  words 
with  us  ;  and  the  American  novel  has  reached  us.  We 
have  laughed  over  David  Harum's  horse  tale  ;  we  have 
been  charmed  with  the  description  of  "  A  Field  of  Flax"  in 
Kentucky;  and  the  sketch  of  Lincoln  in  "  The  Crisis  "  has 
revived  memories  of  that  greatest  of  Presidents.  Many  of 
us  long  for  something  more.     Will  mutual  knowledge  not 
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create  a  feeling  of  respect  and  brotherhood  that  will  make 
future  misunderstanding  amongst  English-speaking  people 
impossible  ?  The  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  as  well  as 
those  of  our  Empire  are  anxious  that  the  great  message  of 
"  Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men  "  should  be  wafted 
from  shore  to  shore.  Can  nothing  more  be  done  than  has 
been  done  to  realise  the  message  ?  If  this  book  can  in 
even  the  slightest  way  help  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  Americans  and  Englishmen  it  will  not 
have  been  written  or  published  in  vain.  / 

I  commend  it  to  all  those  who  wish  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  our  colony.  New-Zealanders  are  proud  of 
their  colony,  and  love  it  with  a  fervour  and  devotion  that 
travel  in  other  lands  never  weakens.  Why  they  do  so  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  a  visit  to  our  Islands. 


Wellington,  New  Zealand,  September,  1902 
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CHAPTER    I. 
DISCOVEEY   OF   NEW   ZE/^lLAND. 

The  far  wreath 
Of  snow  upon  the  peaks  eternal ; 
The  sea-foam,  creaming  round  the  coast; 
The  wave-bleached  shell  upon  it  tost. 

Tasman's  Discovery  of  New  Zealand — Cook's  Two  Visits — Tourists' 
Route  from  New  York  City  to  Auckland — The  Elysium  of 
THE  South  Pacific. 

"  A  beautiful  good  land  to  look  upon,"  said  Captain  Abel  Jansen 
Tasraan  as  he  gazed  on  New  Zealand  from  the  deck  of  the 
"  Heemskerk,"  one  of  the  two  ships  sent  nnder  his  command  in 
1642  to  discover  the  Great  Southern  Continent,  and  to  extend 
the  field  of  Dutch  commerce.  The  "  Heemskerk/'  flying  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Tasman,  was  accompanied  by  the  "  Zeehaan,"  a  fluit  or 
store-ship ;  and  they  carried  sufficient  provisions  for  one  year,  and 
rice  for  eighteen  months.      The  crews  were  carefully  selected. 

Tasman's  log  is  the  earliest  known  record  of  European  inter- 
course with  New  Zealand,  though  many  people  whose  opinions  carry 
considerable  weight  believe  that  there  are  somewhere,  stowed  away 
in  the  annals  of  Portugal,  accounts  of  Portuguese  navigators  having 
visited  these  seas.  He  headed  his  log  with  the  date  of  his  depar- 
ture from  Batavia  —  14th  August,  1642 — and  piously  invoked  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  his  venture  in  search  of  "The 
Unknown  South  Land."  On  the  way  the  "  Zeehaan  "  ran  aground 
on  Rotterdam  Island,  and  narrowly  escaped  deferring  the  discovery 
of  New  Zealand  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Tasman  decided  to  keep  a  man  on  the  look-out  for  land  at  the 
topmast-head,  and  whoever  should  be  first  to  observe  it  was  to  re- 
ceive a  reward  of  three  reals  of  eight — 15s. — with  a  can  of  rack 
(arack,  or  raki),  which  was  doubtless  rum.  On  the  13th  Decem- 
ber, in  lat.  42°  10',  long.  171°  42',  towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
they  "  saw  a  great  land,  uplifted  high  " — the  Southern  Alps.  From 
the  top  of  any  high  hill  overlooking  Cook  Strait  the  opposite 
coast  often  looks  as  though  it  were  hanging  in  the  air,  with  the 
sky-line  apparently  visible  underneath  the  land.  The  name  of  the 
first  white  man  who  discovered  New  Zealand  from  the  topmast-head 
has  not  been  handed  down  to  history,  but  probably  the  man  was 
1— N.Z. 
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sufficiently   solaced    by   the    gratuity   of   reals  and  rum,  and  had  no 
ambition  to  go  down  to  fame. 

Tasman  decided  to  stand  in  for  the  land,  and  on  the  14th 
December,  in  lat.  42°  10',  long.  172°  17',  the  ships  were  within  eight 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  toward  evening  they  saw  a  low  point 
(Cape  Foulwind),  where  he  anchored  with  one  stream-anchor,  and 
in  the  morning  resumed  his  voyage,  steering  due  north,  past  the 
great  bend  (Karamea  Bight,  Cape  Farewell).  On  the  17th  Decem- 
ber they  saw  the  smoke  of  fires  on  the  land,  four  miles  away,  and 
ran  towards  Farewell  Spit,  D'Urville  Island  ;  and  on  the  18th 
Tasman  resolved  to  effect  a  landing  and  find  a  watering-place. 
The  launch  and  the  jolly-boat  were  sent  to  the  shore,  and  had 
only  just  returned  to  the  ships  when  a  number  of  Maoris  in  two 
canoes  began  calling  to  the  vessels  in  a  gruff,  hollow  voice  ;  but 
all  attempts  at  a  korero  failed  for  lack  of  an  interpreter.  Tasman 
describes  the  Natives  as  of  middle  height,  gruff  of  voice,  and  big 
of  bone ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  murder  of  the  "  Zee- 
haan's "  boat's  crew.  Failing  to  "  make  any  friendship  with  this 
people,"  he  sailed  away,  just  as  a  swarm  of  war-canoes  put  out  from 
the  shore  with  the  evident  intention  of  attacking  the  ships. 

At  a  council  of  the  captains  it  was  resolved  as  follows  :  ''  Whereas 

the  detestable  conduct  of  these  Natives   towards  four   of  the  '  Zee- 

haan's '  crew   (as  exhibited   to   us  this  morning)    teaches  us  to  hold 

the    inhabitants   of   this    country  for    enemies,    we    shall   therefore 

proceed  eastwards  along  the  coast,  following   the  trend   of  the  land, 

in  order  to  see  whether    we  can  anywhere  find   a  convenient   place 

.  at  which  some  refreshment  and   water  may  be  procurable."      On  his 

chart  Tasman  left  an  historical  stigma  on  the  locality  by  marking 

it   down    as    ''  Murderer's  Bay "     (afterwards  called   Massacre   Bay, 

and    now    Golden    Bay).      The    whole    country    he  named  "  Staaten 

Island,"    in   honour  of  their  Highnesses  the   States  General  of  the 

United  Provinces.      "  It  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  country,"  remarked 

the  great  navigator.      Like  Ceylon's  Isle,  it  was  a  place  where  every 

prospect  pleased  and  only  man  was  vile. 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 

And  winding  glades  high  up,  like  ways  to  heaven, 

The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvulus. 

That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems  and  bore, 

Even  to  the  limits  of  the  land,  the  glows  and  glories  of 

The  broad  belt  of  the  world. 

How  he  came  within  an  ace  of  discovering  Cook  Strait,  saw 
Karioi,  north  of  Kawhia,  and  at  noon  on  the  5th  January  the 
launch,  in  charge  of  the  pilot.  Major  Francis  Jakobsen,  and  the 
cutter,  in  charge  of  Chapman  Gilsemans,  were  sent  ashore  to  look 
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for  water  on  the  island  (one  of  the  Three  Kings),  and  succeeded 
in  finding  an  abundant  supply  in  a  small  cove,  are  all  set  down  in 
the  log  with  all  the  old  seaman's  care  and  accuracy.  But  here 
again,  by  a  tantalising  omission,  we  are  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
which  of  those  men  was  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Maori- 
land.  They  went  round  the  island  and  saw  thirty -five  Maoris, 
armed  with  sticks  or  clubs,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  ;  there  was  more 
unintelligible  shouting  ;  and  they  saw  "  green  and  beautiful  square 
enclosures,"  and,  after  some  other  adventures,  sailed  away  from  a 
country  in  which  they  had  been  so  unfortunate.  Tasman  never 
landed. 

Upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  passed  away  before  Captain 
Cook  made  what  may  be  called  the  real  discovery  of  New  Zea- 
land. At  page  283,  vol.  2,  of  his  voyages,  we  find  the  following  : 
"  On  next  day,  Friday,  the  6th  October,  1769,  we  saw  land  from  the 
masthead,  being  W.  by  N.,  and  stood  directly  for  it  ;  in  the  even- 
ing it  could  just  be  discerned  from  the  deck,  and  appeared  large.'' 
The  place  is  recognised  as  Young  Nick's  Head.  On  the  8th 
October  he  anchored  in  Poverty  Bay,  "  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be,"  says  Cook  in  his  log,  "  that  we  had  discovered  the 
Terra  Australis  Incognita." 

New  York  to  New  Zealand. 

October  and  November  are  the  best  months  in  which  to  leave 
the  United  States  for  the  new  century  trip  to  New  Zealand — the 
most  wonderful  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth — vid  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu,  and  Samoa.  The  route  from  New  York  City  is 
over  the  West  Shore  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  thence  up  the  famed 
Wabash  -  Gould  system  as  far  as  Kansas  City,  where  the.  Union 
Pacific  continues  the  run  through  Ogden,  at  which  point  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  completes  the  journey  to  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, the  railway  terminal.  The  Pullman  service  will  be  found 
complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  detail.  Great  ferries  convey 
passengers  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco,  crossing  the  largest  and 
finest  harbour  in  the  world.  These  two  little  cities  have  their 
situations  somewhat  analogous  to  the  sites  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  The  States  traversed  from  New  York  to  California  are 
almost  as  different  in  formation,  products,  and  customs  as  the 
difference  in  human  features.  No  one  can  say  ''  All  States  look 
alike  to  me." 

The  most  remarkable  sight  to  eastern  travellers  making  the 
journey  are  the  vast  trackless,  billowy  plains  of  Wyoming  Territory 
and  Nevada.  The  dogs  of  these  prairies  afford  an  amusing  spectacle, 
sitting  up  as   they   do  on   their  little    mounds  squirrel   fashion.      A 
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most  singular  cohabitation,  as  explained  by  Professor  Steward,  o£ 
New  York,  is  that  of  the  prairie-dog,  the  prairie-owl,  and  the 
prairie-snake  all  living  peacefully  in  the  same  big  hole,  dug  by  the 
dog. 

The  real  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  with  their  snow-capped  peaks 
and  sweeping  verdant  valleys,  where  extensive  herds  of  cattle  roam, 
combine  to  make  a  journey  through  this  territory  very  interesting. 
The  South  Pacific  Railroad,  which  takes  the  train  onward  to  Ogden, 
to  the  great  State  of  California,  is  a  well-protected  line  for  winter 
travel.  This  line  has  forty-three  miles  of  snow-sheds,  which  com- 
pletely cover  the  road-bed.  To  California'  rightiy  belongs  the  palm 
of  all  States  in  the  Union  for  her  products  in  minerals,  agriculture, 
and  horticulture.  In  fruits  and  Howers  it  is  the  garden  spot  of 
America.  San  Francisco  has  undoubtedly  the  best  general  market 
in  the  world,  with  lower  prices  than  rule  in  New  York.  The  beauty 
of  the  flowers  in  California  is  marvellous,  and  the  prices,  to  an 
eastern  man,  ate  amazing.  A  fine  large  bouquet  of  flowers  costing 
$5  in  New  York  would  be  worth  only  50  cents  in  San  Francisco. 

The  mercantile  buildings  in  this  city  are  similar  to  those  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  D.  O,  Mills,  of  New  York,  owns  the  largest 
building  in  the  city,  it  being  eighteen  stories  high,  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  suites  of  offices,  and  is  entirely  modern  and  fire- 
proof. The  Parrott  Building  is  nearly  as  large.  The  Palace 
Hotel,  the  finest  west  of  New  York,  including  furnishing,  cost 
$7,000,000. 

During  the  Episcopal  Conference  of  October  last  the  San  Fran- 
cisco hotels  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  delegates  and  visitors 
in  attendance.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan  in  San 
Francisco,  with  his  special  train  of  eight  Pullman  cars,  was  the 
feature  of  that  week.  All  the  papers  printed  columns  about 
America's  greatest  citizen,  who  on  that  occasion  was  simply  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention.  Photographs  of  Mr.  Morgan  were  in 
all  the  papers.  What  he  did  or  did  not  do  at  the  Convention 
were  duly  chronicled.  At  the  different  cities  while  crossing  the 
continent  I  interviewed  many  people,  and  all  were  unanimous  in 
their  regards  and  esteem  for  President  Roosevelt,  and  said  they  were 
going  to  vote  to  keep  him  in  office. 

Three  fine  new  steel  steamers,  the  "  Sierra,"  "  Ventura,"  and 
"  Sonoma,"  each  6,000  tons,  belonging  to  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company's  line,  leave  San  Francisco  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
vid  Honolulu,  every  three  weeks  in  turn.  Journeying  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  not  fraught  with  so  much  danger  as  on  the 
Atlantic,  because  the  sea  is  not  so  stormy  and  there  is  no  fog, 
besides  which  there  is  scarcely  a   chance  of   collision.      Many  people 
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laud  Messrs.  Clause  Spreckels  and  J.  D.  Spreckels  for  making  the 
large  investment  they  have  made  in  placing  their  fine  steamers  on 
the  Pacific  run.  The  voyage  is  made  in  comfort  and  luxury  in 
sixteen  days,  and  another  three  days  and  a  half  takes  the  voyager 
to  Australia.  The  ships  are  lighted  throughout  with  electricity, 
and  each  one  of  them  carries  a  qualified  surgeon  and  physician. 
The  Oceanic  line  are  the  carriers  of  the  United  States  and  English 
mails  from  San  Francisco,  ind  Honolulu  and  Pago  Pago,  to  Samoa, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 


CHAPTEE    II. 
THE  QUEEN  CITY  OF  THE  NOKTH. 

Be  proud,  then,  Auckland.    Thy  traditions  give 

A  greatness  to  thee ;  envy  cannot  live 
Amidst  such  charms  as  thine.    Thy  isles  and  bays 

Commajid  the  painter's  and  the  poet's  praise. 

— Bbackbn. 

Sight  of  the  City — Population  and  Trade — Trade  with  the. 
United  States — Schools  and  Institutions — Music — Nihotapu 
Falls  —  Kauri-trees  —  The  Pohutukawa  —  Orange  Groves  — 
Wairua  Falls — Picturesque  Surroundings — Motutapu  Eeid — 
Attractions  to  Tourists. 

The  City  of  Auckland,  founded  in  1840,  was  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment up  to  1865,  when  the  capital  was  moved  to  Wellington,  the 
geographical  centre  of  New  Zealand.  The  total  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  is  67,226,  the  increase  for  ten  years  being  15,939, 
or  31  08  per  cent.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  Waite- 
mata  Harbour,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water  opening  out  into  the 
Hauraki  Gulf,  and  it  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  scenic  beauty  of  its 
surroundings.  Facing  the  town  are  the  green  hills  and  white  houses 
of  the  North  Shore  and  the  remarkable  peak  of  Rangitoto,  while 
beyond  lie  the  many  islands  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  with  the  blue  hills 
of  Coromandel  and  the  Great  Barrier  in  the  far  distance.  Cluster- 
ing near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  scattered  for  many  miles  to  the 
southward,  are  charming  villa-like  houses,  with  tasteful  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  while  to  the  north-west  the  view  is  closed  by  high 
wooded  ranges.  The  city  is  unrivalled  for  its  commercial  position, 
having  communication  by  sea  with  both  sides  of  the  Island,  while 
the  Kaipara  and  Wairoa  Rivers,  leading  far  into  the  northern 
peninsula,  and  to  the  south  the  Waikato  and  Thames  Rivers,  lead- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  Island,  give  it  excellent  natural  facilities  for 
inland  communication. 

As  the  steamer  nears"  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  the  passengers 
are  treated  to  the  ''  Captain's  dinner,'^  a  very  elaborate  affair,  all 
hands  entering  into  the  enjoyment  of  it,  happy  in  the  thought  of 
beholding  far-famed  New  Zealand  at  early  dawn,  when  the  blue 
waters  and  verdant  shores  are  bathed  in  the  glories  of  the  rising 
sun. 

States  such  as  this  bright  land  have  seldom  birth, 

Freedom  has  few  such  homes  upon  the  earth. 
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Americans,  while  iu  Auckland,  can  call  upon  the  United  States 
Consul,  the  Hon.  Frank  Dillingham  (brother  of  the  United  States 
Senator,  W.  P.  Dillingham,  of  the  State  of  Vermont),  noted  for  his 
courtesy,  who  will  give  the  best  advice  to  his  countrymen  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  welfare  and  comfort  while  dwellers  in  the 
"  Britain  of  the  South,"  a  happy  phrase  coined  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
They  will  And  the  New-Zealanders  a  kind-hearted  and  hospitable 
people  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  extraction. 

Hotel  life  in  the  colony  will  be  a  revelation  to  American  tra- 
vellers and  tourists.  You  can  leave  your  coat,  umbrella,  and  any 
personal  effects  about  the  hotel,  and  no  one  will  disturb  them. 
Your  door  need  never  be  locked,  and  there  is  no  bother  of  going 
to  the  office  about  a  key.  The  charges  in  the  leading  hotels  range 
from  |2^  to  $3  a  day,  a  tariff  which  includes  not  only  board  and 
apartments,  but  tea  served  in  your  room  before  breakfast,  if  you 
prefer  "  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates  "  to  another  of  the 
many  kinds  of  pick-me-ups;  tea  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon; 
afternoon  tea  at  4  o'clock ;  and  at  night,  from  9  to  midnight,  a 
substantial  supper.  Your  shoes  are  polished  in  the  morning,  daily 
newspapers  are  supplied,  and  there  is  always  a  shower  or  plunge 
bath.  The  food  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  attendants  are  up 
to  their  work.  The  only  "tipping"  is  done  when  the  guest  is 
departing,  and  that  is  from  generous  motives  rather  than  from 
custom. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  imports  at 
the  Port  of  Auckland  for  the  year  1901  amounted  in  value  to 
£3,023,566,  or  ^15,117,830,  while  the  exports  were  valued  at 
£1,922,792,  or  §9,616,760.  For  1900  the  inward  tonnage  of  the 
port  aggregated  324,000  tons.  The  city,  of  which  Mr.  Alfred 
Kidd  is  Mayor,  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  its  people  are  thrifty, 
enterprising,  and  industrious.  The  amount  of  the  deposits  in  the 
city's  savings-bank  in  1901  aggregated  $9,500,000.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  census  returns  for  the  year  1901  showed  that  the 
number  of  industries  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  was 
667,  as  compared  with  577  in  1891,  and  the  value  was  estimated 
at  $10,500,000.  The  mineral  output  of  the  Auckland  District  in 
1901  was  $3,642,490,  this  province  being  one  of  the  richest  gold- 
bearers  in  the  colony. 

The  city  taxes,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  towns  throughout  the 
colony,  are  raised  by  assessing  the  annual  rentals,  less  25  per  cent., 
the  deduction  being  made  in  order  to  get  at  the  net  value  received 
by  the  owner. 

No  American  city  of  125,000  inhabitants  has  more  wholesale 
warehouses  and  dry-goods   importing   firms,  factories,  and  financial 
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institutions  of  the  magnitude  of  those  of  tlie  City  of  Auckland, 
which  is  a  commercial  centre  for  a  large  inland  trade,  besides  being 
the  first  port  of  call  from  America. 

The  City  of  Auckland  is  well  supplied  with  enterprising  news- 
papers. Tlie  New  Zealand  Herald,  a  daily  morning  journal,  owned 
by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Horton,  is  produced  in  an  imposing  build- 
ing, furnished  with  an  up-to-date  plant  valued  at  $400,000.  The 
weekly  edition,  the  News,  is  not  excelled  in  photo-engraving  work 
by  any  American  journal.  Mr.  Henry  Brett  is  the  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  Evening  Star,  which  is  not  excelled,  if  equalled, 
by  any  evening  newspaper  in  New  Zealand  for  the  extent  and 
freshness  of  its  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From 
the  same  office  are  also  issued  the  Neiv  Zealand  Graphic,  an  elabo- 
rately illustrated  weekly,  and  the  New  Zealand  Farmer,  besides 
some  smaller  publications.  The  Star  premises  cover  an  entire 
block  between  two  main  streets.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the  latest 
design,  includes  a  half-tone  engraving  department.  Both  journals 
use  linotype  machines. 

The  newspapers  in  New  Zealand  are  subject  to  restraint  in  one 
way  which  might  be  copied  by  the  American  Press  to  its  own 
advantage.  In  every  case,  civil  or  criminal,  before  the  law  Courts 
the  newspapers  are  prohibited  from  making  any  comment  which 
may  prejudice  the  case  while  it  is  sub  judice,  and  until  the  jury  has 
rendered  its  verdict.  Infringement  of  this  wise  provision  is  *'  con- 
tempt of  Court,"  and  is  liable  to  be  visited  with  severe  penalties  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court.  The  idea,  which  is  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  the  Englishman's  sense  of  justice,  is  to  give  the 
accused  a  fair  trial.  There  is  no  "  yellow  journalism "  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  death-rate  for  Auckland  City,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  1901,  was  1310  per  thousand  of  mean  population,  and  for  five 
suburban  boroughs  1150. 

The  city  is  so  well  conducted  that  there  are  only  sixty 
policemen  on  the  roll,  and  they  tarry  no  clubs  or  "  shooting- 
irons "  (revolvers).  They  are  neatly  uniformed,  and  wear  white 
gloves.  In  fact,  when  polished  up  they  are  not  entirely  devoid 
of  a  certain  "  dandy  "  air  as  they  parade  on  their  beats.  They 
are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  are  well  paid,  comfort- 
ably housed,  and  free  from  municipal  intrigue.  They  are  all 
stalwart  and  well-set-up  men,  intelligently  trained  and  efficiently 
officered. 

The  Auckland  climate  ranges  between  88'52,  the  summer  maxi- 
mum, and  3326,  the  winter  minimum.  The  difference  of  the  mean 
daily  extremes   for  each  month  ranges   between  2088  in  February 
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and  15  30  in  June,  and  for  the  year  it  is  1782.  Snow  is  unknown. 
Neither  churches  nor  public  buildings  require  any  heating-apparatus, 
the  temperature  throughout  the  year  being  so  even. 

The  flowers  which  flourish  here  almost  equal  those  in  California 
for  beauty  and  luxuriance.  In  the  words  of  the  poet  Thomson, 
slightly  modified : — 

Pure  is  the  temp 'rate  air,  and  even  calm  perpetual 
Beigns,  save  what  the  zephyrs  bland 
Breathe  o'er  the  blue  expanse. 

Calla  lilies  grow  out-of-doors  in  abundance  all  the  year  round. 

Turning  aside  from  the  artistic  to  the  practical  matter  of 
fact,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Tewsley,  Thomas  Mackay,  Thomas  Finiaysou, 
Matthew  Clark,  and  D,  R.  Caldwell,  all  prominent  business  men 
and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tell  me  that  Auckland's 
business  to-day  is  almost  double  in  value  what  it  was  five  years  ago. 
In  1901  New  Zealand  imported  from  the  United  States  (Atlantic 
ports)  goods  to  the  value  of  $5,883,725,  and  from  the  Pacific  ports 
$1,202,575 — total,  $7,086,300.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  as  follow  :  To  Atlantic  ports  $1,660,875,  and  to 
Pacific  ports  $934,520.  The  development  of  the  trade  in  the 
decennial  period  1892—1901  is  at  the  rate  of  11435  per  cent.,  or, 
in  value,  $5,169,575.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  carried  vid 
Auckland. 

The  retail  stores  of  Auckland  are  modern  in  most  features,  some 
being  very  commodious.  Goods  are  sold  at  cheaper  prices  than  in 
America.  The  chief  industries  of  Auckland  are  ship  and  yacht 
building,  sugar-refining,  timber-conversion,  rope  and  twine  making, 
ironwork,  and  varnish  manufactories.  The  product  of  kauri-gum  for 
1901  was  valued  at  $2,230,570,  and  the  gold  exported  from  Auckland 
at  $3,642,490.  Between  1857  and  1902  Auckland  exported  gold  to 
the  value  of  $53,367,260. 

The  tourist  ought  to  spend  at  least  one  week  in  visiting  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  city.  As  regards  outdoor  recreations, 
the  visitor  can  take  his  choice  between  golf-links,  tennis-courts,  and 
cricket-grounds,  which  in  many  cases  surpass  anything  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  States.  In  Auckland,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
New  Zealand,  it  is  nothing  to  a  man's  discredit  to  take  plenty  of 
exercise  and  to  enjoy  all  man«er  of  sports,  including  horse-racing. 
Prominent  business  men  are  as  keen  athletes  as  the  students  of 
Harvard.  They  continue  their  connection  with  cricket,  tennis,  foot- 
ball, rowing,  and  bowling,  and  the  last-mentioned  game  is  by  no 
means  monopolized  by  staid  and  elderly  men. 

There  are  in  Auckland,  ^as  in  all  the  principal  centres  of  the 
colony,    industrial   and   technical    schools,    training-schools,   primary 
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schools,  grammar  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  which  are  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  recently,  under  the  able  lead  of  the  Premier,  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.C.,  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for 
the  introduction  of  a  system  which  will  smooth  the  path  of  scholarly 
merit  to  the  secondary  and  higher  schools  up  to  the  alma  mater. 

All  the  institutions  of  civilisation  are  well  represented  in  the 
"Corinth  of  the  South,"  mission-houses,  institutions  for  the  blind, 
homes  for  children  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  an  excellent  hospital 
with  extensive  grounds,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  aud 
harbour.  There  are  also,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  museums  of  art 
and  science,  a  free  library  and  art  gallery,  the  Albert  Park,  an 
extensive  public  domain  abounding  in  indigenous  trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs,  and  many  other  attractions  and  quiet  retreats.  The  Stock 
Exchange,  Supreme  Court  buildings,  and  the  General  Government 
buildings  are  of  a  very  substantial  character.  The  social  clubs 
compare  favourably  with  those  in  American  cities  of  treble  the 
population  of  Auckland,  the  leading  ones  being  the  Northern  and 
the  Auckland,  each  having  its  own  building,  with  residential 
accommodation.  Visitors  properly  accredited  as  members  of  resi- 
dential clubs  elsewhere  are  cordially  welcomed,  and  can  make  their 
temporary  home  at  those  establishments.  Besides  these  there  are 
working-men's  clubs,  and  the  gathering-places  of  social  and  political 
societies. 

Auckland  has  no  fewer  than  sixty  churches.  The  Church  of 
England,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Church  of  Christ,  Congregational,  and  Jewish  denominations 
all  possess  places  of  worship,  and  a  large  citadel  is  garrisoned  by 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
extensive  premises. 

Masonic  lodges  in  Auckland  are  very  influential  organizations, 
and  the  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  Druids,  Rechabites,  and  Good  Temp- 
lars all  flourish. 

In  musical  matters  Auckland  is  ahead  of  American  cities  of  its 
size.  It  has  a  choral  society  of  three  hundred  members,  who 
during  Christmas  week  usually  render  an  oratorio,  with  a  fine 
orchestral  accompaniment  of  fifty  pieces,  and  soloists  of  no  mean 
ability.  Mammon  is  not  the  all-esSential  and  necessary  require- 
ment for  the  best  society  here. 

The  dwellinghouses  are,  as  a  general  rule,  one  story  high, 
each  with  its  own  flower-garden. 

Whether  any  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  ever  came  to  New  Zealand 
on  a  special  mission  for  the  l)anishment  of  toads  and  frogs  history 
is  silent,    but  the  fact   remains    that   there    are  no    snakes  in  New 
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Zealand,  nor  will  the  Customs  permit  any  circus  or  menagerie  to 
import  poisonous  reptiles  into  the  country — a  happy  state  of 
affairs  for  the  sportsman,  who  is  not  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
treading  upon  a  creeping  animal  even  in  the  primeval  "  bush/' 
The  most  venomous  spider  is  the  katipo,  whose  bite  is  nasty,  but 
far  from  fatal.  Hydrophobia  is  unknown  among  the  dogs.  Even 
the  rabbit-pest  has  developed  into  a  source  of  wealth,  welcome 
to  hundreds  of  struggling  settlers,  for  during  the  year  1901—2 
7,112,008  skins  were  exported  from  the  colony,  to  the  total  value 
of  $285,230. 

About  fifteen  miles  by  drive  from  Auckland  are  the  Nihotapu 
Falls,  100  ft.  high,  coming  down  through  the  primeval  forest ;  and 
four  miles  further  on  the  Waitakerei  Falls,  of  330  ft.  Ascending 
the  side  of  the  Waitakerei  Range  to  the  saddle,  superb  views  are 
obtained  on  every  side,  overlooking  the  whole  country  to  Auck- 
land and  the  sea  beyond,  while  close  at  hand  are  deep  gullies, 
full  of  tree-ferns  and  luxuriant  forest-growth.  Not  far  from  the 
Nihotapu  Bridge  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  giant  kauri. 
The  Northern  Steamship  Company's  fine  steamers  go  up  the 
northern  part  of  New  Zealand,  enabling  tourists  to  view  a  repro- 
duction of  the  scenery  of  Southern  France  amid  an  Italian  climate, 
and  groves  and  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  passion-fruit,  and 
olives.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  on  the  sea-shores  the  pohutu- 
kawa-trees,  which  bloom  during  the  Christmas  season,  resembling 
the  American  rose-bushes,  mounted  on  tall  stems,  and  adding  to 
the  floral  beauty  of  this  wondrous  fairyland.  The  orange  groves  at 
Whangarei  are  easily  reached  by  railway  and  coach  from  the  city, 
and  a  few  hours'  drive  away  are  the  great  Wairua  Falls.  A  night's 
sail  on  one  of  the  Northern  Company's  steamers  lands  the  tra- 
veller at  the  historic  Bay  of  Islands,  the  centre  of  the  whaling 
industry  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  where  old  Ben  Turner 
administered  the  rude  laws  of  Judge  Lynch,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  form  of  government. 

Crossing  from  Auckland,  in  the  ferry-steamer  to  the  North 
Shore,  which  is  alike  in  its  situation  to  the  city  as  Brooklyn  is  to 
New  York,  ideal  drives  over  summer  roads,  suitable  to  automobile 
or  bicycle,  can  be  enjoyed,  with  such  invigorating  pure  air  and 
climate  that  it  at  once  captivates  and  wins  the  admiration  of  the 
visitor.  There  are  nice  walks  on  the  sands,  flanked  by  the  placid 
waters,  with  the  shaded  bays  near  by  combining  to  make  the  scenes 
a  paradise  for  yachtsmen  and  the  happy  hunting-ground  for  lovers 
of  sea  fishing. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Eden,  two  miles  distant  from  the  General 
Post-office,  makes  another  ideal  excursion  trip,  and  not  to  make  it 
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is  a  disappointment' to  the  Aucklanders,  for  every  stranger  is  asked, 
"Have  you  been  up  Mount  Eden?"  From  its  top  you  obtain  a 
striking  panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  the  harbour  and 
outlying  islands,  and  the  level  country  stretching  away  to  Manukau 
Harbour.  There,  midway  in  the  northern  view,  is  the  lovely 
Island  of  Motutapu,  whereon  Mr.  James  Reid  has  lived  since  1868. 
Well  may  he  exclaim,  in  the  words  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Alexander  Selkirk, — 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

His  possessions  cover  5,000  acres,  and  the  privilege  of  deer- 
shooting  is  extended  to  honoured  guests.  The  whole  outlook  is 
one  which  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Auckland  and  its  suburbs  are  like  an  Eden  bower,  wherein 
New-Yorkers,  worn  by  the  rush  and  roar  of  modern  life,  may 
spend  an  Antipodean  summer  far  from  the  cold  of  an  American 
winter.  It  costs  to  live  in  New  Zealand  about  half  the  amount  of 
the  expenses  in  the  States,  and  everything  that  money  will  buy  can 
be  obtained. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

TE  AKOHA— THE  MODERN  BETHESDA. 

The  Queen  of  the  Spas  —  A  Temperate  Climate  —  Curative 
Properties  of  the  Waters  —  Opportunities  to  Botanists, 
Geologists,  and  Entomologists  —  Wairere  Falls  and  other 
Attractions. 

Tourists  landing  in  Auckland  often  begin  their  inspection  of  the 
hydro-thermal  wonders  by  a  visit  to  Te  Aroha,  which  is  115 
miles  by  rail  from  the  city,  and  is  on  one  of  the  routes  to  the 
Wonderland  of  Rotorua,  fifty-five  miles  southward  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  North  Island,  Te  Aroha  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  that  name,  which  has  an  altitude  of  2,900  ft. 
The  other  main  routes  for  tourists  are  from  Wellington  as  the 
southern  starting-point,  or  north-west  from  the  picturesque  town 
of  Napier. 

Te  Aroha  is  the  resort  of  the  health-seeker,  and  every  year 
the  traffic  from  other  parts  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian 
States  is  on  the  increase,  for  it  is  up  among  the  mountains,  and 
its  climate  is  equable,  dry,  and  salubrious,  its  mean  temperature 
in  the  shade  being  55°,  and  the  maximum  so  far  recorded  89°. 
There  are  twenty-one  separate  mineral  springs,  of  four  kinds,  suited 
to  the  cure  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  waters  are 
efPervescent,  pleasant,  and  palatable,  and  similar  to  such  famous 
European  spas  as  Vichy,  Ems,  Bilin,  and  Aix  le  Bains.  Their 
curative  properties  have  been  repeatedly  proved  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  advantages,  the  accommodation  is  excellent  and  the  charges 
moderate,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  moderately  filled  purse. 

If  the  tourist  desires  to  go  further  afield,  there  are  numerous 
attractions  close  at  hand  for  the  geologist,  botanist,  or  ento- 
mologist. For  the  sight-seer  there  are  the  Wairere  Falls,  several 
gold-mines,  a  Maori  village,  and  a  trig,  station  commanding  a 
glimpse  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  White  Island  —  a  wonderful  region 
of  pure  sulphur — the  Thames  Valley,  and  Mounts  Ruapehu  and 
Tongariro. 

Te  Aroha  is  a  very  pleasant  resting-place  for  the  sojourner. 


CHAPTEB    IV. 
EOTOKUA— WONDEELAND  OF  THE  WOELD. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

Geyseks — Boiling  Speings — Hot  Mineral  Baths — The  Huntsman's 
Paradise — New  Zealand's  Modesty — Trout-fishing  and  Deer- 
stalking—  The  Baths — Scenes  en  route — Some  Maori  Customs 
— The  Eoyal  Visit — Modern  Hotels  and  Civilised  Institu- 
tions. 

The  New-Zealanders  are  free  from  vanity  and  conceit,  though  they 
have  achieved  success  in  the  highest  degree  commendable,  founding 
and  building  up  a  new  country  practically  within  the  last  half- 
century.  In  the  words  of  Holland,  "  To  labour  rightly  and 
earnestly  is  to  adopt  the  fellowship  of  all  the  great  and  good  the 
world  has  ever  known."  Many  men,  and  women  too,  in  New  Zea- 
land to-day  have  helped  to  subdue  the  primeval  forests,  to  found 
cities,  establish  commercial  industries,  and  to  enact  laws  which  are 
universally  making  the  colony  a  recognised  factor  among  nations 
and  a  home  of  promise  beyond  the  visions  of  hope. 

Apart  from  the  matchless  climate  of  New  Zealand,  its  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  activity,  its  splendid  scenery  is  a  source  of 
delighted,  admiration  to  the  traveller  in  search  of  sunny  climates 
and  happy  regions.  The  Maorilanders  do  not  boast  of  their  busi- 
ness achievements,  but  they  love  to  speak  with  natural  pride  of 
their  country's  snow-clad  mountains,  its  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
the  great  icefields  of  Mount  Cook — the  lordly  giant  of  the  Southern 
Alps  —  the  shapely  cone  of  Mount  Egmont,  and  all  the  unrivalled 
beauties  of  their  native  land.  But  above  all  these  are  the  enchant- 
ing scenes  of  the  wonderland  of  the  South  Pacific,  of  which  the 
New-Zealanders  speak  with  a  feeling  of  little  less  than  patriotic 
reverence. 

The  thermometer  normally  registers  that  delightful  point  of 
65  in  January  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island  when  the 
express  train,  comprising  eight  compartment  railway-coaches,  leaves 
Auckland  daily  for  Rotorua.  These  are  of  the  narrow  type,  each 
providing  seats  for  twelve  to  sixteen  travellers,  the  train  having  one 
luggage-van  attached,  and  being  drawn  by  an  engine  of  American 
manufacture. 

You   must  claim  your  luggage   at  the  depot,  and  tell  the  porter 
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(baggage-man)  to  put  it  on  the  train  in  the  ''  van,"  and  also 
inform  him  of  its  destination.  He  then  pastes  a  label,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  place  of  delivery,  on  each  piece  of  baggage,  ami 
you  must  go  to  the  baggage-van  at  the  journey's  end  and  claim  it. 
The  process  is  simple,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  confusion  or 
unnecessary  trouble. 

At  131  miles  from  Auckland  the  train  reaches  Okoroire,  a 
centre  of  trout-fishing  and  deer-stalking.  A  finely  appointed  hotel 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain-range,  far  back  from  the 
railway-station,  near  the  banks  of  the  Waihou  River,  where  guests 
have  the  choice  of  half  a  dozen  different  hot  mineral  baths  under 
most  alluring  conditions.  The  large  bath-houses  are  situated  down 
under  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  where  hot  sulphuric  springs 
furnish  the  ever-flowing  healing  waters  to  the  swimming-pools, 
which  are  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tions and  wants  of  patients.  Some  pools  are  located  directly  under 
overhanging  fern-covered  mountain  cliffs,  where  the  bather  has  the 
canopy  of  the  open  sky,  and  can  watch  the  healing  waters  coursing 
and  steaming  down  the  moss-clad  rocks  to  the  pool. 

A  few  miles  from  the  hotel  is  the  Auckland  Acclimatisation 
Society's  trout-hatchery,  where  half  a  million  young  fish  are  turned 
out  annually,  while  200,000  three-months-old  fish  and  10,000 
yearlings  are  liberated  in  the  streams  every  year  within  the  Auck- 
land and  the  Okoroire  districts.  The  acclimatisation  society, 
under  Government  regulations,  imposes  a  fisherman's  license  fee  of 
$2^  on  all  who  fish  with  a  reel.  The  wise  restrictions  which  the 
acclimatisation  societies  have  instituted  are  making  New  Zealand 
the  "  Sportsman's  Paradise "  of  the  South  Pacific.  Nowadays 
enthusiastic  rod-and-gun  men  from  England  and  Australia  make 
annual  trips  to  the  rivers  and  streams  and  game-coverts. 

By  coach-and-four  there  is  a  fine  bush  drive  of  forty  miles  across 
country  to  Rotorua.  The  Government  road  goes  winding  along  the 
hills  and  gorges  and  beneath  hanging  ferns.  By  the  roadside  are 
fern-trees  whose  stems  are  as  tall  and  stout  as  telegraph-poles, 
rising  to  a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.,  the  umbrella-like  fronds 
spreading  out  on  the  top. 

Approaching  Rotorua,  you  see  the  outlying  whares    (houses)    of 

the   Maoris    (pronounced    "  Mowries "),    who    acquired  the  titles  to 

their  land    in    some   respects  similar    to   the    manner    in  which  the 

American  Indians  acquired  theirs,  and  which  may  be  described  as — 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

This,  which  passes   under   the  common  name   of  inana  (authority  or 
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influence),  was  the  essential  condition  of  all  the  ancient  Native  titles 
to  land  in  New  Zealand. 

The  actual  "  whence  of  the  Maoris "  is  involved  in  mystery, 
but  the  late  Sir  George  Grey,  the  late  Judge  Fenton,  and  Messrs. 
S.  Percy  Smith,  Tregear,  Best,  and  many  others,  have  achieved  some 
success  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem.  One  school  of 
ethnologists,  headed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Nelson,  has  formed  a  theory  that 
the  Maoris  are  of  Semitic  and  Hamitic  descent,  and  that  they 
originally  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from 
South  Arabia,  making  their  way  eastward,  vid  Java  and  other 
halting-places,  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  This  idea  was  after- 
wards taken  up  by  Judge  Fenton,  from  information  supplied  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  it  was  elaborated  in  Fenton's  "  Suggestions  for  a 
History  of  the  Origin  and  Migrations  of  the  Maori  People."  It  is 
to  some  extent  supported  by  Mr.  S.  Percy  Smith.  The  theory  has 
been  strengthened  and  defined  by  philological  comparisons  and 
recognition  of  customs  and  geographical  names  on  the  coasts  of 
Arabia  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  that  have  been  in 
use  among  the  Maoris  from  time  immemorial.  While  in  America 
recently  Mr.  Nelson  visited  all  the  ethnological  museums  he  could 
reach,  and  he  found  in  them  some  very  striking  Maori-like  relics 
and  implements.  In  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  he 
saw  a  black  stone  club  or  paiu  of  basaltic  stone,  found  in  Colo- 
rado, of  the  Maori  pattern,  besides  stone  and  bone  weapons  of 
ancient  American  tribes  exactly  like  the  Maori  mere,  and  investi- 
gations in  many  other  quarters  tended  to  confirm  the  theory.  In 
conclusion,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Nelson  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Semitic-Cushite  Arab  forefathers  of  the  Maori  most  pro- 
bably found  another  race  of  mixed  American,  Indian,  and  Mongolian 
(Japanese,  Corean,  and  Chinese)  extraction  already  scattered  through 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  that  this  original  race  taught  the  new- 
comers the  art  of  carving  (which  probably  came  from  the  people 
of  north-west  America),  and  the  two  races  intermingled  and 
formed   the  present  Polynesian  stock. 

The  assertion,  so  often  made  by  persons  who  possess  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  Maoris  have  no 
history  has  been  completely  disproved,  and  no  longer  holds  any 
place  in  scientific  researches.  The  history  of  the  Maori  race  is 
contained  in  traditions,  songs,  and  legends  which  have  been 
carefully  handed  down  by  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes.  During 
the  hearing  of  a  protracted  and  vexatious  laud  claim  in  Auck- 
land some  years  ago  one  of  the  claimants  produced  in  evidence 
a  notched  and  carved  stick,  tracing  backwards  the  genealogy 
of    the    tribe    through    a     period    exceeding    five    hundred    years  ! 
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No  doubt  the  compilation  of  legends  and  tribal  history  now  being 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  J.  Carroll,  Minister 
of  Native  Affairs,  will  result  in  important  and  reliable  dis- 
coveries. It  is  a  work  which  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and 
was  in  some  danger  of  being  partly  obscured  in  the  mists  of 
time  when  Mr.  Carroll,  who  has  been  foremost  in  all  measures 
affecting  the  enlightenment  and  welfare  of  the  Maoris,  infused  new 
energy  and  method  into  the  investigations. 

By  a  census  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1901,  of 
the  Maori  population  (that  is,  full-blooded  Maoris,  with  all  half- 
castes  living  as  members  of  a  Native  tribe)  it  was  shown  that  tlie 
total  was  43,143,  an  increase  on  the  population  as  enumerated  in 
1896  of  3,289  persons ;  but,  though  this  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Registrar-General  as  an  actual  fact — at  least,  to  the  full 
extent  known — he  was  confident  that  some  degree  of  increase  had 
recently  taken  place.  The  Maori  population  is  chiefly  located  in  the 
North  Island. 

The  presence  of  the  Maori  element,  with  its  songs,  dances,  and 
strange  habits  and  customs,  adds  greatly  to  the  attractions  of 
this  "  region  of  marvels. '*  They  are  an  intelligent  and  quick- 
witted people,  and  under  the  influence  and  teachings  of  the 
Native  schools,  including  technical  and  industrial  institutions,  and 
the  sanitary  reforms  of  the  Public  Health  Department,  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  Europeanised  in  their  modes  of  living.  The 
Maori  form  of  salutation,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  "  Good 
day,^'  is  "  Tena  koe,"  or  "That  is  you";  but  where  two  friends 
have  been  long  parted,  or  a  distinguished  guest  is  being  honoured, 
the  common  fashion  is  to  press  nose  to  nose  and  give  vent  to  a 
prolonged  wailing  cry. 

The  Maoris  have  four  representatives  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  two  in  the  Legislative  Council,  all  men  of 
high  lineage  and  natural  orators.  The  Maori  leader,  the 
Hon.  J.  Carroll,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  among  the 
two  races  in  New  Zealand.  He  is  as  watchful  over  the  in- 
terests and  the  welfare  of  his  people  as  Booker  T.  Washington  is 
vigilant  in  regard  to  the  coloured  people  of  America. 

The  better  class  of  Maoris  dress  in  the  European  fashion,  but 
generally  the  men  and  women  have  a  penchant  for  brilliant  colours. 
This  is  a  feature  which  more  or  less  distinguishes  all  aboriginal  races 
dwelling  in  sunny  climates,  and  from  which  a  certain  class  of 
civilised  people  are  not  wholly  free.  The  "  dandies  "  of  last  cen- 
tury were  as  fond  of  display  as  the  dancers  at  a  fancy-dress  ball 
at  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  Maori  chiefs  derive  large  incomes  from  real  estate, 
2— N.Z. 
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and  under  the  new  system  of  land  administration  will  in  course  of 
time  become  wealthy  landlords. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  all  sections  of 
the  Native  race  is  their  genial  hospitality  and  courtesy  to  visitors. 
They  have  their  own  churches  of  different  denominations,  and  most 
of  them  are  adherents  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  ancient  chiefs 
were  polygamous,  and  there  are  a  good  many  followers  of  Joseph 
Smith,  whose  doctrines  were  introduced  by  elders  from  Utah,  but 
the  tenets  of  the  very  much  -  married  Brigham  Young  have  not 
obtained  any  great  hold  on  the  Maori  mind. 

A  Native  funeral  ceremony  {tangi)  is  a  solemn  and  an  im- 
pressive spectacle.  The  Maori  relatives  and  fellow-tribal  members 
assemble  from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  sit  about  the  corpse, 
which  is  laid  in  state,  and  croon  their  solemn  funeral  dirges. 
Alternate  mourning  and  feasting  monopolize  the  time,  sometimes 
extending  over  a  period  of  weeks,  the  length  being  regulated  by  the 
degree  of  mana  possessed  by  the  deceased.  In  many  cases  the  house 
of  death  is  tapu,  and  is  burned  down.  No  Maori  other  than  a 
tohunga  (priest)  would  touch  a  corpse,  and  the  widow  must  abstain 
from  food  for  several  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  she 
is  divested  of  her  hair.  In  the  olden  days  the  weapons  and  other 
valuables  of  the  deceased  were  often  buried  with  the  body.  It  is 
related  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  comparatively  recent  tangi  over 
the  remains  of  the  child  of  a  chief,  her  piano,  perambulator,  dolls, 
and  other  possessions  were  interred  with  the  body.  Valuable 
greenstones  have  been  frequently  disclosed  in  excavating  old  Maori 
burying-places,  where  the  dead  had  been  disposed  in  a  sitting 
position. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  at  Rotorua,  temporarily  domiciled  Britain's 
future  rulers.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  their  respective  suites  when  on  their  tour  through  New 
Zealand  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Americans  are  made  doubly  welcome  guests  at  Rotorua.  The 
climate  is  fascinating,  and  it  is  never  continuously  or  oppressively 
hot.  The  tables  prepared  by  Sir  James  Hector  for  the  year  1901 
show  that  the  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  ranged  from  61°  in 
June  and  July  to  91°  in  January,  the  lowest  in  the  shade  ranging 
from  26°  in  July  to  41"5°  in  February. 

The  evenings  at  Rotorua  are  always  cool  in  contrast  to  the 
warmth  of  the  day.  The  long  coast  lines  of  New  Zealand  give 
the  country  a  great  play  of  ozone  from  the  ocean,  which  modifies 
the  heat  and  keeps  the  temperature  pleasant  and  equable.  Away  in 
this  furthermost  end  of  the  world,  New-Yorkers  would  be  amazed 
at  the  sumptuous  fare  and  restful  comfort  at  the  hotels,  situate  in 
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the  midst  of  Maoriland.  The  dinner  (at  night)  is  served  with  full 
courses,  as  in  New  York,  and,  after  tlie  principal  meal  of  the  day, 
the  brilliance  of  the  electric  arc  lamps,  resembling  a  scene  from 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  tempts  the  visitors  to  enjoy  a  stroll  in  the 
sanatorium  grounds. 

Truly  Rotorua  is  a  delightful  health  resort.  It  is  really  a 
sanatorium  village,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  932  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  and  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  another  Saratoga,  Baden,  Homburgh,  a  new-world  Carlsbad, 
with  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone  thrown  in.  There  are  several 
churches,  a  public  library,  general  stores,  numerous  physicians,  a 
telegraph  and  post  office  (whence  the  outside  world  can  be  cabled), 
and  well-laid-out  streets,  walks,  and  carriage-ways  through  this 
district  of  world-wide  fame.  Visitors  are  certain  of  receiving  the 
greatest  attention  ;  and  such  is  the  care  for  the  creature  comforts 
of  guests  that  sumptuous  lunch-baskets  are  provided  at  the  hotels 
without  extra  cost. 
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Glorious  this  life  of  lake  and  bill-top, 

Dense  fern  and  smothering  broom, 
Sun-flecked,  soft  cathedral  gloom 

Of  forests  immemorial. 

The  Rotorua  Mecca — The  Pabk — The  Baths — A  Teetotal  Agent — 
The  Maori  Village — Whakarewarewa — Pohutu  and  Wairoa 
Geysers — Soaping  up — A  Unique  Display — 7,680  Proposals  of 
Marriage  —  A  Maori  Belle  —  Hamurana  —  Wonderful  Palms 
AND  Ferns — Lake  Rotoiti — Hinemoa — Maori  Carving. 

That  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  enterprising  and  up  to 
date  in  its  methods  is  further  evidenced  in  the  practical  way  it 
is  building  up  Rotorua,  making  the  place  a  Mecca  for  suffering 
humanity,  as  well  as  a  country  to  be  explored  by  the  traveller  in 
search  of  health  or  change  of  scene.  The  Government  has  opened 
an  office  in  Rotorua  in  connection  with  its  well-organized  Tourists* 
and  Health  Resorts  Department  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  visitors, 
who  are  furnished  on  application  with  all  necessary  information  as 
to  the  engagement  of  guides  and  the  scenes  to  be  examined. 

A  pretty  public  park,  with  an  area  of  50  acres,  has  been  care- 
fully and  artistically  laid  out  and  planted  and  ornamented  with 
fountains,  tennis-lawns,  green  arbours,  bowling-greens,  shrubberies, 
shady  nooks,  and  walks  lined  with  flowers  of  every  variety  grown  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  the  centre  of  these  lovely  surround- 
ings the  Government  has  established  a  sanatorium  and  hospital 
under  control  of  an  eminent  balnealogist,  recently  imported  by  the 
Government  from  Bath,  England.  One  of  the  balnealogist's  most 
important  functions  is  to  recommend  to  guests  the  particular  bath 
likely,  from  its  chemical  properties,  to  be  most  beneficial  to  special 
conditions  and  ailments.  Throughout  the  town  and  adjacent  to  the 
baths  are  numerous  lodging-houses,  where  invalids  can  be  put  up, 
with  first-class  accommodation,  including  board,  for  6s.  ($1*50) 
per  day. 

Within  the  park  there  is  a  band-rotunda,  where  concerts  are 
frequently  given. 

In  the  evening  the  walks  are  thronged  by  the  residents  and 
hotel  guests,  as  the  entire  park  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  numer- 
ous arc,  electric  lamps.     This  unique   scene  is  enhanced  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  constant  clouds  of  sulphuric  vapour  ascending  from  one 
of  the  hot  pools,  in  which  the  water  is  so  clear,  though  boiling, 
that  you  can  see  down  the  sulphurous  walls  to  a  depth  of  20  ft. 
But  its  actual  depth  has  never  been  sounded.  The  pool  into  which 
this  hot  spring,  or  open  geyser,  flows  has  been  christened  the 
"  Madame  Rachael  Bath,"  after  the  famous  specific  of  the  lady  of 
that  name,  who  claimed  the  power  of  making  women  "  beautiful  for 
ever,"  the  said  specific  being  in  the  nature  of  a  certain  wax  or 
plaster  applied  to  the  skin.  This  bath  has  a  natural  temperature  of 
194°  Fahr.,  and  the  water,  being  alkaline-siliceous,  is  said  to  beautify 
the  face. 

A  wonderful  hot  lake  borders  the  park,  from  which  a  constant 
stream  flows  to  the  "  Duchess  Bath "  and  swimming-pool,  the 
waters  of  which  are  kept  at  a  delightful  temperature.  This  is  the 
favourite  bath  with  the  ladies.  The  internal  dispositions  are 
complete  in  every  detail,  while  the  arrangements  afford  absolute 
seclusion  and  privacy  for  each  guest. 

The  "Priest's  Bath"  is  built  directly  over  an  active  spring,  the 
water  of  which  is  largely  acidulous  and  sulphuric,  and  has  a  tem- 
perature of  106°  Fahr.  When  the  bather  is  in  the  pools  he  can 
see  the  hot  sulphur-charged  water  bubbling  up  from  the  very 
ground  he  is  sitting  or  standing  upon  ;  it  is  nature  that  is  at  work, 
and  not  the  artifice  of  man.  The  effect  of  the  bath,  taken  regu- 
larly, is  like  magic,  curing  sufferers  of  various  ills,  aches,  and 
pains. 

The  bath-houses  are  uniquely  devised.  Any  one  affected  with 
skin-diseases,  or  any  other  ailments  which  the  doctors  decide  upon  as 
communicative,  takes  the  bath  separately,  in  a  nicely  arranged  private 
porcelain-lined  tub,  which  is  feunk  into  the  ground.  A  person 
with  a  contagious  trouble  cannot  bathe  in  the  large  pools.  One- 
half  of  the  large  bathing-houses  or  pavilions  are  for  men  and  one- 
half  for  women,  each  having  skilled  attendants.  If  the  doctors 
so  recommend,  you  can  have  a  special  private  massage  and  elec- 
trical treatment,  by  operators  as  skilled  as  many  specialists  in  New 
York  City. 

The  "  Postmaster's  Bath "  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
the  marvellous  baths  of  Rotorua.  The  properties  of  the  hot 
springs  under  this  bath,  which  is  only  taken  in  the  pools  from 
under  cover,  owing  to  the  sulphurous  fumes  being  so  strong,  pro- 
duces an  effect  upon  the  skin  like  the  application  of  a  mustard 
plaster.  This  famous  bath  has  not  only  cured  hundreds  of  severe 
cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  but  it  is  said  that  it  deprives  con- 
firmed drinkers  of  a  desire  for  alcoholic  stimulants  or  a  taste  for 
intoxicating  liquor  in  any  form. 
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The  waters  of  these  hot  springs  are  tapped  outside  the  park, 
and  the  sojourner  in  Rotorua  takes  his  regular  drink  just  as  is 
done  in  Saratoga.  The  therapeutic  property  of  the  "  Postmaster's 
Bath "  water  in  abolishing  the  craving  for  alcohol  is  making  this 
bath  world-famous. 

"  Taking  the  baths "  is  very  largely  done  here,  just  as  the 
sojourners  at  Saratoga  Springs  *'  do  the  waters."  Certain  baths 
are  taken  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  beginning  as  early  as 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  most  popular  hour,  however,  is 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  ''  Duchess  Bath "  or  the 
"Priest's  Bath"  is  taken.  Either  of  these  rests  the  tired  body 
after  a  day  of  sight-seeing,  and  is  conducive  to  sleep,  curing  many 
cases  of  insomnia. 

Rotorua  is  a  quiet,  restful  place,  very  largely  given  over  to 
beneficial  treatment  for  those  needing  complete  relaxation,  and  the 
positive  benefits  attained  are  making  a  name  for  the  place  in  all 
countries.  At  Ohinemutu,  on  the  lake  shore,  are  the  habitations  of 
the  Maoris,  where  they  have  dwelt  for  ages.  The  Natives  are  in 
this  section  landowners  in  their  own  right,  and  it  is  here  that  you 
see  real  Maori  life.  The  women  bring  their  clothes  to  the  hot 
pools,  and,  kneeling  over  a  flat  stone  near  the  edge  of  the  pool,  pile 
up  the  washables,  using  the  stone  for  a  washboard,  dipping  the 
clothes  in  the  hot  spring  in  front  of  them,  just  as  the  housewife 
uses  the  homely  commonplace  tub. 

Adjacent  to  "nature's  wash-tub"  are  hot  sulphur -charged 
geysers,  and  close  at  hand  the  fumaroles,  or  steam-holes,  which  are 
most  convenient  for  the  Maori  women,  who  tie  up  potatoes  in  a 
sack  and  suspend  them  over  the  fumaroles,  or  drop  them  into  the 
boiling  waters,  when,  to  use  a  common  Native  figure  of  speech, 
"the  potato  is  cooked."  But  the  ordinary  Maori  method  of  cook- 
ing may  be  described  as  follows  :  Women  gather  round  the  hangis 
(steam-ovens)  and  prepare  kumaras  (a  kind  of  potato)  for  the  meal. 
Each  one  holds  a  cockle-shell  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  and  a  kumara  in  the  left  hand.  One  end  of  the 
kumara  is  held  against  the  little  finger  with  the  strength  of  the 
thumb  and,  at  one  scrape  a  strip  of  skin  is  taken  off  from  end 
to  end.  The  stones  piled  on  the  wood  have,  as  the  wood  is  con- 
sumed, dropped  one  by  one  into  the  hole,  which  is  now  half-filled 
with  nearly  red-hot  stones.  The  hole  is  about  a  yard  in  width  and 
18  in,  in  depth.  Water  is  then  poured  on  to  the  stones,  which  send 
up  a  cloud  of  steam.  Round  the  edge  of  the  hangi  are  next 
placed  the  remains  of  old  flax  baskets,  which  have  been  previously 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  stream.  The  scraped  kumaras  are  placed 
on  the  stones  and  covered  by  another  lot  of  old  baskets,  the  whole 
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being  covered  by  mats  made  of  the  unsplit  flax-leaf.  Some  water 
is  again  poured  in  the  hole,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  steam  the 
women  scratch  the  dark  soil  and  charcoal  on  to  the  heap  of  mats 
until  the  steam  ceases  to  escape.  Thus  covered  up,  the  food  is 
cooked.  But  it  would  take  a  Waldorf  artiste  de  cuisine  to  beat  the 
Rotorua  steam-cooking  as  far  as  the  flavour  and  the  "done-to-a- 
turn-ness  "  are  concerned. 

On  Saturday  evenings  an  exciting  dance,  the  haka,  is  usually 
given  by  the  Maoris  ;  the  pretty  poi  dance  is  also  frequently  per- 
formed by  the  women. 

Whakarewarewa  is  the  name  of  another  Native  village,  a  mile 
and  a  half  out  of  Rotorua,  where  there  are  more  curative  hot  baths, 
the  "  Oil  Bath  "  being  efficient  in  dealing  with  lumbago,  and  the 
"  Spout  Bath  "  for  troubled  kidneys.  The  latter  bath  is  unique,  in 
that  the  hot  streams  come  down  into  the  bath-houses  from  spouts, 
which  can  be  turned  so  as  to  pour  their  contents  over  the  bather's  back. 
Thus  many  sufferers  from  kidney  complaints  have  received  benefit. 
Hot  oil  and  mud  baths  are  also  given  here.  The  Native  mode  of 
living  in  this  ancient  place  to-day  is  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as 
their  forefathers  travelled.  The  cooking-holes  are  again  con- 
spicuous. There  are  no  stoves  in  any  of  their  whares ;  and  why 
should  there  be  when  nature  provides  patent  devices  ?  About  the 
place  are  boiling  lakes,  hot  mud-spouters,  and  two  of  New  Zealand's 
most  noted  geysers,  Pohutu  and  Wairoa.  The  Government  stands 
as  protector  of  this  geyser,  which  usually  requires  an  emetic. 
When  a  distinguished  visitor  is  at  Rotorua  the  Government  permits 
an  official  to  throw  into  the  crater  of  the  geyser  several  pounds  of 
chipped  soap  as  a  means  of  getting  Wairoa  "  to  play,"  Quickly 
following  the  "  soaping,"  up  spouts  a  splendid  column  of  boiling 
water  and  spray,  thrown  to  150  ft.  high — beautiful  to  behold.  In 
1901  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  (Lord  Ranfurly),  with  members  of  the  New 
Zealand  Cabinet  and  their  families,  witnessed  this  grand  display, 
while  a  great  concourse  of  visitors  and  Maoris  occupied  the  hills 
adjacent.      The  geyser  had  to  be  "soaped"  for  the  occasion. 

The  other  geysers  of  this  noted  district  are  Kereru,  Waikoro- 
hihi,  and  Papakura.  The  Maori  guide,  Maggie  Papakura,  who  con- 
ducted the  Royal  party  over  this  place  of  turmoil  has  had  quite  an 
experience  along  the  matrimonial  line,  having  had  the  honour  of 
refusing  just  7,680  proposals  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  fact  can  be  easily 
proven  by  the  actual  letters  she  can  produce,  many  of  which  are 
novel  and  highly  entertaining.  There  are  not  a  few  letters  from 
Americans  in  her  collection  of  proposals.        The  writers  state  that 
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they  would  not  object  at  all  to  her  being  dark,  and  their  ambition 
would  be  to  assist  her  in  ruling  over  her  people  and  "  be  happy." 
The  origin  of  it  all  was  that  some  enterprising  visitor  to  Rotorua 
had  an  advertisement  published  in  an  American  newspaper,  saying 
that  a  Maori  Princess  had  fallen  heir  to  a  vast  estate  and  a  king- 
dom, and  wanted  a  white  husband  to  assist  her  in  ruling  her 
subjects.  She  wanted  a  man  who  would  not  object  to  her  colour. 
Applicants  were  advised  to  address  "  Princess  Tonomaroanu,  Maoris, 
New  Zealand ; "  and  most  of  the  letters  found  their  way  to 
"  Maggie." 

As   beautiful    a   trip  as  one   would   wish   to    take   can  be   made 
over    Rotorua  Lake   in    a   small  twin-screw   steamer  to  Hamurana's 
fountain-river.      The  enjoyments  of   this  trip  are  hard  to  detail.      If 
one  could  imagine  a  beautiful  flower-bed  of  variegated  colours  and 
hues,  and   an  aquarium    right   over    the   top  of  it,  containing   clear 
crystal-pure  water,  and  stand  by  the  side  of   the   aquarium   looking 
into  it,  one  might  get  an  impression  of  this  extraordinary  Hamurana 
Spring.      It  is  enchanting.      The  great  spring  or  geyser  comes  out 
of  the  ground,  welling  up  and  coming  forth  in  such  terrific  strength 
as  to   make   it   impossible    for  an   English    penny,   thrown  into   the 
fountain,  to  sink.      That  is  to  say,  the  water  gushes  forth  from  the 
bottomless  depths  from  which  it  emanates  with  such  force  that  the 
penny  is  forced  to  the  sides  of  the  crater,  and  there  it  lodges.      The 
crater  through  which  this  water  seems  to  be  forced  is  about  10  ft. 
square.      You  can  see  20  ft.   down  the  sides  or   walls  of  this  great 
crater,  the  water  being  absolutely  transparent,  but  it  is  so  intensely 
cold  that  one  cannot  keep  one's  hand   in  the  water  for  a  minute  of 
time.      It  reminds  one  of  the  Lake  Al  Carother  described  in  Sale's 
"  Al  Koran  " — "  Al   Carother,  the  lake   of  Paradise,  the  waters  of 
which    are   sweet    as    honey,   cold    as    snow,   and    clear   as   crystal." 
The   journey   down    the   river    presents    a    most  attractive  spectacle. 
The  little   river-bed  is  literally  strewn   with  the  brightest  and  most 
unique   floral   and    aqueous    specimens,    together   with    the    brilliant 
watercress,   very   different    in    hue    and    formation    from    that   seen 
growing    above   water,    intermingled    with    the    brightest    glistening 
rocks    and  snow-white   sand.       The  effect,  heightened   by  the  sun's 
rays   shining   through    the    crystal    water,   produces   a  scene  almost 
indescribable  on  account  of  its  uniqueness  and  oddity.      It  is 

Touched  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name, 
A  glory  never  sung. 

The  river,  at  places,  is  about  20  ft.  deep,  and  yet  the  bottom  is  so 

clearly  seen  that,    as  the   eye  goes    glancing    ahead  while   the   boat 

glides  down  the  river,  it  appears  as  though  the  boat  was  going  to 

strike    upon   a   coral    reef   or    hard    sand-bed,    and    yet    when   the 
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threatening  spot  is  reached  the  water  is  possibly  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft. 
deep. 

By  the  side  of  this  cold  stream  grow  the  most  beautiful  palms 
and  ferns  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  The  mossy  banks  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  and 
the  trees,  with  the  entwining  vines  and  bright  forest  flowers,  cer- 
tainly make  a  picture  like  a  moving  panorama  while  the  traveller  is 
drifting  down  this  picturesque  stream. 

The  Legend  of  Hinemoa. 
In  the  trip  to  the  beautiful  Hamurana  River  the  tourist,  cross- 
ing Rotorua  Lake,  will  pass  close  to  Mokoia  Island,  which  has 
been  made  world-famous  by  the  legend  of  Hinemoa.  By  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Baeyertz  I  am  enabled  to  quote  from  his 
"  Guide  to  New  Zealand  "  the  following  paraphrase  of  the  pretty 
story  : — 

Hinemoa,  the  beauteous  and  high-born  maiden  of  Rotorua,  was  the 
daughter  of  Umukaria,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  which  lived  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  Her  wooers  were  many,  and  the  fame  of  her  loveliness  had 
spread  from  Rotorua  even  unto  the  North  Cape,  but  her  heart  knew  not 
the  thrill  of  love.  At  length  it  was  announced  that  a  meeting  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Arawa  Tribe  would  take  place  at  her  father's 
village.  Her  suitors  were  many,  and  they  came  from  near  and  far,  clad 
in  fine  raiment,  and  bearing  costly  gifts  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Hinemoa. 
Never  before  had  the  shores  of  Lake  Rotorua  witnessed  such  an  array  of 
rank  and  prowess.  On  these  festive  occasions  it  was  a  custom  in  the 
good  days  of  old  for  youths  and  maidens  to  join  together  in  song  and 
dance.     In  tbese  haka  the 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles, 
oft  kindled  the  first  spark  of  love  in  the  youthful  breast,  and  thus  it  fell 
out  at  this  time. 

Among  the  visitors  was  one  Tutanekai,  whose  father  was  Uenuku,  and 
whose  mother  was  the  wife  of  Whakane,  the  chief  of  Mokoia,  an  island  in 
the  middle  of  Lake  Rotorua.  Owing  to  his  birth-stain  Tutanekai  dare 
not  aspire  to  the  hand  of  such  a  noble  maiden  as  Hinemoa. 

Tutanekai  had,  however,  for  months  past  rehearsed  the  haka  in 
secret  with  his  servant  Tiki,  and  had  become  a  past- master  of  the  art. 
The  guests  begin  their  haka  in  honour  of  their  hosts,  and  its  weird  strains 
wake  the  echoes  of  the  hills.  The  villagers,  with  Hinemoa  at  their  head, 
are  watching  the  dancers,  when  suddenly  Tutanekai  springs  into  the  fore- 
front of  their  ranks.  With  every  nerve  quivering  with  the  joy  of  life,  he 
•whirls  back  and  forth  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  many  of 
the  dancers  catch  some  of  his  wild  enthusiasm.  Hinemoa  is  overcome, 
and  the  proud  citadel  of  her  heart  yields  unconditionally  to  the  wanton 
attack  of  Tutanekai.  The  dance  is  over,  and  each  of  the  chiefs  fondly 
imagines  that  he  has  won  the  love  of  Hinemoa.  But  it  is  not  to  be,  for 
Hinemoa,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  people,  sends  her  handmaid 
to  Tiki  with  the  intimation  that  her  mistress  is  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  Tutanekai  a  private  audience.  But  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth.     The  revels  are  over.     The  farewell  speeches  are  made. 
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and  the  visitors  return  whence  they  came.  The  young  chiefs,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  Hinemoa's  choice,  await  the  announcement  of  her  decision. 

Having  assured  Tutanekai  of  her  undying  love  for  him,  and  he 
havmg  sworn  eternal  fealty  to  her,  Hinemoa  hastens  to  acquaint  her 
father  with  the  state  of  her  feelings.  The  old  chief  is  furious.  There  are 
no  limits  to  his  rage.  He  accuses  her  of  base  ingratitude.  She  has 
chosen  a  plebeian,  and  would  disgrace  his  hitherto  untarnished  name. 
Hinemoa  is  undaunted.  Her  choice  is  fixed.  What  if  her  father  has 
dared  Tutanekai  to  set  foot  on  their  shores  again?  Love  laughs  at  dififi- 
culties  and  will  surely  find  a  way. 

So  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  Hinemoa  paddling  to  the 
island,  three  miles  away,  her  father  orders  all  the  canoes  to  be  hauled  up 
far  beyond  the  beach.  This  is  done,  and  the  lovelorn  maiden  sits  on  the 
beach  at  eventide  and  hears  the  strains  of  her  faithful  Tutanekai's  lute 
wafted  to  her  by  the  breeze.  At  length  love  proves  stronger  than  maiden 
modesty,  and  Hinemoa  resolves  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  waters 
and  swim  to  her  love.  The  young  moon  is  hidden  behind  heavy  banks 
of  clouds.  Hinemoa  wades  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  so  cold,  so  chill, 
yet  not  cold  enough  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  in  her  heart. 

The  fitful,  struggling  moon-beams  disappear  in  the  west,  and  a  thick 
darkness  overspreads  the  waters  and  blots  out  her  island  goal.  "  My 
love,"  she  murmurs,  "  would  that  thou  wert  nigh  to  help  me,"  and  now 
she  swims  on  with  the  cheering  strains  of  the  lute  guiding  her  to  her 
love  and  the  shore. 

On,  on  she  swims,  very  slowly  now,  for  her  strength  is  failing  fast. 
Will  she  ever  reach  the  shore  ?  Very  far  away  seem  the  notes  of  the 
lute.  A  night  bird  flies  swiftly  past.  Oh,  for  its  wings,  that  she  might 
fly  away  to  Tutanekai  and  rest !  She  tries  to  stand,  but  finds  no  bottom, 
and  sinks  beneath  the  dismal  waters.  The  darkness  enters  her  soul, 
but  still  she  struggles  wildly,  and  at  last  feels  herself  breathing  once 
more.  She  gathers  all  her  small  remaining  strength  for  one  last 
despairing  effort,  and  joy  fills  her  breast  as  her  tender  fSet  touch  the 
sand.  Wearily  she  sits  down  in  the  shallow  water,  faint  and  spent, 
but  on  the  island  at  last.  After  resting  awhile  she  rises,  all  numbed 
and  cold,  and  falters  up  the  beach.  Presently,  in  the  darkness,  she 
stumbles  upon  a  hot-water  pool,  and  plunges  into  it,  and  its  cheering 
warmth  invigorates  her  tired  spirit. 

How  is  she  to  find  her  lover  ?  Into  what  house  soever  she  goes  the 
owner  (according  to  Maori  usage)  can  claim  her  as  his  own.  In  this- 
quandary  Tutanekai  unconsciously  comes  to  the  rescue.  He  is  tired  and 
thirsty  after  his  playing,  and  sends  Tiki  with  a  calabash  to  draw  water 
from  a  cold  spring  close  beside  the  bath  in  which  Hinemoa  is  sitting. 
Hinemoa  is  now  herself  again,  and  when  she  hear's  Tiki's  footsteps  she 
asks  him  in  a  gruff  voice,  "  Who  sent  you,  and  why  come  you  hither?" 
Tiki  tells  her  that  Tutanekai  has  sent  him  for  drinking-water.  Hinemoa 
does  not  know  Tiki,  and,  fearing  to  trust  him,  resorts  to  strategy.  She 
asks  Tiki  for  a  drink,  and  he  hands  her  the  calabash,  thinking  that 
Hinemoa  must  be  a  man  and  a  chief.  She  drinks  and  breaks  the 
calabash  against  the  face  of  the  rock.  Tiki  at  once  returns  and  gets 
another  calabash,  which  he  also  fills.  Hinemoa,  again  in  her  assumed 
voice,  orders  the  slave  to  give  her  the  calabash,  and,  being  accustomed  to 
obey,  he  does  so.  Hinemoa  then  breaks  the  second  calabash,  and  orders 
Tiki  to  tell  his  master  what  is  going  on.  When  Tutanekai  hears  the 
story  of  this  strange  man's  presumptuous  conduct  he  seizes  his  spear, 
and,  accompanied  by  Tiki,  rushes  down  the  slope  prepared  to  avenge  the 
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insult.  On  reaching  the  pool,  where  Hinemoa  is  still  hiding,  he  demands 
the  name  of  the  offender. 

"  It  is  I,"  replies  Hinemoa,  and  she  immediately  rises,  leaves  the 
pool,  and  stands  upon  the  bank  in  all  her  naked  loveliness,  as  graceful 
as  a  snow-white  heron. 

"  It  is  indeed  thyself,"  cries  Tutanekai,  m  his  joy  and  amazement, 
and  he  promptly  removes  his  feather  mantle  and  encircles  the  lovely 
form  of  Hinemoa  in  its  sheltering  folds.  Tutanekai  then  dismisses  Tiki 
to  prepare  the  bridal  chamber,  and  slowly  the  lovers  follow  to  their 
home. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  illustrious  couple  that 
some  other  points  of  the  legend  should  be  given.  I  find  in  "  Poly- 
nesian Mythology  and  Ancient  Traditional  History  of  the  New 
Zealand  Race,"  as  furnished  by  their  priests  and  chiefs  to  the  late 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  dedicated  to  J.  A.  Froude,  Esq.,  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Now,  oh  Governor,  just  look  around  you,  and  listen  to 
me,  for  there  is  something  worth  seeing  here  ;  the  very  spot  you 
are  sitting  upon  is  the  place  on  which  sat  our  great  ancestress 
Hinemoa  when  she  swam  over  here  from  the  main.  But  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  story."  In  the  legend  as  the  chief  relates 
it,  and  which  is  much  longer  and  more  minute  in  its  details  than 
Mr.  Baeyertz's  version,  the  following  extracts  occur  :  "  Tutanekai 
was  an  illegitimate  child."  "  Tutanekai  played  on  the  horn  and 
Tiki  on  the  pipe."  "  Hinemoa  and  Tutanekai  had  met  each  other 
on  those  occasions  when  all  the  people  of  Rotorua  came  together." 
"  They  [Tutanekai  and  Hinemoa]  had  even  actually  arranged  a  good 
while  before  the  time  at  which  Hinemoa  should  run  away  to  him, 
and  when  the  maiden  asked,  'What  shall  be  the  sign  by  which  I 
shall  know  that  I  should  then  run  to  you?'  he  said  to  her,  'A 
trumpet  will  be  heard  sounding  every  night ;  it  will  be  I  who  sound 
it,  beloved  :  paddle  then  your  canoe  to  that  place.'"  "  She 
thought,  '  I  may  be  able  to  swim  across.'  So  she  took  six  large,  dry, 
empty  gourds  as  floats,  lest  she  should  sink  in  the  water,  three  of 
them  for  each  side."  "  The  hot  spring  was  called  Waikimihia." 
"  He  threw  garments  over  her,  and  took  her,  and  they  proceeded 
to  his  house  and  reposed  there ;  and  thenceforth,  according  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Maori,  they  were  man  and  wife." 

To  one  who  possesses  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
classics  some  remarkable  coincidences  present  themselves  between 
the  legend  of  Hinemoa  and  the  story  of  Leander,  of  Abydos,  who 
swam  nightly  the  Hellespont  to  visit  his  lady  love.  Hero,  a  priestess 
of  Sestos ;  only  the  sexes  are  reversed  in  this  case.  Nor  were  the 
fates  so  propitious  in  the  case  of  the  lover  of  Hero  as  in  that  of 
Hinemoa.  He  was  drowned,  one  night  in  the  attempt,  and  Hero 
leaped  into  the  Hellespont  and  died  also.  This,  says  the  chronicler, 
is  the  story  as  told  by  Musseus  in  '*  Hero  and  Leander."      Schiller 
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tells  the  same  tale  in  a  ballad.  Lord  Byron  and  Lieutenant  Alcen- 
heid  repeated  the  feat  of  Leander,  accomplishing  it  in  1  hour 
10  minutes,  and,  allowing  for  drifting,  the  distance  swam  was  four 
miles.      In  Byron's  poem  we  find  the  lines  : — 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  passed  the  Hellespont, 
As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 
Leander,  Akenheid,  and  I  did. 

A  young  native  of  St.  Croix,  in  1817,  performed  the  same 
feat  in  2  hours  40  minutes,  distance  six  miles.  Coming  down  to 
modern  times,  Captain  Webb,  on  the  24th  August,  1875,  swam 
from  Dover  to  Calais  in  22  hours  40  minutes,  including  drifting. 
The  shooting  Niagara  was  performed  in  a  cask  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  woman.  So  far  as  the  accounts  go  there  was  no  element  of 
love  in  these  achievements  except  love  of  notoriety,  and  they  cannot 
be  compared  for  romantic  interest,  or  for  "  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  with  the  love  and  devotion  of 
Hinemoa  and  Tutanekai. 

Lake  Rotoiti. 

Another  delightful  excursion  from  Rotorua  is  that  by  steamer  to 
Lake  Rotoiti,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water  connected  with  Rotorua  by  a 
winding  river  about  a  mile  in  length.  Several  picturesque  native 
settlements  are  passed,  and  the  visitor  has  an  opportunity  of  closely 
studying  the  interesting  bird-life  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
this  region. 

An  hour's  steam  to  the  head  of  Rotoiti  takes  the  pleasurer  past 
a  romantic  panorama  of  thickly-wooded  cliffs,  ferny  hill-tops,  the 
picturesque  islet  of  Pateko,  and  a  succession  of  little  white  sandy 
bays,  in  some  of  which  the  Maoris  have  their  primitive  bowers. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  beautifully  clear,  and  the  shadow- 
efPects  under  the  cliffs  are  very  fine. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake,  Matawhero  Mountain,  a  solid  wall 
clothed  with  exquisite  ferns  and  clinging  woods,  rears  its  head 
800  ft.' vertically  above  the  deep  waters.  A  short  walk  or  drive 
from  here,  through  one  of  the  loveliest  bits  of  bush  in  New  Zealand, 
brings  the  traveller  to  Lake  Rotoehu,  a  pretty  many-armed  stretch 
surrounded  by  green  forests  and  rolling  hills ;  and  a  little  further  on 
is  the  gem  of  the  northern  lakes,  Rotorua,  set  fairy-like  in  the 
midst  of  the  primeval  forest,  a  wonderfully  beautiful,  clear,  silent, 
legend-haunted  lake. 

Near  the  western  end  of  Rotoiti,  not  far  from  the  Rotorua 
<;onnecting  creek,  is  the  outlet,  where  the  Okere  Falls  are  viewed  in 
a  succession  of  fine  cascades  and  falls.  Here  the  electric -light 
power-station  is  located. 
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Maori  Carving. 

The  two  illustrations  here  presented  are  photographs  of  a  waka- 
huia  and  a  kumete. 

The  former  was  used  by  chiefs  as  a  repository  for  tail-feathers 
of  the  huia  (native  bird),  and  in  former  days  it  was  a  possession 
indicative  of  chieftainship.  The  waka-huias  were  almost  invariably 
elaborately  carved.  The  one  here  given  illustrates  the  modern  style 
of  ornamental  work. 

The  kumete  is  photographed  from  the  original  in  Mr.  A.  H. 
TurnbuU's  fine  collection  of  Maori  and  other  relics.  It  is  a  bowl 
for  holding  cooked  food,  such  as  potatoes  and  kumaras,  and  it  was 
carved  by  Mr.  Jacob  Heberley,  of  Petone  (Pito-one,  "  end  of  the 
beach ") .  He  is  one  of  a  few  survivors  of  the  most  skilful  of 
the  old  school  of  Maori  artists.  Ngatiawa  and  Te  Arawa  can 
boast  of  having  produced  the  most  celebrated  carvers  of  modern 
times.  Anaha,  of  the  Rotorua  district,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
carvers  of  his  day.  In  the  operation  of  carving  in  ancient  times, 
before  the  implements  of  civilised  art  came  into  use,  the  tools 
employed  were  of  greenstone  and  black  flint,  the  scraping  being 
done  with  the  aid  of  shells.  Some  of  the  superior  work  was 
done  in  the  ornamentation  of  figure-heads  of  war-canoes,  wharepuni, 
verandahs,  and  gable-ends.  The  beautifully  carved  pataka  presented 
by  the  ladies  of  Wellington  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  at  Government  House  was  also 
the  work  of  Mr.  Heberley.  Other  work  by  the  same  hand  was  taken 
to  England  by  the  Premier  for  presentation  to  King  Edward  VII, 
Among  these  was  the  model  of  a  Maori  storehouse  resting  on  green- 
stone pillars ;  and  there  were  also  taiahas,  battle-axes,  and  other 
weapons  specially  made  for  the  Duke ;  and  carvings  for  Captain 
Dudley  Alexander,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly. 

Any  one  who  has  devoted  even  a  cursory  study  to  the  various 
styles  of  Maori  carving  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
resemblance  which  it  bears  in  its  main  features  to  what  has  survived 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  style  of  architectural  ornamentation. 
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TEREIBLE    TIKITERE— THE    WAIMANGU 
GEYSER. 

An  Awe-inspiring  Spectacle  —  Desolation  and  Horkor  —  The 
Guardian  Angel — Euahine  Crater — Tarawera  Lake — Swiss- 
like Scenery — Hell's  Gate — Waimangu  Geyser  and  Devil's 
Frying-pan — Waiotapu — A  Mountain  Picture — The  Porridge- 
pot,  Champagne  Pool,  and  Devil's  Bridge. 

Visitors  declare  that  Tikitere  is  the  most  awe-inspiring  and  im- 
pressive spectacle  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Tikitere,  terrible  Tikitere !  with  its  great  mud  volcanoes,  boiling, 
steaming  springs — turbulent,  fierce,  and  constantly  active — and 
their  awful  adjuncts,  two  boiling  cauldrons  or  lakes  of  seething, 
hissing,  boiling  mud  and  oil.  It  is  a  veritable  Inferno,  worse  than 
even  Dante  ever  pictured  in  poetry,  or  the  Pit  of  Tartarus,  into 
which  the  Titans  were  hurled  in  their  war  against  Zeus.  The  tout 
ensemble  presents  a  fearful  scene  of  desolation  and  horror.  Between 
the  steaming  springs  and  the  boiling  cauldron  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  called  "  The  Gates  of  Hades,"  most  apt  of  phrases.  The 
hydro-thermal  action  in  this  section  is  so  great  that  the  ground  all 
about  is  in  a  continual  tremble  because  of  the  plutonic  forces 
raging  beneath.  The  visitor  finds  himself  appalled  by  a  sense  of 
the  mighty  powers  at  work  and  the  environment  of  desolation. 
What  a  striking  contrast  it  presents  to  the  puny  works  of  man  : — 

We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too  :  the  cheap  foundations  that  we  lay, 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock ; 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
And  in  the  ashes,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  discoverable  secret  sleeps. 

Whatever  apprehensions  of  danger  we  may  feel  at  the  sight  of 
"  Hell's  Gate,"  the  faithful  guide  Alice  assures  us  that  all's  well. 
She  has  seen  no  one  harmed  in  the  thirty-five  years  during  which 
she  has  conducted  tourists  over  this  pandemonium.  Across  the 
fearfully  treacherous-looking  area  is  an  infernal  and  precipitous 
bed,  in  which  a  great  and  fearsome  mtid  geyser  is  coursing  and 
dashing  its  seething  contents  with  a  fury  depicting  its  name.  The 
awed  spectator  feels  like  vacating  the  position  after  having  had.  a 
surfeit  of  the  horrors  and  possibilities  of  the  place.  The  im- 
pressions made  will  never  be  effaced  while  time  shall  last. 
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Should  the  visitor  care  to  have  a  more  extensive  view  of  these 
marvellous  freaks  of  nature,  a  short  climb  over  the  back  of  "  The 
Inferno  "  will  bring  him  to  a  waterfall,  where  a  stream  of  hot 
water  leaps  in  a  series  of  small  cascades  over  rocky  steeps.  Here 
one  overlooks  the  extensive  crater-  basin  of  Ruahine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  remarkable  area  of  boiling  black  mud  and 
water,  out  of  which  twelve  mud-spouting  fountains,  of  intermittent 
activity,  burst  through  the  glistening  surface. 

The  most  welcome  treat  follows  this  wild  spectacle,  for  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  minutes'  walk  you  will  be  traversing  as 
picturesque  a  woodland  as  one  wonld  wish  to  see.  The  trail 
through  this  wonderful  bush,  with  its  heavy  timber,  takes  the 
tourist  under  overhanging  and  entwined  green  vines  and  beautiful 
tall  and  graceful  ferns.  This  leads  to  the  "  Blue  Lake/'  as  pretty 
a  bit  of  nature  as  ever  poets  sang  about.  Its  placid  water  is  rarely 
ruffled,  cradled  as  it  is  by  lofty  hills.  This  lake  has  no  known 
outlet,  and  its  depth  has  not  been  fathomed. 

After  this  a  drive  is  taken  up  to  the  beautiful  mountain-lake 
Tarawera,  1,032  ft.  above  sea-level,  where  the  eye  can  feast  on 
Swiss- like  mountain  scenery.      Of  this  lake  Bracken  sings, — 

Ob,  frescoed  fountains!     Oh,  prismatic  sheen! 
Oh,  iridescent  showers  of  diamond  spray  ! 
Oh,  lake  cerulean,  set  in  richest  green ! 
Oh,  glories  traced  in  pink  and  white  and  grey. 
Oh,  hallowed  spot,  whose  grandeur  fills  the  soul 
With  thoughts  sublime,  with  reverence  and  awe. 

The  waters  of  this  lake  having  been  crossed,  we  again  enter 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  known  to  travellers  and  tourists 
— Rotoraahana,  the  site  of  the  terraces  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Tarawera  eruption  in  1886.  This  wonderful  hot  lake  is  three  miles 
in  length  and  one  in  width.  Warbrick,  the  noted  Maori  guide, 
will  tell  you  that  that  portion  is  "  Hell's  Gate,"  with  Spray  Geyser 
only  15  ft.  away,  while  but  a  few  feet  further  distant  is  the  Wai- 
koropupu  Pool,  which  boils  so  fiercely  as  to  rock  the  large  boat  that 
takes  the  tourist  across. 

Near  by  the  shore  one  would  expect  to  fin. I  a  ferry-boat,  as 
there  are  heard  noises  resembling  the  active  and  regular  splash  of 
a  ferry-boat's  wheel  ;  but  it  was  only  yet  another  surprise  of 
marvellous  Maoriland,  the  sound  being  caused  by  the  continuous 
eruption  of  some  hidden  geyser,  emitting  sulphurous  water. 

The  next  of  nature's  freaks  is  a  pool  with  torpedo-like  explo- 
sions and  hot-water  eruptions,  quite  contiguous  to  the  cold  water. 
"  Doubting  Thomases"  can  hardly  believe  this  fact  until  the  guide 
asks  them  to  put  their  hands  down  into  the  water,  the  hands  being 
almost  scalded  bv  the  test. 
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Continuing  the  journey,  after  leaving  the  Rotoraahana  boat,  for 
a  mile  through  mountain-passes  and  ravines,  the  great  Waimangu 
Geyser  basin  and  the  "Devil's  Frying-pan"  are  reached.  This 
wonder  of  the  world  is  about  seventeen  miles  out  of  Rotorua. 
Usually  all  that  is  visible  is  a  surface  of  steaming  water,  182  ft. 
wide  by  319  ft.  long.  But  all  of  a  sudden  there  will  be  a  gigantic 
eruption,  when  a  great  mass  of  hot,  black,  seething  mud  and  stones, 
and  seemingly  the  entire  surface,  goes  up  in  a  column.  Then, 
beyond  this  mud  will  show  up  great  clouds  of  steam,  which  float  off 
on  the  air.  The  surface  of  the  crater  quietens  down  temporarily, 
with  enormous  clouds  of  steam  circulating  about ;  another  terrific 
explosion  occurs,  again  throwing  a  great  volume  of  boiling  mud 
and  rocks  as  high  as,  at  times,  1,100ft.  in  the  air;  while  away  up 
and  beyond  this  overawing  spectacle  is  the  most  beautiful  sight  of 
all  —  a  body  of  steam  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud,  of  enormous  size, 
among  the  clouds,  or  forming  clouds  of  its  own.  Then  the  waters 
again  recede  in  the  crater  and  settle  down,  while  the  steam  will 
keep  rising  for  a  period  of  three  hours.  Ofttimes  these  eruptions 
alternately  recur  regularly  for  a  period  of  five  hours. 

Waimangu  is  the  world's  greatest  active  geyser.  Tourists  are 
now  swarming  there  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  This  phe- 
nomenon alone  is  worth  a  trip  to  New  Zealand  to  behold.  Round 
about  the  crater  are  some  very  interesting  sights.  On  a  flat  sur- 
face of  ground,  of  an  area  of  about  10  acres,  constantly  appear 
sulphur  steam  jets.  The  ground  beneath  one's  feet  is  hot,  and 
apparently  the  crust  is  very  thin,  as  it  sounds  hollow  when  you  pass 
over  it.  The  Natives  have  called  it  the  ''  Devil's  Frying-pan." 
Crossing  this  ticklish,  suggestive-of-the-name  place,  you  can  go  on 
up  the  hill  to  the  accommodation-house,  where  tourists  can  remain 
overnight. 

Six  miles  from  this  famed  geyser,  and  twenty  miles  from  Roto- 
rua, is  Waiotapu.  It  affords  an  interesting  drive,  and  should  not 
be  missed  by  visitors  to  "  Marvel  Land."  Pretty  little  lakes  of 
beautiful  colours,  only  to  be  seen  in  such  a  country  of  pumice  soil, 
are  observable  en  route.  Mount  Karakaramea,  with  an  altitude  of 
2,500  ft.,  is  passed  on  this  drive,  and  might  be  termed  "  a  freak 
mountain."  It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  to  be  seen  any- 
where. The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is  of  various  hues  and 
remarkable  shades  of  colour,  with  bright  red  and  yellow  in  strong 
contrast,  while  between  these  colours  the  steam  is  constantly  puff- 
ing; yet,  strange  to  say,  tanekaha-trees  are  growing  and  flourishing 
near  the  summit.      Lake  Ngahewa  lies  at  its  base. 

One  of  the  oddities  farther  on  is  a  natural  "porridge-pot" — 
a  crater  about  50  ft.  in  diameter,  whose  surface  is  constantly  boiling 
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and  spluttering,  just  like  a  pot  of  boiling  oatmeal.  It  is  a 
cauldron  of  hot  black  mud,  which  has  in  the  long  years  of  its 
existence  overflown  its  sides  till  they  are  now  15  ft.  high,  and  the 
basin  can  only  be  seen  after  going  up  a  ladder.  It  looks  like  a 
high  pile  of  mortar  by  the  roadside.  Many  people  stand  on  the 
brink  of  this  cauldron  and  have  their  photos  taken  to  send  home  to 
their  people  as  souvenirs  of  a  unique  adventure.  Cameras,  and 
large  ones,  should  by  all  means  be  taken  out  on  these  jaunts.  The 
Government  Tourist  Department  furnishes  every  facility  for  develop- 
ing negatives.      The  pictures  will  be  invaluable  and  ever  interesting. 

From  the  hotel  at  Waiotapu  can  be  seen  numerous  thermal 
activities,  all  perfectly  safe  to  inspect.  There  is  also  a  "  Cham- 
pagne Pool,"  so  named  because,  on  throwing  into  the  pool  a 
shovelful  of  the  pumice  dust  so  plentifully  lying  about,  the  water 
immediately  effervesces.  There  are  sulphur-pits  and  boiling  caul- 
drons, sulphur  falls  and  acid  lakes.  The  ''  Devil's  Bridge  "  is  an 
interesting  spectacle.  The  alum  terraces  can  be  walked  upon  in 
safety,  and  are  simply  extraordinary  freaks  of  Nature.  The  water 
running  over  them  is  strong  enough  to  pucker  up  the  flesh  if  you 
bathe  your  hands  in  it.  Real  alum  baths  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
guests  at  the  comfortable  hotel. 

A  quiet  day  can  be  enjoy  ably  spent  at  the  hotel  here.  If  the 
journey  to  Wellington  by  rail  and  steamer  is  preferred,  the  coach 
returns  to  Rotorua,  where  the  express  train  starts  at  8.30  a.m., 
arriving  in  Auckland  at  5  p.m.  The  next  afternoon  the  Union 
Company's  steamer  leaves  the  port,  Onehunga,  just  outside  of 
Auckland,  for  New  Plymouth,  where  an  express  train  takes  the 
passengers  on  to  Wellington.  The  entire  journey  from  Auckland 
to  Wellington  will  soon  be  made  by  rail. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 
OTHER  RETURN  ROUTES. 

RoTOBUA  TO  Napier — The  Scenery  en  route — Magnificent  Views — 
RoTORUA  TO  Wellington  by  Coach — Mount  Horohoro — The 
Alum  Cave — Wairakei,  a  Wonder  to  Americans — Titanic 
Workshop— A  Petrifying  Geyser — Extraordinary  Displays — 
Taranaki  and  Mount  Egmont — Beautiful  Climb — Switzerland 
surpassed. 

To  the  tourist  who  desires  to  return  via  Napier  to  either  Auckland 
or  Wellington  there  are  many  beautiful  attractions  by  the  way. 
The  coach-road  lies  for  some  thirty  miles  over  a  pumice  country  ; 
but  a  few  miles  after  leaving  the  luncheon-house  at  Rangitaiki  the 
forest  is  entered,  and  the  scenery  is  excellent  all  the  way  to  Tara- 
wera  (forty-four  miles),  where  a  stoppage  for  the  night  is  made. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tarawera  is  very  pretty, 
and  there  are  some  hot  springs  and  limestone  caves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood . 

The  next  day's  drive  is  grand,  the  road  winding  through  most 
beautiful  valleys  and  crossing  range  after  range,  from  the  summits 
of  which  magnificent  views  are  obtained.  Much  of  the  pastoral 
country  in  Hawke's  Bay  is  of  quite  an  English  character.  A  good 
coaching-service  runs  once  a  week  from  each  end  throughout  the 
year,  but  special  conveyances  can  be  obtained  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  travellers. 

Napier,  the  principal  town  of  the  pastoral  district  of  Hawke's 
Bay,  has  a  population  of  8,774  (exclusive  of  Maoris),  according  to 
the  last  census  returns.  The  town  is  situated  about  midway  between 
Auckland  and  Wellington,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  leaving 
either  of  the  latter  places.  Its  imports  for  1901  were  valued  at 
$1,090,700,  and  its  exports  at  $4,030,550.  The  number  of  the 
industries  established  in  Hawke's  Bay  in  1901  was  144.  These 
figures  apply  to  the  whole  provincial  district,  of  which  Napier  is 
the  commercial  centre.  The  trade  was  mainly  in  wool,  frozen 
meat,  hides,  and  skins. 

Napier,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  "  Modern  Rome "  (being 
built  on  seven  hills),  is  a  very  picturesque  and  well-laid-out  town. 
One  feature  is  its  limestone  streets,  which  are  always  hard  and 
clean.      In    nearly   every   garden,    as    also   along    the    two    miles    of 
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esplanade,  there  are  great  spreading  Norfolk  Island  pines,  where 
the  townspeople  can  enjoy  a  walk  at  the  water's  edge,  or  in  the 
evening  listen  to  the  bands  discoursing  music  from  the  rotundas. 
The  country  round  about  Napier  is  a  regular  picnic  resort,  and  the 
river  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  moonlight  excursions.  The 
Masonic  is  the  principal  hotel. 

New  Zealand's  wonderland  and  area  of  thermal  activity,  being 
confined  within  a  convenient  space,  is  much  more  easily  viewed  than 
similar  displays  of  earth-freak  phenomena  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
where  such  exhibits  are  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  country. 
Again,  the  climate  makes  a  sojourn  here  delightful  all  through  the 
year,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Yellowstone  district. 

A  great  part  of  the  road  from  Rotorua  to  Wellington,  the  seat 
of  Government,  may  be  traversed  by  coach-and-four,  with  sufficient 
and  convenient  relays  to  make  the  journey  enjoyable.  The  route  is 
through  typical  New  Zealand  mountain  scenery,  and  over  public 
roads  in  excellent  condition. 

During  this  journey  the  great  Waimangu  Geyser  (already  de- 
scribed) can  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  distance,  throwing  up 
acres  of  boiling  mud,  and  sending  great  billows  of  steam  high  into 
the  sky,  forming  a  stately  cloud  floating  on  the  breeze.  The  sights 
passed  also  include  Mount  Horohoro,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
natural  terracing,  as  though  military  entrenchments  had  been  dug 
throughout  its  2,800  ft.  of  elevation.  Twelve  miles  from  the  main 
road,  and  twenty -five  miles  out  from  Rotorua,  is  the  "  Alum  Cave," 
with  an  arch  30  ft.  high  and  of  the  same  width,  its  interior  being 
from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high. 

The  treat  of  the  first  day's  drive  of  fifty  miles  is  attained  upon 
reaching  Wairakei,  which  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  ft.,  and 
here  the  traveller  stays  over-night,  being  lulled  into  refreshing  sleep 
by  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  hotel,  but  not  until  the  sight-seeing 
of  the  day  has  again  roused  the  admiration  of  the  tourist.  Geyser 
Valley,  near  Wairakei,  will  be  found  an  astonishing  spot  by  all 
Americans  who  are  in  search  of  natural  phenomena.  There  Nature 
is  lavish  in  her  display,  emitting  sounds  suggestive  of  Mother 
Earth's  mechanism ;  and  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  are  un- 
<'easingly  in  play,  sending  up  clouds  of  steam  into  the  air.  Wai- 
rakei, at  the  first  glance,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  prosperous 
manufacturing  hamlet,  seen  through  the  haze  of  forests  of  smoking 
chimneys.  So  it  is  in  a  sense,  but  it  is  Nature's  titanic  work- 
shop that  is  so  busy  below  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Man  is 
only  a  helpless  spectator  of  these  operations.  "  Witching  Wai- 
rakei," remarked  a  visitor,  "  is  probably  the  place  on  which  the 
memorv   dwells    most    affectionatelv    in   after   davs."      One   of    the 
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chief  charms  of  the  place  is  its  homelike  appearance.  There  are 
pleasure-grounds,  picturesque  cottages,  a  tennis-lawn,  a  bowling- 
green,  and  other  accessories  of  civilisation.  Wairakei  takes  in  the 
hot  mineral  stream  of  the  Kiri-o-hine  kai  ("  new  skin,"  literally 
"food  for  the  skin  of  a  young  woman").  The  baths  have  been 
found  very  beneficial  in  various  cases. 

Standing  on  the  bank  of  the  small  lake,  one  hears  a  constant 
and  regular  "  thud,  thud,"  as  though  a  Vulcan  forge  was  in  active 
operation.  This  is  but  another  demonstration  of  nature  at  work. 
Powerful  internal  explosions  constantly  attract  the  attention  and 
at  the  same  time  arouse  the  amazement  of  visitors.  Near  by  is 
Te  Rekereke,  a  geyser  which  throws  a  column  of  water  15  ft. 
high,  and  illustrates  nature  at  play.  Another  wonder  is  Tuhu- 
tahi,  with  its  circular  basin  of  50  ft.  across,  containing  an  effer- 
vescing sheet  of  hot  water  continually  in  action,  and  having  queer 
agitations,  intermittently  sending  up  its  surface  en  masse  to  a 
height  of  8  ft.  The  visitor  wonders  at  the  hidden  internal  force 
behind  these  spasmodic  eruptions,  and  watches  them  in  amazement. 

The  great  Wairakei  is  a  marvel.  Its  crater,  basin- like  in  shape, 
is  20  ft.  deep,  and  always  full  of  hot,  seething  water.  At  intervals 
of  about  eight  minutes  the  contents  of  the  crater  are  thrown  into 
the  air,  sometimes  as  high  as  30  ft.  For  years  nature  has  been 
throwing  up  and  taking  back  the  boiling  waters  of  Wairakei. 

This  little  list  does  not  exhaust  the  marvels  of  the  valley. 
There  are  sulphur  pools,  the  "  Heron's  Nest,"  and  the  "  Petrify- 
ing Geyser,"  an  extremely  odd  freak,  showing  where  the  flowing 
waters  have  accumulated  formations  of  incrustations  of  glistening 
cascades.  Hot-mud  volcanoes  also  abound,  and  there  is  a  great 
natural  oddity  called  the  "  Donkey  Engine,"  a  geyser  from  which 
steam  is  ejected  at  regular  intervals  with  much  force  and  with 
thuds  resembling  the  engine  of  industry  after  which  it  is  named. 
"  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Feathers  "  is  a  circular  opening,  whence 
issues  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  at  regular  intervals  a  beau- 
tiful fountain,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
feathers.  It  frequently  throws  the  watery  plumes  on  either  side 
50  ft.,  and  reaches  an  elevation  of  25  ft.  This  extraordinary  dis- 
play goes  on  for  about  a  minute.  The  "  Dragon's  Mouth,"  the 
"  Black  Geyser,"  the  "  Funnel,"  and  a  dozen  other  boiling  oddi- 
ties and  geysers  are  in  this  amazing  and  appalling  district,  yet  the 
area  is  perfectly  safe  to  visit. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  these  merely  suggestive  notes,  there 
are  more  wonders  of  the  earth  and  things  beneath  the  earth  to  be 
found  here  than  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  or  have  ever  been 
dreamt    of    by    philosophers.       Even    about    the    hotel    where    the 
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visitors  stay  there  are  a  number  of  hot  mineral  baths  of  different 
deposits,  which  are  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

To  the  tourist  travelling  to  Wellington  from  Auckland  via  the 
West  Coast,  and  to  whom  time  is  not  of  absorbing  importance,  a 
few  days'  stay  in  the  picturesque  Town  of  New  Plymouth  will  be 
well  repaid.  The  settlement  has  had  a  somewhat  chequered  career 
owing  to  early  wars  with  the  Maori  tribes  of  the  district,  but  the 
wise  and  liberal  land  legislation  of  recent  years,  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Natives,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  influenced  by  no  other  motives  than  to  place 
both  races  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  social  advantages  and 
opportunities,  and,  in  short,  to  preserve  the  race  from  extinction  by 
wise  and  efficient  sanitary  regulations,  has  worked  a  complete  re- 
formation, and  is  attracting  the  Maoris  to  join  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. Taranaki  is  a  great  centre  of  the  dairying  industry,  and  the 
extent  of  its  expansion  seems  limitless.  It  was  recently  stated  on 
official  authority  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
cows  are  milked  every  morning  in  New  Zealand  by  nearly  sixty 
thousand  persons. 

Peerless  and  superb,  great  Egmont  wills 

To  dwell  apart,  beside  the  western  strand  ; 

The  sweeping  outlines  of  his  towering  cone 

Curve  from  the  shore  itself,  and  steadfast,  grave, 

Above  the  shifting,  ever-changing  wave 

The  solitary  Titan  watches  lone. 

Moveless,  majestic. 

The  beautiful  snow-clad  peak  is  8,260  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  the  North  Island.  Egmont  is  claimed  to  be 
the  most  perfect  cone-shaped  mountain  in  the  world.  The  route  to 
its  base  is  by  a  short  railway  journey  from  New  Plymouth  to 
Stratford ;  then  by  coach  for  ten  miles  to  Dawson's  Fall  House, 
which  is  as  far  up  the  mountain  as  it  is  possible  to  go  with  a  coach. 
The  balance  of  the  journey  is  a  mountain-climbing  feat ;  but  the 
beauties  and  glory  of  the  panoramic  scenery — a  heavenly  vision — is 
worth  the  effort.  On  making  the  ascent,  one  sees  vale  and  dale 
and  sea  stretching  to  the  limit  of  vision.  On  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  South  or  Middle  Island  other  gigantic  sentinels  appear  in 
the  south-west,  while  directly  beneath  your  feet  is  usually  a  storm 
or  veil  of  clouds  mantling  this  broad  mountain-peak  below  the 
eternal-snow  line. 

All  visitors  thoroughly  enjoy  this  trip,  as  it  fills  the  heart  and 
mind  full  of  the  exhilarating  sensations  sung  of  by  poets,  as  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  nature  are  only  enjoyed  by  ascending  to 
such  an  altitude  as  that  of  Mount  Egmont,  Similar  scenery,  to  use 
a    comparison,    even    Switzerland    does   not    possess,  as  she  has   no 
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tumbling  of  ocean    waves  washing  her  shores.      It  is  William  Culleu 

Bryant,  an  American  poet,  who  sings, — 

Ascend  our  lofty  mountains.    Let  thy  foot 
Fail  not  with  weariness,  for  on  their  tops 
The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  earth, 
Spread  wide  beneath,  shall  make  thee  to  forget 
The  steep  and  toilsome  way. 

A  fact  not  generally  known  in  connection  with  Captain  Cook's^ 
visit  to  Mercury  Bay  (which  he  named  in  allusion  to  his  landing 
there  to  observe  the  transit  of  Mercury)  is  that  in  his  "  Voyages," 
1769,  page  347,  he  speaks  of  the  great  quantities  of  ironsand  which 
were  brought  down  by  the  little  rivulets  of  fresh  water,  demonstrat- 
ing that  there  was  ore  of  that  metal  not  far  inland  ;  "  but,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  neither  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  or  on  any  other 
part  of  the  coast  that  we  have  seen,  know  the  use  of  iron,  or  set  the 
least  value  upon  it,  all  of  them  preferring  the  most  worthless  and 
useless  trifle,  not  only  to  a  nail,  but  to  any  tool  of  that  metal." 
This  record  is  of  historic  interest  and  value  in  view  of  the  successful 
flotation  of  a  combination  of  capitalists  in  London  to  utilise  the 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  ironsand  on  the  beaches  of  the  Taranaki 
coast. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
WAIRAKEI   TO    WANGANUI. 

Wild  Eiver  Scenery  —  The  Waikato  Niagara  —  Unique  Maori 
Carving  —  The  Witches'  Cauldron  —  Satan's  Glory  —  Lake 
Scenery  —  Forest  Drive  and  Mountain  Views  —  Eare  Ferns 
— PiPiRiKi  River  Panorama — Restful  Scene — Primeval  Forest 
— Old  and  New  Rhine  :  A  Contrast. 

The  tourist  who  has  done  the  sights  of  Taranaki  may  take  his 
choice  of  completing  his  passage  to  Wellington  by  steamer  or 
taking  the  train  from  Stratford  to  Wanganui,  107  miles  along  the 
line,  where  the  waters  of  the  river,  "  The  Rhine  of  New  Zealand," 
go  to  mingle  for  ever  with  Old  Ocean's  brine.  The  traveller  who 
prefers  to  make  his  way  from  Wairakei  overland  to  Pipiriki  through 
the  Taupo  volcanic  zone,  and  down  the  Wanganui  River,  will  find 
every  convenience  ready  to  hand. 

Pipiriki  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  defence 
made  by  Major  Brassey  during  several  days  against  a  close  invest- 
ment by  the  Maoris.  When  reduced  to  extremities,  the  Major,  in 
consultation  with  his  subordinate  officers,  despatched,  after  a  fashion 
common  in  the  Sepoy  War,  a  scout  with,  wound  in  his  hair,  a 
mysterious  message  couched  in  Latin  and  French,  appealing  for 
succour ;  and  relief  came  in  due  course. 

The  Waikato  River,  which  flows  through  Wairakei,  presents  a 
fine  sight  as  it  sweeps  through  the  gorges  and  deep  ravines  of  wild 
country.  The  river  becomes  a  torrent  in  its  wild  rush  over  a 
jagged  rock-bed  and  boulders,  which  in  one  place  form  the  Aratia- 
tia  Rapids,  over  which  goes  the  river  on  its  way,  foaming,  whirling, 
dashing,  like  the  rapids  of  Niagara.  Madly  it  surges  down  the 
steep,  rugged  descent,  increasing  in  its  terrific,  foaming  fury. 
Suddenly  it  takes  a  great  plunge,  and  with  a  fearful  roar  goes  over 
the  precipice  down  to  a  broad,  still  basin  of  water  below.  Thus 
we  have  the  lovely  Huka  Falls,  where  the  water  dashes  up  or  re- 
bounds in  spray,  which,  scattered  by  the  wind,  makes  rainbows  on 
a  sunny  day.      These   are  the  greatest  waterfalls  in  New   Zealand. 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening, 

The  air  with  its  sounding ; 

And  so,  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 

Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  ending. 

All  at  once,  and  all  o'er  with  a  mighty  uproar, 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  from  Lodore. 
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The  Huka  Falls  make  a  sight  of  majestic  grandeur,  and  so 
entrancing  that  one  loves  to  linger  and  watch  the  wild,  frantic  leaps 
of  this  great  tumbling  body  of  sparkling  water,  the  rich-blue  colour 
of  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty.  The  roar  behind  or  beneath 
the  falls  is  fascinating,  but  without  a  guide  the  place  is  dangerous 
to  explore. 

Margaret  Bullock,  in  hei*  "  Glimpses  of  Wonderland/'  writes, 
"  Not  more  than  50  ft.  apart,  the  rifted  rocks,  richly  bedecked  with 
shrubbery,  are  lightly  spanned  near  their  middle  by  a  graceful  sus- 
pension bridge,  over  which  you  see  the  purple  outline  of  distant 
hills.  With  the  music  of  the  rapid  beside  you  in  your  ear,  and  its 
silver  spray  cooling  your  cheek,  you  watch  in  wonder  the  vast  flood 
urging  itself  into  the  gorge.  You  know  the  latter's  measurement — 
some  50  ft.  wide  by  1,000  ft.  long — but  cannot  realise  the  fact  where 
you  stand.  All  sense  of  proportion  vanishes  as  you  gaze,  fascinated 
by  the  ceaseless  and  tremendous  activity  of  those  whirling  waters, 
rushing,  singing,  leaping  in  billows  of  foam,  which  dash  against  the 
cliff-sides,  to  be  sent  back  in  glittering  showers.  But,  fine  as 
this  view  is,  you  must  get  to  closer  quarters  to  see  the  cataract  to 
perfection.  Standing  on  the  middle  of  the  suspension  bridge,  and 
gazing  alternately  up  and  down,  you  must  be  sensation-proof  if  you 
are  not  deeply  impressed  by  the  unique  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
Three  hundred  yards  of  a  narrow,  rock-bound  channel,  and  a  great 
river  is  squeezing  itself  through  in  frantic  haste  and  with  wild 
uproar.  W^hat  a  scene  it  is  !  With  what  force  and  fury  the  waters 
hurl  themselves  through  the  narrow  pass  and  down  the  various  drops. 
There  are  several,  totalling  79  ft.,  and,  as  in  mid-career  for  the  last 
and  largest,  the  wild  waters  heave  along  with  thunderous  roar,  each 
weeping,  whirling,  billow  foam-crested  and  tossing  up  showers  of 
glistening  spray,  and  every  inch  of  visible  water  white  with  the  fury 
of  the  frantic  struggle,  you  feel  as  never  before  the  feebleness  of  the 
human  atom.  The  power  compressed  between  the  two  cliffs  is  tre- 
mendous, and  the  sublimity  of  its  expression  fills  you  with  awe — 
unless,  indeed,  you  belong  to  the  soulless  crew  whose  little  minds 
can  dwell  on  no  grander  theme  than  the  inscription  of  their  own 
vulgar  names.  Even  here,  the  very  bridge  on  which  you  stand  in 
reverent  contemplation  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  in 
nature,  is  ruthlessly  defaced  by  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  deserve 
prosecution.  These  fail  to  appreciate  the  glories  of  the  scene,  the 
music  of  the  flood,  the  swish  and  murmur  of  waters,  the  deep  un- 
ceasing undertones  which  come  booming  from  below,  like  the 
muffled  roar  of  chained  leviathans,  the  bronze  and  golden  mosses 
upon  whose  velvet  gleam  a  million  diamonds  shoot  up  in  spray,  nor 
see  the  wondrous  attractions  of  this  incomparable  scene." 
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From  Wairakei,  after  a  delightful  drive  of  six  miles  through 
pastoral  country  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Waikato  River,  Taupo  is 
reached,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  About 
two  miles  outside  is  a  quaint  hotel,  with  little  one-story  cottages, 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  set  out  on  the  lawn  like  the  "  Noah's 
Ark "  of  our  infancy.  The  dining-room  is  a  spacious  building, 
which  was  erected  and  elaborately  carved  by  Maoris,  and  is  very 
unique.  At  Taupo  is  the  well-known  "Crow's  Nest"  geyser,  a 
most  curious  freak,  ejecting  its  column  of  water  20  ft.  to  80  ft.  high, 
while  near  by  are  other  curious  displays,  the  ''  Witches'  Cauldron," 
"  Satan's  Glory,"  and  "  Paddle-wheel  Ben." 

A  smoking  stream  courses  through  the  grounds,  for  you  are 
again  among  the  thermal  springs.  Hot  mineral  baths,  of  several 
grades  and  tones,  for  relieving  all  ailments  and  aches,  are  offered  to 
guests  without  extra  fee.  The  whole  may  be  likened  to  Washington 
Irving's  "  Sleepy  Hollow  "  and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  so  delightful 
are  the  surroundings,  making  a  charming  place  to  rest  and  in  which 
to  recuperate. 

In  continuing  the  journey  towards  Wanganui  River,  Taupo 
Lake,  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  is  crossed,  and  fine  views  skirt 
its  banks  as  the  little  steamer  ploughs  her  way  through  the  lake's 
wavelets.  After  resuming  coaching,  the  traveller  has  an  hour  to 
view  the  giant  mountains,  Ruapehu  (9,000  ft.),  Tongariro  (7,515), 
and  Ngauruhoe,  which  are  in  prominent  relief.  Their  peaks  are 
beautifully  situated,  and  are  overmautled  with  snow,  glistening  in 
the  sun  by  day  and  illuminated  by  the  moon  at  night. 

Approaching  Pipiriki,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wanganui  River,  the 
scene  of  Major  Brassey's  famous  defence  of  a  siege  during  the  Maori 
war,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Maoriland,  the  drive  is  through  the 
bush,  abounding  in  all  that  makes  a  forest  drive  enjoyable,  and  in 
which  is  heard — 

The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branch 
And  blossom  in  the  zenith. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  forest  effects  in  other  lands,  there  are  here  in 
nature's  lavish  profusion  all  the  most  delicate  ferns  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  types,  with  fronds  of  marvellous  hue,  of  better  quality  and 
beauty  even  than  those  seen  in  the  tropics — 

A  land  of  streams,  some  like  a  downward  smoke, 

Slow-drooping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go. 
And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke. 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below ; 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  go 

From  the  inner  laild. 

For  twenty-five  miles  the  road  ascends  by  a  gentle  grade  to  a  height 
of  3,000  ft.,    affording   excellent  views    of   miles  of  country,  dotted 
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here  and  there  with  blue  lakes.  The  road  skirts  the  lake  for  several 
miles,  then  enters  the  valley  lying  between  the  rugged  peaks  of  the 
Kairaanawa  Ranges  and  the  mountains  of  Ruapehu  and  Tonga- 
riro,  passing  the  lovely  Lake  Rotoaira,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

Karioi,  an  accommodation-house,  is  reached  at  nightfall,  where 
the  travellers  do  justice  to  the  evening  dinner,  and  later  on  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  that  quiet  slumber  that  is  so  refreshing  and  restful  in 
such  a  matchless  climate  and  pure  mountain  air,  away  from  the  roar 
and  worry  of  city  life. 

Now  the  long  splendours  of  the  day  were  passed, 
The  joyous  tints  of  eve  subsiding  fast, 
The  western  hill-tops,  touched  with  solemn  rays, 
Their  slopes  in  chestnut-hued  and  chocolate  haze. 
Thin  veiled,  that  melted  downwards  into  gloom. 

The  journey  to  Pipiriki  is  continued  in  the  morning,  but  the  de- 
lights of  this  coach-and-four  trip  through  the  bright-flower-bedecked 
fern-lined  road,  in  the  midst  of  a  New  Zealand  forest,  and  breathing 
as  refreshing  air  as  God  ever  made,  can  most  and  best  of  all  be  en- 
joyed rather  than  artistically  described.  The  road  emerges  from  the 
bush,  goes  round  precipitous  bluffs,  and  Pipiriki  is  at  last  reached^  a 
welcome  stopping-place. 

As  West  Point  looks  down  on  the  Hudson  River  in  America,  so 
Pipiriki  is  situated  high  up  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Wanganui  River.  It 
is  a  perfectly  charming  hamlet,  this  historic  spot,  with  the  grand 
river  scenery  stretched  out  hundreds  of  feet  below  like  a  panorama, 
the  river  sweeping  past  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  hotel,  on  its 
coign  of  vantage,  overlooking  the  wide  expanse  of  water,   mountain, 

and  forest. 

The  streams  where  the  river 
In  summer  dividing. 
In  silver  threads  hurriedly  gliding. 
Over  glittering  beds  of  shingle. 

The  Maori  whares  (houses)  are  all  dotted  on  the  mountain-side,  and 
cattle  graze  on  the  hillocks,  while  the  low -hanging  white  clouds 
kiss  the  mountain-peaks  as  they  float  overhead.  The  whole  scene 
is  restful  to  the  traveller,  and,  if  he  is  a  man  of  leisure,  he  can 
here  enjoy  what  a  New  Zealand  summer  really  is  (December  to 
March),  appreciating  it  the  more  as  he  contrasts  it  with  the  howl- 
ing blizzards  and  snowstorms  of  that  time  of  the  year  in  America. 
Here  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  daily  answering  the  question,  "  Is  life 
worth  living?" 

Small  steamers  ply  up  the  Wanganui  River  above  Pipiriki, 
The  scenery  which  extends  along  this  New- World  Rhine  enables  the 
traveller    to    more    fully    comprehend    the    meaning    of    the    term 
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"  beauties  of  nature."  The  river's  banks  are  quite  perpendicular^ 
towering  in  places  to  a  height  of  from  200  ft,  to  500  ft.  A  visit 
to  two  large  caves,  accessible  to  the  tourist,  adds  to  the  novelty  of 
the  up-river  trips. 

But  it  is  on  the  "  upper  reaches"  of  the  river  that  all  the  glorv 
of  Nature's  panorama  is  exhibited.  Down  to  the  very  water's  edge 
comes  the  forest,  presenting  the  vast  wealth  of  nature  so  lavishly 
displayed  in  this  country — climbing  ferns,  flowering  lichens,  over- 
hanging plants,  and  many-hued  foliage  garlanded  about  the  mighty 
tree-trunks.  Bushes  rich  in  foliage,  flowering-shrubs,  tall  feathery- 
headed  toetoes  swaying  to  the  breezes,  ferns  with  fronds  of  the 
most  delicate  design  and  the  most  verdant  hue,  of  every  size  and 
height  known  in  their  class — all  these  combine  to  make  a  uniquely 
green  thicket.  Intermingling  here  and  there  are  bright  forest 
flowers,  including  the  brilliant  red  of  the  rata-tree,  and  others  toa 
brilliant  to  bloom  under  the  direct  sun's  rays,  whilst  an  abundance 
of  white  Clematis  adds  contrasts  to  the  scene.  Truly  Nature  makes 
a  picture  for  the  traveller  along  the  beautiful  Wanganui  River, 
which  will  never  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  one  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  making  the  record. 

Turning  down  the  river,  the  steamer  heads  towards  the  Town 
of  Wanganui,  which  is  situated  sixty  miles  distant,  near  the  mouth 
of  this  picturesque  river.  The  down-river  trip  presents  a  con- 
stantly moving  panorama  of  novelties  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
traveller.  On  one  side  will  be  seen  a  beautiful  gorge,  with  deep 
ravines,  darkened  to  perpetual  twilight  by  the  overspreading 
greenery,  and  ferns  that  luxuriate  within  the  dark  recesses  down 
which  the  cool  water  runs. 

The  sunlight  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns. 

He  who  surveyed  this  country  must  have  been  both  a  classic 
and  a  pious  man.  Here  are  Jerusalem,  Corinth,  and  the  traveller 
may,  if  he  so  pleases,  "  Go  to  Jericho."  These  are  the  names  of 
the  Native  kaingas  (villages),  whence  the  waving  of  shawls  and  mats 
and  loud  cries  of  "  Haere  mai  "  (Come  hither)  welcome  the  passing 
stranger.  Up  on  the  high  precipitous  banks,  clothed  with  a  wealth 
of  woods  such  as  New  Zealand  only  can  produce,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Maori  fortress,  a  stronghold  used  during  the  Maori-English  war 
of  1860—71.  It  was  defended  with  stout  stockading  and  earthworks, 
cunningly  contrived,  a  monument  of  the  troublous  times  when  the 
European  settler  had  to  fight  for  hearth  and  home. 

The  semi-tropical  beauty  and  verdure  covering  the  tall  white 
cliffs  skirting  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  bold,  bare,  storm-riven 
rocky  buttresses,  which  seem  to  reach  to  the  sky,  and  the  historical 
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interest  of  many  of  the  villages,  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the 
ancient  demolished  or  depleted  castle  ruins,  which  are  to  be  seen  along 
the  banks  of  the  German  Rhine.  But  the  Old-World  Rhine  runs 
slow  and  sluggishly,  whilst  the  Rhine  of  New  Zealand  is  a  con- 
stantly flowing  pellucid  stream,  drinkable  from  source  to  mouth. 
Rounding  the  turns  and  shooting  the  rapids  goes  the  steamer,  which 
has  been  specially  built  in  England  for  the  navigation  of  this  unique 
stream,  ever  forging  onwards  and  homewards  till  the  delightful 
passage  ends  at  Wanganui. 


I 

I 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
THE  TOWN  OF  WANGANUI. 

Population  and  Industries — Fine  Stretch  of  Farm  Land — Palmers- 
ton — Well-managed  Eailways — Beautiful  Pastoral  Scenery. 

Wanganui    is   charmingly  situated  on   the   river  bearing  the  name, 

about  five  miles  from  where  the  proud  waters    of  the  starry  river 

go  to  join  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island. 

The  city  at  the  census  of  1901  had  a  population  of  7,329,  and  it  is 

the   centre   of   a  thriving    agricultural    and    pastoral  district.       Its 

imports  for  the  year  1901  were  valued  at  $768,395,  and  its  exports 

at  $1,420,805,  principally  wool,  frozen   meat,  and   dairy   products. 

But  a  considerable  quantity  of   goods  produced  in   the  district  are 

shipped  from  Wellington  and  included  in  the  exports  of  this  port. 

The  growth    of  the   dairy  industry  in   the  district   during  the  past 

few  years  has  been  phenomenal.      From  the  Flagstaff  Hill  a  view  is 

obtained  of  a  fertile  stretch  of  farm   land,  and  the  great  towering 

Mount  Egmont,  with  its  ever  snow-capped  summit. 

Peerless  and  superb,  great  Egmont  wills 
To  dwell  apart,  beside  the  western  strand. 

An  iron  bridge  600  ft.  long  spans  the  river.  This  young  city  is  a 
delightful  place  in  which  to  spend  a  restful  and  beneficial  week — 
with  river  and  ocean  for  canoeing  and  yachting. 

At  Wanganui  the  train  is  boarded  for  Wellington,  151  miles 
distant.  The  cars  on  this  line  are  almost  all  American-made.  A 
dining-car  is  attached  to  the  express  trains,  and  you  can  get  a  full 
meal  (including  hot  meats)  for  2s.  (half  a  dollar).  The  meals  are 
cooked  on  the  car,  and  well  served.  The  journey  over  this  road 
to  Wellington  is  through  interesting  country  and  towns  of  much 
commercial  activity.  The  railroad  track  is  single,  and  only  at  a 
junction  is  there  any  passing  of  trains ;  therefore  collisions  are 
unknown. 

There  is  no  ringing  of  engine-bell.  As  the  express  train  dashes 
along  towards  Wellington  the  rich  pasture  lands,  on  which  graze 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  by  the  thousands,  make  pastoral 
pictures  which  have  inspired  painters  and  poets  and  impressed  every 
visitor  with  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  is  truly  an  ideal  country. 

The  largest  inland  town  in  the  North  Island  (Palmerston)  lies 
halfway  between  Wellington  and  Wanganui,  and  is  a  resting-place 
on    the    railroad   journey  from    the    Empire   City  to  the   "Rhine" 
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town.  Palmerston  is  called  the  hub  of  the  Manawatu,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  fertile  area  of  newly  settled  country.  The  town 
and  its  surrounding  country  have  made  wonderfully  rapid  progress 
during  the  past  decade. 

Arriving  at  the  station  or  depot  in  Wellington,  tourists  should 
first  of  all  go  to  the  luggage-van  and  identify  their  baggage,  which 
task  is  made  easy  by  the  ever-courteous  railway  employees — than 
whom  none  could  show  more  real  politeness.  Expressmen  are  on 
hand  to  despatch  the  same  to  the  hotels,  or  you  can  have  the  most 
necessary  luggage  put  on  the  coach,  coupe,  or  carriage.  Trams  are 
just  outside  the  depots,  which  pass  the  Empire,  Royal  Oak,  or  Hotel 
Cecil,  the  leading  hotels.  Guests  can  have  first-class  private  turn- 
outs from  the  city  livery  stables,  with  full-liveried  attendants  if 
desired,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


CHAPTEB    X. 
THE    EMPIEE    CITY. 

But  fifty  years  have  flown 

Since  gallant  Wakefield  and  his  comrades  gazed 

Upon  thy  shores,  delighted  and  amazed ! 

A  little  later  still— just  fifty  years — 

Since  hill  and  dale  re-echoed  British  cheers, 

Proclaiming  thee  a  daughter,  fair  and  free. 

Of  that  old  Mother  who  commands  the  sea. 

A  Fine  Port  op  Entry — Warehouses  and  Manufactories — A  Green- 
walled  City — Trade  and  Industries — Business  Enterprise — 
Caste  Barriers  unknown — A  Hospitable  People  —  Institutions 
— Places  of  Recreation — Statement  by  the  Mayor  of  Wel- 
lington— As  Rome  is  to  Italy  and  London  to  England,  so  is 
Wellington  to  New  Zealand — It  is  the  "Empire  City"  of 
THE  Colony,  the  Capital,  and  Seat  of  Government. 

Situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  a  beautiful  bay,  away  from  the 
tumbling  waves  of  the  Pacific  as  it  flows  through  Cook  Strait, 
Wellington  possesses  a  fine  port  of  entry,  where  a  great  portion 
of  the  New  Zealand  shipping  trade  is  concentrated.  Wellington  has 
the  deepest  harbour  and  most  extensive,  complete,  and  latest  wharf- 
age and  cartage  accommodation  of  any  port  in  Australasia. 

Close  down  by  the  quays  are  the  great  warehouses  and  embryonic 
manufactories.  The  chief  business  streets  start  from  the  water's 
edge,  wind  about  the  harbour  lines,  and  then  follow  the  turns  of  the 
base  of  the  hills  which  circle  the  city  as  ''  the  hills  round  Jeru- 
salem." Municipal  ordinances  prohibit  the  habitation  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  mountain-sides  which  go  to  form  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Town  Belt."  Wellington  is  really  a  green-walled  city,  within 
which  and  its  suburbs  reside  49,344  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
15,145  since  the  census  of  1891.  With  Petone  and  the  Hutt,  the 
urban  population  is  55,279. 

Wellington  is  an  active,  busy  mart.  It  has  steamship  lines 
running  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  does  a  great  over- 
sea trade.  The  Union  Steamship  Company,  which  is  next  in  carrying- 
power  to  the  Government  Railways,  is  mainly  controlled  and  owned 
by  New-Zealanders.  The  company  has  sixty-four  fine  steamers 
trading  on  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  coasts,  and  they  also 
run  to  India.  The  Union  Steamship  Company  has  offices  in  all  the 
principal  cities  in  New  Zealand,  with  the  head  office  in  Dunedin,  and 
it  also  has  branches  in  Australia,  San  Francisco,  and  London. 
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American  visitors  will  be  much  struck  with  the  business  enter- 
prise and  commercial  advancement  found  throughout  New  Zealand. 
Trade  is  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  New 
York.  Though  Wellington  cannot  be  called  a  great  manufacturing 
centre,  it  has  650  registered  factories  within  its  'limits,  affording 
employment  to  6,800  people.  The  merchants  are,  on  the  whole, 
broad-minded,  progressive,  enterprising,  and  wideawake  men,  very 
honourable  in  their  dealings.  While  the  population  of  Wellington 
is,  as  above  stated,  only  about  55,000,  being  a  seaport  and  also 
a  commercial  centre,  its  business  workings  aggregate  fully  as  much 
as  any  city  in  America  of  100,000  inhabitants.  Butter  and  cheese 
from  the  outlying  district  creameries  are  sent  from  this  city  in  the 
steamers  to  foreign  markets,  this  export  trade  having  doubled  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  Wellington  Woollen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's manufactures  of  rugs  and  tweed  are  sent  to  all  markets, 
their   factories   occupying   a   floor-space   of   65,000   square  feet. 

The  winter  months  in  New  Zealand  are  June,  July,  and  August 
(strange,  is  it  not,  to  an  American  visitor?),  and  these  months  see 
Wellington  more  astir  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  as 
Parliament  sits  during  those  months,  and  the  "  Lords  come  to 
town." 

There  are  large  dry-goods  stores  and  general  merchandise  a  la 
Wanamaker.  Some  of  the  stores  devote  one  great  window  to  a 
display  of  steamer  rugs  (all  New  Zealand  made),  and  the  next- one 
to  brass  goods  of  all  kinds,  whilst  in  a  third  window  will  appear 
a  complete  bedroom  suite.  The  windows,  in  some  cases,  are  as 
large  as  Macy's  in  New  York.  One  o£  these  establishments  in 
Wellington  has  an  entirely  new  brick  building,  three  stories  high, 
connecting  with  the  main  store,  devoted  to  carpets,  matting,  and 
suchlike   goods. 

The  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  butcher's  establish- 
ment that  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere  is  in  this  city.  This  shop  is 
situated  on  Lambton  Quay  (which  ought  to  be  altered  to  Crescent), 
the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The  interior  fittings  of  the  shop 
are  in  a  semicircular  form.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  whole  sheep 
and  eighty  quarters  of  beef  hang  on  the  patent  revolving  steel  slides, 
whilst  game  and  poultry  hang  above  and  are  stored  in  the  great 
refrigerators  in  the  rear  of  the  premises.  General  manager  T. 
Brown  has  driven  his  horse  and  business  wagon  within  the  shop 
and  about  the  circle  when  it  was  fully  stocked.  The  Gear  Company 
has  five  branches  in  Wellington. 

Farther  down  the  Quay  a  returned  officer  from  the  Boer  War 
has  as  complete  a  tobacco-store  as  you  would  find  in  the  swell  stores 
along  Broadway  ;  and  still  further  along  the   street  is  a  drug-store 
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(they  are  all  termed  "  chemist  shops "  here)  just  as  up  to  date  as, 
and  in  some  respects  more  complete  than,  New  York  can  boast  of. 
The  interior  of  this  latter  store  is  elaborately  fitted  up  with  polished 
rosewood,  large  bevel-glass  mirrors,  and  nickel  fittings.  The  latest 
known  drugs  and  modern  surgical  instruments  are  kept  in  stock  ; 
and  there  are  also  a  ladies'  retiring  and  consultation  room,  with 
a  trained  and  uniformed  nurse  in  attendance ;  a  dentist's  room, 
vaccination  room,  surgical  rooms  for  emergencies,  and  a  general 
reception  room,  all  connected  with  and  making  up  this  advanced 
drug-store  at  tiie  Antipodes,  in  up-to-date  progressive  New  Zealand. 
Visitors  need  not  fear  being  away  from  skilled  physicians  or  from 
any  lack  of  advanced  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  as  all  these 
requirements  are  fully  met, 

Wellington  is  truly  the  "  Empire  City  "  of  New  Zealand,  and  life 
and  social  conditions  here  would  be  congenial  even  to  New-Yorkers. 
It  rejoices  in  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  known 
cities.  The  census  returns  for  1901  show  that  the  birth-rate  was 
2635  per  thousand  of  mean  population,  and  the  death-rate  10*66, 
and,  including  the  suburbs,  10"29,  the  lowest  in  the  colony.  The 
sewage  system  for  the  city  is  complete,  costing  $1,500,000,  the 
drainage  being  carried  four  miles  out  to  the  ocean,  leaving  the 
harbour  unpolluted.  The  city  tramways,  which  are  at  present 
worked  with  horse-traction,  will  soon  be  worked  by  electricity.  The 
service  belongs  to  the  municipality,  and  shows  a  profit  over  working- 
expenses. 

Any  one  can  cable  Athens,  New  York,  Peru,  Paris,  and  London 
from  any  of  the  cities  in  New  Zealand.  Electricity  is  applied  just 
as  it  is  in  London  or  in  New  York,  and  Edison's  phonograph  and 
kinematograph  exhibitions  are  to  be  Jieard  and  seen  here  just  as  in 
the  United  States. 

The  imports  at  the  Port  of  Wellington  for  the  year  1901  were 
valued  at  $15,233,535,  an  increase  of  $1,398,205  over  the  year  1900, 
while  the  exports  for  1901  amounted  to  $9,719,815,  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  $2,007,160.  In  the  year  1891 
the  capital  value  of  land  and  improvements  in  the  Borough  of 
Wellington  was  $106,157,000,  and  as  revised  to  the  31st  March,  1902, 
$169,518,000,  an  increase  of  $63,361,000.  The  principal  increases 
showing  the  progress  of  the  Provincial  District  of  Wellington  between 
1891  and  1901  were  as  follow  :  Unimproved  value  of  land, 
$36,839,415;  value  of  improvements,  $26,017,690;  total  area  of 
holdings  (including  sown  grasses  and  land  in  fallow),  2,637,323 
acres ;  in  sown  grasses,  $2,548,418  ;  sheep,  $4,239,538,  an  increase 
over  1891  of  $1,489,077,  besides  smaller  increases  in  live-stock.  The 
decreases  were  merely  nominal. 
4-N.Z. 
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In  Wellington,  as  throughout  New  Zealand,  wealth  is  diffused 
and  caste  barriers  are  almost  unknown.  Hospitality  is  to  the 
people  a  duty,  a  custom,  and,  above  all,  a  pleasure,  and  towards 
Americans  especially  so. 

Easter  is  the  season  of  the-  year  that  would  be  autumn  in 
America ;  but  no  fallen  leaves  or  browning  of  foliage  marks  the 
change,  even  during  winter,  for  the  indigenous  flora  is  perennial 
and  evergreen.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  about  60°  to  65° 
in  March  and  April  (the  fall  months),  and  in  May  everything  is 
as  green  as  in  June  in  the  United  States.  Good  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Easter  Monday  here  are  national  holidays,  and  Easter  Monday 
is  observed  as  a  close  holiday  by  the  banks,  wholesale  mercantile 
houses,  Government  offices,  legal  circles,  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Easter  Sunday  is  observed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
United  States,  but  more  perfect  weather  could  not  be  found  than 
that  which  prevails  here  in  Easter  and  during  the  holiday  season. 
The  merchants,  tradespeople,  and  even  wage-earners,  with  their 
families,  take  themselves  off  for  Easter  vacation,  and  they  all  cer- 
tainly look  the  better  for  it — a  happy,  contented,  God-fearing, 
industrious,  progressive  people. 

It    was    the    late    Thomas    Bracken    who    wrote    the    following 

lines: — 

And  up  the  gullies,  from  the  snow-white  beach 
That  stretched  along  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
The  ocean's  organ,  with  its  deep-toned  boom, 
Called  up  the  wand'ring  spirits  of  the  main. 

The  poet  must  have  intended  this  to  apply  to  one  of  Wellington's 
most  windy  days. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Wellington  are  vested  in  the  Corpora- 
tion by  Act  of  Parliament,  ''  to  be  held  by  the  Corporation  as  a 
place  of  public  recreation  and  enjoyment  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  of  the  City  of  Wellington.^'  The  Corporation  has  spent  an 
average  of  $2,000  per  annum  on  the  gardens,  and  very  considerable 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  area  is  about  70  acres,  but 
possession  of  about  6  acres  has  been  reserved  by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  a  battery.  The  City  Council  is  carrying  out 
its  system  of  improving  the  Gardens  and  making  them  still  more 
attractive  to  the  public.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  "  Botanies/' 
as  they  are  popularly  called,  is  the  glimpses  of  natural  bush  which 
the  Gardens  contain,  and  which  have  been  preserved  from  that 
*'  improving-off-the-face-of-the-earth "  process  which  modern  gar- 
deners are  wont  to  indulge  in. 

One  of  the  beautiful  drives  out  of  Wellington,  which  is 
always  enjoyed   by  visitors,  is   to   a  district   known  as    "  The  Hutt 
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Valley,"  situate  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  city.  The  Rimu- 
taka  range  of  mountains  runs  across  the  northern  head  of  the 
valley.  At  the  Lower  Hutt,  situated  in  the  centre  of  splendid 
gardens,  is  a  fine  hotel  (the  Bellevue),  where  thousands  of  Wel- 
lingtonians  spend  their  holidays  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. At  these  gardens  afternoon  teas  are  very  popular.  About 
the  hotel  are  some  of  the  finest  laid-out  grounds  in  New  Zealand, 
richly  ornamented  with  ferns,  flowers,  and  native  bush,  with  a 
labyrinth  of  walks  going  around  the  flower-  beds  and  lawns. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  the  geniality  of  New  Zealand's  climate 
than  the  magnificent  collection  of  plants  growing  here.  They 
have  been  transplanted  from  every  latitude  and  many  countries. 
The  Hutt  River,  which  flows  near  by,  is  well  stocked  with  trout, 
while  two  miles  distant  is  the  Wellington  Racing  Club's  track, 
where  the  principal  meetings  are  held  in  November,  January, 
April  (Easter),  and  July. 

Day's  Bay  is  a  charming  seaside  resort,  not  only  for  the  citizens 
oF  Wellington,  but  also  for  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  colony. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  picnics  and  afternoon  functions  during 
summer-time,  being  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Wellington  Harbour,  and  thirty  minutes'  journey  by  ferry-boat 
from  the  city. 

The  Queen's  Drive  is  another  favourite  route  for  carriages  and 
bicycles.  The  road  skirts  the  western  side  of  Port  Nicholson, 
extends  round  past  Evans  Bay  and  Lyall  Bay,  on  the  southern 
aspect  of  the  city,  and  follows  the  shore  of  Cook  Strait  and  Island 
Bay,  where  the  Pacific  Ocean  washes  on  to  the  coast  of  the  North 
Island.  The  visitors  who  take  this  drive  can  retrace  their  path  to 
the  city  back  along  the  water-front,  or  can  drive  over  a  fine  road 
through  the  populated  portion  of  Island  Bay,  and  so  on  into 
Newtown  and  the  City  of  Wellington,  The  whole  drive  occupies 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  is  very  enjoyable. 

Well  may  the  poet,  turning  for  a  moment  to  obtain  another 
glimpse  at  the  widespread  city,  with  its  red  roofs  and  inter- 
mingled green  trees,  point  to 

Where  now  the  Central  City  stretches  wide, 
And  seaward  pushes  back  the  conquered  tide, 
Wild  forests,  rich  in  every  tint  of  green, 
Mantled  the  hills  and  beautified  the  scene. 

The  attached  kindly  and  encouraging  letter  has  been  received 
from  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Aitken, 
a  member  of  Parliament  : — 
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Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

28th  October,  1902. 
I  HAVE  read  the  introduction  to  your  book  by  Sir  Robert  Stout,  and  I  can  indorse 
all  the  sentiments  expressed  therein,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  your  work  should 
tend  towards  the  drawing  closer  together  of  New  Zealand  with  the  United  States. 
Our  country  is  so  comparatively  small  that  it  is  but  a  little  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  people  such  as  yours.  At  the  same  time  we  have  here  such  conditions  in 
climate  and  land  as  will  make  this  colony  some  day  not  remote  a  very  largely 
populated  country.  Trade  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  New  Zealand 
has  developed  considerably  during  the  last  few  years.  This  has  been  brought  about 
largely  by  a  line  of  steamers  running  between  New  York  and  this  colony. 

I  would  point  out  that,  although  we  import  a  great  deal  from  America,  our  exports 
to  that  country  are  very  limited  and  small.  In  the  year  1892  our  imports  from  all 
Atlantic  ports  were  valued  at  $1,72.3,995,  which  had  increased  at  1901  to  $5,873,745, 
In  the  same  period  the  imports  from  Pacific  ports  increased  in  value  from  $184,140  to 
$1,202,575.  The  exports  to  Atlantic  ports  increased  from  $1,660,875  in  1892  to 
$2,296,570  in  1901;  and  to  Pacific  ports  from  $307,415  to  $934,520:  total  trade 
1892,  $4,512,120,  and  $9,671,695  in  1901. 

Taking  the  returns  of  exports  for  the  whole  colony,  which  consist  principally  of 
wool,  gold,  frozen  meat,  dairy  produce,  and  agricultural  produce,  I  find  that  the  figures 
for  the  years  1890  to  1900  were  as  follow  respectively:  Wool,  $20,752,995  to 
$23,747,980;  gold,  $3,956,800  to  $9,198,010  ;  frozen  meat,  from  $5,438,085;  butter  and 
cheese,  $1,088,335  to  $4,848,655;  agricultural  produce  (decrease),  from  $6,439,320  to 
$6,152,825  ;  manufactures,  from  (increase)  $2,739,735  to  $2,746,710 ;  other  New  Zea- 
land produce,  $6,968,435  to  $9,964,660  :  total  trade,  from  $47,143,804  to  $65,276,245. 
The  value  of  the  grain  exported  in  1900  was  $5,170,020,  and  in  1901,  $6,429,055. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that,  while  our  exports  of  wool,  meats,  and  butter  and  cheese 
have  greatly  increased,  some  other  classes  have  decreased.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  such  large  quantities  are  sent  to  Great  Britain  from  Canada  and  other  countries 
in  closer  proximity  to  London. 

Trade  in  this  colony  has  been  good,  and  on  the  whole  the  commercial  classes  have 
been  very  prosperous  during  the  past  ten  years.  This  has  arisen  very  largely  from  the 
settlement  of  land,  and  what  we  need  more  than  anything  else  for  further  development 
is  population.  In  1890  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  6,525,000.  In  1900 
it  had  increased  to  10,850,000. 

The  City  of  Wellington  is  now  the  leading  city  in  this  colony,  and  steamers  of  the 
very  largest  dimensions  can  come  into  the  port  and  land  goods  or  take  goods  at  the 
wharves  without  any  trouble.  I  feel  sure,  if  America  should  require  any  of  our 
products,  that  they  can  be  excelled  by  no  other  countr 

John  G.  W.  Aitken, 

Mayor  of  Wellington. 

Further  on  attention  will  be  given  to  the  various  General  Go- 
vernment departments,  and  to  the  more  important  legislation 
relating  to  labour,  land  administration,  and  other  matters. 


GHAPTEE  XI. 
CHEISTCHUECH. 

Beuold  their  work!    Kevere  their  names! 
Green  pictures  set  in  golden  frames, 
Around  the  City  of  the  Stream, 
Fulfil  the  Pilgrims'  brightest  dream. 
With  them  a  fairer  England  grew 
'Neath  speckless  skies  of  sunnv  blue. 

FiEST  New  Zealand  Eailboad — Population — Eiver  Avon — Educa- 
tional Institutions — Newspapers — A  Seaside  Resort — Clubs, 
Stores,  etc. — Climate — Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Lands — 
Agricultural  College  —  Warehouses  and  Manufactories  — 
Woollen  Mills — Attractions  to  Small  Capitalists — Govern- 
ment Inducements  to  Settlers. 

Travelling  southwards  from  the  City  of  Wellington  across  the 
restless  Straits,  the  next  inaportant  commercial  centre  is  Cliri.st- 
church,  situated  on  the  Plains  of  Canterbury,  seven  miles  from  the 
seashore.  Lyttelton,  the  port,  is  about  180  miles  distant  from 
Wellington,  and  a  regular  and  comfortable  service  is  maintained 
between  the  two  ports  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  steamers, 
which  are  well  provided,  ably  commanded,  and  thoroughly  up  to 
date  in  every  respect.  Steamers  leave  Wellington  at  5  p.m., 
reaching  Lyttelton  at  6  a.m.,  and  after  an  early  breakfast  on  board 
a  train  conveys  passengers  up  to  Christchurch  at  their  convenience. 

This  railroad,  which  passes  through  a  long  tunnel,  was  the  first 
built  in  New  Zealand,  the  work  being  commenced  on  the  31st 
December,  1863,  and  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  Canterbury  Pro- 
vincial Government.  The  first  sod  was  turned  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Sefton  Moorhouse,  Superintendent  of  the  Province,  who,  it 
is  said,  in  his  younger  days  worked  as  a  navvy  on  the  Yan  Yean 
W^aterworks,  Victoria.  The  district  was  occupied  in  the  first 
instance  by  settlers  sent  out  by  the  Canterbury  Land  Association, 
which  was  formed  in  1848  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1849,  under  the  auspices  of  prominent  men  in  England,  including 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  first  body 
of  emigrants  arrived  at  Port  Cooper  on  the  16th  December,  1850, 
and  the  settlement  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Association, 
as  directed  by  a  committee  of  management,  and  under  the  active 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Robert  Godley — to  whose  memory 
a  statue  has  been  erected — until  1853,  when  the  whole  of  Canterbury 
became  a  province  of  New  Zealand,  by  the  provisions  of  "The  Con- 
stitution Act,  1852." 
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The  City  of  Christchurch  has  retained  its  original  English 
characteristics,  and  the  people  hold  to  their  national  customs  with 
much  tenacity.  The  population  of  the  city,  including  the  adjacent 
boroughs  and  suburbs,  is  about  57,000.  It  is  somewhat  similarly 
laid  out  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  practically  level,  divided  in 
rectangular  form,  two  miles  by  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  it  is  inter- 
sected diagonally  by  a  street.  All  the  main  thoroughfares  are  66  ft. 
in  width.  There  are  numerous  open  spaces,  including  the  Cathedral 
Square,  in  the  centre,  and  Cranmer  and  Latimer  Squares.  The 
streets  have  neat,  broad  gutters,  through  which  are  always  flowing 
streams  of  pure  water,  keeping  the  city  clean  at  all  times. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  city  flows  the  Avon,  a  beautiful 
clear-running  river,  which  is  not  only  picturesque  and  lovely,  but 
its  surface  and  its  banks  afford  pretty  resorts  for  the  citizens  to 
spend  sunny  afternoons,  and  the  fine  moonlight  nights,  in  carnivals 
and  pleasure  parties,  with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  classes.  Handsome 
villas  have  been  built  on  the  banks  of  this  quiet  stream.  The 
Canterbury  Rowing  Club,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere, has  its  sheds  on  the  river.  A  spacious  hospital  and  grounds 
skirt  the  banks  of  this  peaceful  stream. 

Where  Avon's  stream,  with  many  a  twist  and  twine, 
Steals  softly  on,  in  traces  serpentine, 
Through  willow  arches  green,  by  English  lanes, 
That  skirt  the  city  of  the  fertile  plains. 

Christchurch  is  one  of  the  active  marts  of  New  Zealand,  and  is 
in  every  respect  similar  to  a  southern  Atlantic  coast  city  in 
America.  It  has  about  five  thousand  bicycles,  two  hundred  cabs, 
broughams,  coaches,  victorias,  and  harsoms,  with  theatres,  art 
galleries,  public  library,  and  museum.  The  latter  institution  ranks 
as  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  the  most  interesting  in  Aus- 
tralasia. The  two  colleges  and  Canterbury  University  are  an  honour 
to  New  Zealand,  and  would  do  credit  to  America  in  the  scope  and 
breadth  of  their  teachings,  the  magnificence  of  their  structure,  and 
spaciousness  of  the  grounds  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  They 
were  richly  endowed  by  the  first  settlers — known  as  the  "  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims" — who  consistently  showed  great  foresight  in  educa- 
tional matters. 

Just  outside  of  Christchurch,  at  Lincoln,  are  the  fine  Canterbury 
Agricultural  College  buildings.  This  college  is  a  unique  institu- 
tion, and  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  any  country,  with  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  fine  land  for  experimental  purposes,  also  complete 
outbuildings  and  appurtenances  to  assist  in  training  the  youths  of 
New  Zealand  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Christchurch   has   its   seaside   resort  located  about  five  miles  out- 
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side  the  city,  called  New  Brighton,  to  which  New  Brighton  in  New 
York  might  be  compared.  The  city  has  midday  and  residential 
clubs,  the  "  Canterbury  "  and  the  "  Christchurch,"  with  one  of  the 
most  active  "  Savage  "  clubs  in  Australasia.  The  functions  of  the 
"  Savages  "  are  attended  by  the  staid  and  distingue  of  this  old-style 
English  town.  There  are  large  stores  a  la  Wanamaker,  which  have 
"sale  days,"  and  their  stock  and  the  advertisements  relating  thereto 
would  do  credit  to  the  great  retail  establishments  of  the  United 
States.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  thousands  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  citizens,  who  walk 
about  for  enjoyment. 

The  farming  country,  on  the  Canterbury  Plains,  round  about 
Christchurch,  is  not  equalled  by  any  farming  lands  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  climate  is  ideal  throughout  the  entire  year.  There 
are  stations,  as  they  term  large  farms  or  ranches,  where  there  are 
as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifty  machine  reapers-and-binders  going 
at  one  time  in  harvest  season.  The  reapers-and-binders  throughout 
New  Zealand  are  imported  from  Canada  and  U.S.A.  American- 
made  machinery  and  implements  are  displayed  throughout  Christ- 
church,  as  in  other  cities  in  the  colony. 

The  leasing  of  Government-owned  agricultural  lands  offers  every 
facility  to  beginners.  The  Government  ownership  of  railways 
throughout  New  Zealand  also  helps  the  beginner  in  every  way,  and 
has  benefited  this  great  farming  region. 

The  rosy  cheeks  of  the  women  and  children  of  Canterbury 
would  astonish  New-Yorkers.  The  glow  of  health  and  vigour  is 
everywhere  prominent,  owing  to  the  equable  climate  and  to  the 
fact  that  New-Zealanders  believe  in  plenty  of  recreation  and  sports 
of  all  kinds. 

The  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury,  of  which  Christchurch  is 
the  capital,  has  large  warehouses  and  manufactories.  The  great 
Kaiapoi  Woollen  Works  send  their  rugs,  blankets,  and  worsteds  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  material  and  output  would  be  a  credit  to  a 
city  of  ten  times  the  population  of  Christchurch.  The  factory-hands 
dress  much  in.  the  same  style  as  people  in  moderate  circumstances 
in  the  United  States.  I  one  day  noticed  the  employees  coming 
out  of  these  woollen  works,  and  could  not  help  contrasting  their 
rosy,  rugged,  happy,  round  faces  and  neat  attire  with  the  pale 
cheeks  and  oftentimes  poorly  dressed  factory-workers  in  New  York 
City,  where,  as  I  explained  to  the  general  manager  (Mr.  Hercus), 
the  unfortunate  toilers  arp  obliged  to  stow  themselves  away  in 
overcrowded  tenement-houses,  actually  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  heat  and  passing  restless  nights.  In  New  Zealand  the  workers 
have   God's  free    air   and    sunshine   and   separate  houses    of  abode. 
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Every  house  in  this  colony  also  has  its  plot  of  ground  for  growing 
flowers  or  vegetables,  and  all  the  people  live  within  sight  of  moun- 
tain or  sea,  while  many  enjoy  both. 

The  Government  offers  the  very  best  inducements  to  settlers  to 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  New  Zealand 
does  not  cry  out  for  an  influx  of  workers,  because  all  trade  and 
labour  requirements  are  met  at  present  on  the  spot.  But  for 
people  possessed  of  a  moderate  amount  of  capital  and  desirous 
of  going  upon  the  land  this  is  the  best  of  all  colonies,  mainly 
because  there  are  no  extreme  seasons  of  climate,  and  the  rain 
never  fails  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  The  atmosphere  is  so  fine  that 
changes  in  apparel  are  rarely  necessary. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  plains 
is  far  more  equable,  the  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  being 
17' 10°  Fahr.  During  ten  years  the  mean  maximum  daily  tempera- 
ture was  61*47°,  mean  minimum  4327°,  mean  average  52"37°.  For 
forty  years  the  latter  was  52'88.  The  rainfall  for  the  thirty  years, 
1864—95,  averaged  26*11  in.  per  annum. 

In  no  part  of  the  colony  are  the  means  of  communication  su- 
perior to  those  in  Canterburj^.  Lines  of  railway  tap  and  serve  the 
whole  coastal  district  and  the  lands  on  the  western  side,  and,  as 
feeders  to  these  trunk  lines,  eight  branch  lines  have  been  extended 
westward  and  two  lines  south-eastward. 

The  lands  of  Canterbury  are  classed  thus  :  First  class, 
2,046,071  acres;  second  class,  5,207,173;  third  class  (barren  lands 
and  lauds  of  small  value),  2,350,801  :  total,  9,604,045  acres.  The 
holders  number  2,399.  The  sheep  in  the  Canterbury  District  in 
April,  1901,  numbered  4,905,878,  and  in  the  following  October  there 
were  51,970  horses,  104,033  cattle,  and  51,869  pigs.  The  bulk  of 
the  finest  frozen  meat  exported  from  the  colony  is  supplied  by  this 
district.  In  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1901,  the  number  of 
carcases  frozen  was  1,954,171,  valued  at  |6, 215,945.  During  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1902,  there  were  shipped  at  Lyttelton  and 
Timaru  wool  to  the  value  of  $4,891,570;  and  this  is  exclusive  of 
about  1,000,0001b.  bought  for  manufacture  by  the  woollen  mills  in 
the  district.  There  is  one  central  co-operative  dairy  factory,  with 
twelve  creameries,  each  capable  of  dealing  with  the  milk  of  a 
thousand  cows ;  and  there  are  seventeen  other  dairy  factories.  The 
total  value  of  the  output  in  1900  was  $541,660.  The  output  of 
timber,  coal,  &c.,  was  considerable  and  progressing.  The  census 
returns  show  that  in  1900  the  value  of  land,  machinery,  and 
buildings  used  for  factory  purposes  was  $7,445,480,  and  the  total 
value  of  manufactures  $23,506,520.  At  the  Port  of  Lyttelton,  for 
the    year   ended    31st    March,    1902,   the    imports    were    valued    at 
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$10,009,660,  and  the  exports  at  $12,323,050.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  returns  for  the  Ports  of  Timaru  and  Akaroa.  There  are  large 
and  growing  commercial  centres  at  Rangiora,  Kaiapoi,  Ashburton, 
Geraldine,  Temnka,  and  Waimate.  Wheat  was  for  many  years  a 
large  item  of  export,  but  of  late  years  the  product  has  very  little 
exceeded  the  quantity  required  for  home  consumption.  For  the  ten 
years  1891—1901  the  principal  increases  in  the  Canterbury  Provin- 
cial District  were  as  follow  :  Population,  14,649  ;  unimproved  value 
of  lands,  §11,767,200;  and  improvements,  $2,095,150.  Large  in- 
creases occurred  und«;r  other  headings. 

The  post-office  of  the  City  of  Christchurch  delivered  3,000,000 
and  collected  7,000,000  letters  last  year,  together  with  3,000,000 
books,  2.800,000  newspapers,  and  about  8,000,000  items  of  printed 
matter,  and  6,000,000  messages  were  telegraphed  from  Christchurch 
last  year.  Mr.  R.  Kirton,  the  Chief  Postmaster,  has  191  outlying 
post-offices  in  his  district.  The  deposits  for  1901  in  the  Govern- 
ment Post-Office  Savings-bank  in  Christchurch  alone  amounted  to 
£800,000  (§4,000,000).  This  system  is  the  most  popular  form  of 
savings-bank  throughout  New  Zealand,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
this  amount  was  paid  in  by  40,685  different  depositors. 

The  city  has  a  complete  telephone  system  and  exchange  (part 
of  the  State  system),  and  electric-light  plant. 

The  Lyttelton  Times  and  its  evening  edition,  the  Star,  together 
with  its  finely  illustrated  weekly,  the  Canterbury  Times,  and  the 
Press,  with  its  evening  edition,  the  Truth,  and  the  Weekly  Press, 
illustrated  with  excellent  photo-lithographs,  are  the  papers  of  this 
thriving  commercial  centre.  There  is  also  a  smart  weekly  paper 
called  the  Spectator.  The  daily  papers  are  fully  up  to  the  journal- 
istic standard  of  modern  newspapers  as  disseminators  of  news,  having 
large  circulations  and  influence  throughout  the  colony,  and  receiving 
cables  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
THE  HANMEE  SPEINGS. 

A  Health  Eesort — State  Enterprise — An  English  Landscape  in 
New  Zealand — A  Picturesque  Sanatorium — Numerous  Pastimes 
— Well-equipped  Baths — Cures  for  many  Diseases  and  Ail- 
ments—  Sport  and  Hill  -  climbing  —  Eestoration  for  Brain- 
fagged  Visitors. 

The  wonders  of  New  Zealand  are  not  monopolized  by  the  Rotorua 
district,  for  ninety-three  miles  out  from  Christchurch  are  the 
Hanmer  Springs.  The  journey  to  this  health-giving  resort  is  made 
partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  coach,  and  the  through  trip  can  be 
accomplished  in  one  day.  The  healing-springs,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  number,  range  in  temperature  from  90°  to  120°,  and  have 
done  wonders  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  skin-diseases,  and  nervous 
complaints.  I  take  the  following  from  the  Guide-book,  indorsing 
every  word  : — 

"  The  place  is  popular,  not  only  because  of  the  springs  and  their 
curative  properties,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  scenic  attractions  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  an  ideal  country  for  walking-tours  and 
riding-excursions.  The  climate  is  also  highly  conducive  to  health 
and  vigour,  and,  the  sanatorium  being  situate  at  a  height  of  1,200  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  it  has  a  clear,  bracing,  invigorating  air  even  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  distance  from  the  sea  (thirty-two  miles) 
is  a  guarantee  against  too  great  humidity,  the  bane  of  so  many 
climates.  The  mountains  on  all  sides  benefit  the  pedestrian,  who 
can  perform  feats  of  endurance  which  have  been  impossible  to  him 
in  other  localities. 

"  From  Christchurch  to  Hanmer  is  a  charming  journey  by  rail 
and  coach,  sixty-nine  miles  by  rail  to  Culverdeu,  and  twenty-four 
miles  from  this  point  by  coach  to  the  springs.  The  route  lies 
through  a  country  of  various  types.  The  region  about  Christchurch 
is  like  a  piece  taken  out  of  an  English  landscape  in  the  Midlands, 
green  pastures,  cornfields,  orchards,  small  country  towns,  broad 
white  roads,  with  everything  but  the  turnpike  gate ;  hedgerows  well 
trimmed,  with  profusion  of  may  and  rows  of  poplar  and  blue-gum  ; 
plantations  of  ash  and  elm,  chestnut,  oak,  sycamore,  and  all  the 
Conifer  tribe.  The  essential  difference  is  in  the  plantations  of  blue- 
gum,  and  these  impart  a  new  charm  to  the  landscape  as  they  rise  up 
about  the  homesteads  like  green  islands  out  of  the  rich  plain.      The 
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tram  runs  through  the  suburbs  of  the  Cathedral  City,  crosses  the 
Hare  wood  country,  thickly  farmed,  and  goes  past  Belfast,  where 
the  smoke  of  the  freezing-works  rises  up  through  tall  chimneys,  and 
insulated  rail  way- wagons  are  lying  at  sidings  waiting  for  the  frozen 
mutton  from  the  great  factory  buildings  around.  On  goes  the  com- 
fortable train  to  Kaiapoi,  through  a  rich,  well-cultivated  country 
fit  to  be  called  '  the  Garden  of  New  Zealand,'  and  thence  to 
Rangiora,  through  hundreds  of  homesteads,  passing  an  unbroken 
plain  and  obtaining  brief  glimpses  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Southern  Alps.  Through  Ashley,  Amberley,  and 
Leithfield  and  other  small  centres  to  Culverden  is  a  journey  of 
something  under  five  hours.  The  rest  of  the  journey  is  by  coach 
across  the  Amuri  Plain  into  the  gorge  of  the  Waiau-ua,  and  then, 
after  a  picturesque  drive  of  a  dozen  miles  or  so  to  the  bridge,  the 
Hanmer  Plain  comes  into  view,  and  you  reach  your  destination  in 
time  for  dinner,  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  the  invigorating  air. 

"  The  Hanmer  Plain  is  twenty  miles  long  by  two  in  width.  The 
springs  are  situated  in  an  area  of  13  acres,  enclosed  with  live  fences, 
planted  with  trees,  laid  out  in  broad  walks  and  well-kept  lawns,  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers  in  all  directions — a  pleasant,  spacious  place 
for  bathers  and  those  who  take  the  waters  to  lounge  in  during  the 
intervals  between  their  treatment.  The  view  of  the  plain  and  the 
big  sharply  marked  hills,  with  the  regular  terraces  on  which  they 
rest,  and  the  rifts  in  the  mountain  chains  made  by  many  winding 
rivers  descending  seaward  to  the  Big  Divide,  is  a  perpetual  delight 
to  the  eye,  appealing  alike  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  Sunset  and  sunrise  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
each  have  their  multitudinous  variety,  especially  fine  in  this  clear 
elevated  region,  and  the  lunar  rainbow,  rarest  and  most  delicate  of 
the  spectacles  of  the  firmament,  is  frequently  seen." 

Like  bow  gigantic  laid 
Across  the  east,  against  the  dawn  displayed, 
Crest  above  crest,  mass  over-peering  mass. 
Rise  shadowy  walls,  forbidding  us  to  pass, 
Strange  phantom  ranges,  vap'rous  and  wan, 
High  in  the  air,  across  the  pathway  ran. 

"  For  the  tourist  who  seeks  pastime  there  is  a  croquet-lawn^ 
tennis-court,  and  a  bowling-green,  and  a  reading-room  furnished 
M'ith  current  literature  of  the  day,  with  much  information  about  the 
colony,  its  scenery,  history,  and  resources.  The  accommodation 
for  visitors  is  ample.  At  the  Government  Sanatorium  are  twenty 
bedrooms,  drawing-room,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  the  doctor's 
consulting-room. 

"  The  bath-houses  are  equal  to  all  requirements,  and  completely 
furnished.      There   are  twenty-two  private  baths  and  vapour  baths. 
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supplied  with  hot  and  cold  mineral  water  led  fresh  from  Nature's 
laboratory  in  pipes  from  the  springs.  Besides  these  there  is  a  separate 
swimming-bath  for  each  sex  There  is  every  provision  in  the  way 
of  comfortable  dressing-rooms  and  all  necessary  appliances  and 
trained  attendance.  In  the  grounds  is  a  '  pump-room/  the  water 
of  which  is  very  efficacious  in  stomachic  disorders  and  troubles  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  There  is,  in  addition,  the  inhaling  of  the 
vapour,  so  effective  in  cases  of  asthma  and  bronchial  affections. 
The  natural  gas  in  the  pools  is  stored  in  a  gas-holder  and  piped  in 
the  ordinary  way  all  over  the  various  establishments,  where  it  is 
used  for  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking.  In  one  year  the  visitors 
numbered  nearly  three  thousand,  and  the  baths  taken  amounted 
to  some  twenty  thousand.  The  list  of  diseases  and  ailments  in 
which  the  water  is  efficacious  comprises  rheumatism  in  all  its  forms, 
skin-disease  of  great  variety,  certain  forms  of  spinal  paralysis 
(traumatic),  sciatica,  neuralgia,  nervous  exhaustion,  derangement 
of  the  alimentary  system  (constipation,  torpid  liver,  &c.),  asthma, 
whooping-cough,  nervous  debility,  insomnia,  brain-fag,  convalescence, 
hysteria,  and  other  neurotic  conditions.  Full  information  as  to 
treatment  is  obtainable  at  the  sanatorium.  There  are  separate 
premises  fitted  up  for  massage,  superintended  by  a  certificate^ 
masseuse,  who  has  had  much  experience." 

For  tourists  strong  enough  for  hill-climbing  there  are  many 
peaks  in  sight  from  the  Hanmer  Plain,  inviting  the  climber  by 
the  ease  of  their  ascent  and  the  magnificent  views  they  afford. 
In  altitude  they  run  to  about  6,000  ft.  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plain.      There  are  also  many  pleasant  drives. 

"  The  profusion  of  forest  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Waiau  and 
the  Ada,  together  with  the  masses  of  woods  spreading  over  the 
great  mountain-sides,  give  the  country  a  soft  charm,  and  in  summer 
the  Upper  Clarence  Valley  has  a  clear  atmosphere  like  champagne. 
Exercise  in  this  region  of  marvellous  sunrises  and  long  twilights  is 
the  most  bracing  and  rapid  of  all  the  tonics  required  by  the  weary, 
brain-fagged  people  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  toil  and  moil  of 
great  cities.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hanmer 
Plain  there  is  plenty  of  sport  to  be  had  with  horse,  gun,  and  rod. 
Ducks,  swamp-hens,  and  hares  abound,  while  deer  and  wild  cattle 
are  plentiful  in  the  Spencer  and  other  ranges  at  the  heads  of  the 
Waiau  and  the  Clarence,  and  are  spreading  steadily.  Everywhere 
there  is  trout-fishing:  trout  have  been  caught  weighing  up  to  10  lb. 
The  charges  of  every  description  are  moderate  in  the  extreme." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  CANTERBURY  PLAINS. 

Sunrise  on  the  Hills — The  Canterbury  Pilgrims — Glimpses  of 
Southern  Alps — Mount  Cook,  the  Majestic — Glorious  Field 
FOR  Alpine  Explorers — The  Hermitage — Tasman  Glacier — 
EocKs  OF  Ice  eternal  piled. 

The  glories  of  New  Zealand  scenery  have  been  praised  by  many 
gifted  pens — by  Froude,  by  Archibald  Forbes,  by  Trollope,  by  Ben. 
Farjeon,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  by  Lord 
Brassey,  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  by  a  growing  multitude  of 
travellers  and  journalists,  among  the  most  prominent  of  whom  is 
America\s  noted  writer,  Frank  Carpenter.  In  her  book  "  Station 
Life  in  New  Zealand  "  Lady  Barker  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  sunrise  on 
the  hills  in  Northern  Canterbury  :  "  I  turned  around,  to  see  before 
me  such  a  glow  of  light  and  beauty  !  For  an  immense  distance  I 
could  see  the  vast  Canterbury  Plains  ;  to  the  left  the  Waimakariri 
River,  flowing  in  many  streams.  Beyond  its  banks  the  sun  shone  on 
the  windows  of  the  houses  at  Oxford,  thirty  miles  off  as  the  crow 
flies.  The  Port  Hills  took  the  most  lovely  lights  and  shadows. 
Beyond  them  lay  the  hills  of  Akaroa,  beautiful  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe.  Christchurch  looked  quite  a  large  place  from  the 
extent  of  ground  it  seemed  to  cover.  We  looked  on  to  the  south. 
There  was  a  slight  haze  over  the  great  Ellesmere  Lake,  the  water  of 
which  is  quite  fresh,  though  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  slight 
bar  of  sand.  The  high  banks  of  the  Rakaia  made  a  deep  dark 
mark,  extending  right  back  into  the  mountains ;  and  beyond  it  we 
could  see  the  Rangitata." 

As  the  stranger  in  this  strange  land  bowls  along  the  Canterbury 
Plains  from  Christchurch  through  Ashburton  and  on  to  Timaru,  he 
is  greatly  struck  with  the  many  more  evidences  of  settled  life  than 
are  observable  in  the  North  Island.  "Here  is  quite  a  different 
country,"  exclaims  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  through  Canterbury 
and  thinks  of  Hawke's  Bay  and  Wellington  Provinces.  Yet  it  was 
only  as  far  back  as  1850  that  the  first  shiploads  of  "  Canterbury 
Pilgrims" — like  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  America — arrived  from 
England  to  settle  in  Canterbury.  Port  Lyttelton  was  named  after 
Lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  prominent  members  ol'  the  Canterbury 
Association . 
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The  journey  over  the  Canterbury  Plains  gives  the  traveller 
frequent  glimpses  of  the  Southern  Alps,  a  glorious  range  of  moun- 
tains running  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Island,  and  separating 
east  and  west  coasts  with  an  almost  impassable  barrier  of  rocks, 
glaciers,  and  eternal  snow.  Tasraan  saw  this  great  mountain-range 
as  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  this  land  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  Cook  also  saw  it,  and  gave  the  range  the  name  it  still  bears.  It 
M'as  but  a  fitting  compliment  that  the  king  peak  of  the  Southern  Alps 
should  be  given  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  British  navigators — 
Mount  Cook  !  a  glorious,  everlasting  memorial  to  a  great  sea-captain. 

As  the  journey  is  resumed  in  the  train  on  the  run  out  from  Ash- 
burton  you  are  told  to  look  out  for  Mount  Cook  "  as  you  approach 
Timaru."  All  eyes  are  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "cloud- 
piercer's  snow-capped  peak, — like  passengers  do  when  the  train  on 
the  Michigan  Central  nears  the  great  Niagara  Falls — which  rises  to 
the  great  height  of  12,349  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  wonderful 
mount,  presenting  one  of  earth's  most  glorious  spectacles.  The 
famous  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Old  World  is  not  so  grand  in  shape, 
nor  does  the  Swiss  mammoth  look  as  imposing  as  Mount  Cook.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  this  giant  presents  the  finest  outline  of  all 
the  snowy  mountains  of  the  world.  Year  by  year  the  number  of 
British  and  Continental  alpine  enthusiasts,  who  come  to  conquer 
Mount  Cook,  increase  in  number.  But  not  many  yet  can  cry, 
"  Veni  !  Vidi !  Vici  / "  Many  come,  many  look,  and  many  venture, 
but  few  yet  have  conquered  the  peak  of  Cook.  There  is  a  glorious 
icefield  here  for  the  intrepid  alpine  explorer,  who  will  find  that  in 
New  Zealand  Switzerland  is  more  than  duplicated  in  beauty  by  the 
glorious,  matchless  climate,  the  compeer  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  continental  Europe.  The  journey  to  the  Mount  Cook  region  is 
easily  made  from  Timaru, 

Besides  the  monarch  of  all  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  there  are  others 

which  are  by  no  means  puny.      Whether  the  alpine  aspirant  is  after 

the  scalp  of  Cook  or  his  neighbours  Tasraan,  Haast,  Darwin,  Sefton, 

Dampier,  or  Tyndall,  he  will  find  that 

Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows. 

For  these  Alps  contain  the  glacial  world  of  the  south,  and  Mount 
Cook  is  its  hub.  The  visitor  can  take  his  choice.  There  are 
perilous  peaks,  accessible  glaciers,  and  near  by  are  easily  placed 
passes.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  choice  for  the  novice,  for  the 
easily  satisfied,  and  for  the  most  ambitious,  Alexander-like,  eager  to 
conquer  new  heights.  Some  foreigners  consider  the  Mount  Cook 
locality  the  best  of  all  tours.  Right  on  the  spot  is  the  Hermitage — 
a   hotel    of   thirty-five   rooms,   well    and    comfortably  equipped,  with 
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Stables  and  paddocks  for  horses,  and  where  horses  and  guides  are 
always  available.  The  hotel  is  controlled  by  the  Government 
through  the  Tourist  Department,  Within  sight  of  the  Hermitage 
are  the  glories  of  the  Alps.  The  AUetsch  Glacier,  of  Switzerland,  has 
a  width  of  one  mile,  yet  it  is  in  length  and  width  inferior  to  Tasraan 
Glacier.  Here  are  some  details  showing  the  area  of  the  glacier- 
fields  in  this  district :  Tasman  Glacier  has  a  field  of  13,664  acres  of 
ice,  is  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  measures  2  miles  14  chains  at 
its  widest  part,  while  the  average  width  is  1  mile  15  chains.  This, 
like  the  overtowering  Cook,  is  the  champion  of  its  class.  Mur- 
chison  Glacier,  the  next  biggest,  drops  down  to  an  area  of  5,800 
acres  ;  then  follow  respectively  God  ley,  5,312  acres  in  extent ; 
Mueller,  3,200  acres  ;  and  Hooker  Glacier,  2,416  acres.  All  along 
the  Alps  are  hundreds  of  snow-capped  peaks  of  bold  outline,  and 
intersected  with  grand  glaciers.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  along 
the  Southern  Alps  is  3,000  ft.  lower  than  it  is  along  the  Swiss  Alps. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
TTMAEU    TO    DUNEDIN. 

Behold  a  spreading  city  by  the  sea, 
Belted  by  sunny  slopes  and  plains  of  green, 
And  skirted  by  the  foam  of  breakers  free, 
That  leap  and  dance  for  joy  along  the  shore. 

TiMARU  —  Excellent  Railway  Services  —  A  View  of  Dunedin — 
Sturdy  Scotch  Pioneers  —  A  Wealthy  Kirk — Stock  Exchange 
— Large  Business  Firms — Statistics. 

To  the  traveller  or  tourist  who  has  not  yet  descended  to  the  level  of 
the  "  common  or  garden  type  "  of  "  globe-trotter  "  Timaru  and  its 
surroundings  will  offer  many  attractions  for  a  few  days'  stay  before 
continuing  the  journey  to  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  the  Bluff,  and 
Stewart  Island. 

Timaru  is  situated  on  the  coast  and  railway-line,  131  miles  from 
Dunedin  and  100  miles  from  Christchurch.  It  has  a  population  of 
6,424 ;  and  during  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1902,  the 
value  of  goods  imported  at  Timaru  was  $787,335,  and  the  exports 
$3,728,535.  The  town  has  a  well-constructed  artificial  harbour, 
occupying  an  area  of  50  acres.  The  town  is  picturesque,  situate  on 
undulating  hills  overlooking  the  sea,  and  all  the  chief  buildings  are 
handsomely  erected  in  stone.  The  principal  industries  are  meat- 
freezing,  sawmilling,  flour-milling,  &c.  The  town  is  complete  in  all 
the  conveniences  and  attractions  of  modern  civilisation.  It  is  the 
chief  outlet  for  a  large  district,  famous  for  its  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral resources. 

From  Timaru  may  be  reached  Mount  Cook,  vid  Fairlie,  a  small 
township  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway.  The  distance  by 
coach  route  from  Fairlie  to  the  Hermitage  is  about  ninety-six  miles, 
and  it  is  done  in  two  days,  with  some  fine  views  en  route — Mackenzie 
Plains,  Simon^s  Pass,  Pukaki  (fifty-six  miles  from  Fairlie).  From 
the  Hermitage  Accommodation-house  visits  may  be  paid  to  the 
Tasman  Glacier,  Mueller,  Hooker,  and  Murchison  Glaciers,  and  the 
flora,  in  its  native  state,  will  offer  many  attractions  to  the  botanist. 

Timaru  is  the  "  halfway  house  "  by  railway  from  Christchurch 
to  Dunedin,  and  midway  between  Timaru  and  Dunedin  is  Oaraaru, 
which  is  the  second  town  in  Otago,  having  a  population  of  4,836. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  farming  district,  and  has  a  good  harbour, 
formed  by  a  concrete  breakwater,  for  the  accommodation  of  ocean- 
going vessels.      The  chief  exports  are  wool  and  grain. 
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Continuing  the  journey  southwards,  vid  Palmerston,  the  City  of 
Dunedin  is  reached.  The  train  brings  up  at  a  station  with  long 
covered  platforms  and  railway  offices  on  each  side  of  a  breadth  of 
tracks,  similar  to  the  station  for  the  up  trains  and  down  trains  on 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads  at  New  York,  New  Jersey,  United  States 
of  America. 

Dnnedin  has  splendid  streets,  well  laid  out,  and  some  four  miles 
in  length  in  one  direction,  with  cottaged  hills  overlooking  two  sides 
of  the  city  and  the  harbour,  from  which  the  busy  place,  with  its  tall 
spires  of  cathedral  and  churches,  college  buildings,  universities, 
Government  buildings,  new  law-courts,  great  warehouses,  factories, 
foundries,  and  commercial  buildings  is  to  be  seen  filling  in  between 
the  hills  even  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  structures  convey  a 
favoural)le  impression  from  the  very  first  sight  of  this  famous  Scotch 
city  of  the  Antipodes,  reminding  the  traveller  of  Dundee,  in  the 
country  of  the  thistle,  whence  many  of  the  sturdy,  successful  mer- 
chants came  to  New  Zealand — 

Peopling  over  plains  and  glens 

With  men  as  brave  and  stout  and  true 

As  those  who  raised  old  Scotland's  name, 

With  nought  but  nature  to  subdue. 

The  task  of  converting  the  vale,  lying  along  the  harbour,  and 
surrounded  by  steep  hills,  into  a  great  acd  prosperous  city  was  one 
which  was  left  for  venturesome  Scotchmen  to  carry  out,  and  they 
have  accomplished  this  task  within  the  past  half-century,  gaining 
thereby  both  fame  and  fortune.  Quoting  again  from  the  poem  of 
Bracken  : — 

Above  the  vyooded  slope  that  skirts  the  Leith 
I  stand  and  gaze  around,  and  wonder  why 
This  earth  of  ours  is  called  "  a  vale  of  tears." 

The  greatest  of  all  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  Zealand,  Knox 
Church,  stands  in  Dunedin.  There  the  people  have  not  changed  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers  in  any  particular  point;  and  the  members  of 
this  Kirk,  with  Mr.  Glendinning  as  their  leader — the  Wanamaker  of 
the  colony — represent  the  wealthiest  element  in  this  thriving  em- 
porium of  the  south.  The  sacred  edifice  is  built  of  grey  granite, 
with  white-stone  ornamentatioft,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  high  tower 
and  spire,  while  the  interior  is  of  polished  wood,  with  a  fine  chancel 
and  circular  gallery,  similar  to  the  Dr.  John  Hall  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  merchants  of  this  city  are  frugal,  careful,  and  industrious 
men,  with  keen  and  clear  business  foresight,  but  not  given  to  mere 
speculation,  although   a    fine    Stock    Exchange    building,   having  the 
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largest  membership  in  New  Zealand,  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
as  an  evidence  of  its  financial  activity. 

Just  outside  Dunedin  are  the  famous  Roslyn  Woollen  Mills, 
where  the  owners  have  made  the  largest  outlay  of  capital  of  any 
manufacturing  industry  in  New  Zealand.  The  excellence  of  their 
products  cannot  be  questioned,  seeing  that  the  company  owns 
100,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  run  80,000  sheep,  the  wool  shorn 
from  them  being  conveyed  to  the  mills  in  a  crude  state  and  there 
brought  to  a  condition  of  perfection.  I  watched  the  interesting  process 
of  the  raw  material  being  passed  from  one  building  to  another,  in  the 
cleansing,  colouring,  and  drying  vats,  to  the  great  tubular  hydro- 
extractors,  which  dry  the  moisture  out  of  the  wool  and  lighten  it. 
The  wool  then  passes  on  to  the  "  teaser,"  which  extracts  any  foreign 
elements  or  obstacles,  and  from  there  it  goes  to  the  "  cards,"  which 
reduce  it  to  small,  thin  skeins,  wound  around  numerous  bobbins. 
Thence  it  is  passed  on  to  the  '*'  mules,"  which  separate  the  skeins, 
and  hand  them  on,  in  the  form  of  yarn,  into  intricate,  complicated 
machinery,  where  the  bright  eyes  of  hundreds  of  girls  watch  the 
many  machines  moving  rapidly.  To  the  novice  in  these  matters 
the  machines  seem  to  resemble  the  working  of  human  hands,  con- 
verting the  skeins  into  marvellous  patterns  of  beautiful  double- 
woven  steamer-rugs,  of  texture  so  soft  and  fibre  so  fine  that  these 
goods  find  a  ready  market  throughout  the  world,  together  with  the 
tweeds  and  clothes,  hosiery,  and  underwear,  made  on  the  premises 
in  the  various  departments.  It  is  certainly  like  going  to  a  Cen- 
tennial to  visit  this  establishment,  and  so  interesting  that  one  could 
spend  several  days  with  pleasure  going  through  these  great  mills 
(covering  146,840  square  feet  of  floor-space)  and  having  a  peep  at 
New  Zealand's  manufacturing  industry.  Similar  skill  and  enterprise 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  Kaiapoi  Mills,  Christchurch,  and  the  Welling- 
ton Woollen  Manufacturing  Company,  which  are  rapidly  expanding 
the  trade  of  the  colony  and  enriching  the  people.  The  Roslyn  Mills 
have  their  own  extensive  wholesale  warehouses  in  Dunedin,  Christ- 
church,  Wellington,  and  Invercargill,  with  ofl&ces  in  London.  This 
concern  is  similar  to  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
is  unable  to  fulfil  half  the  numerous  orders  received.  The  manage- 
ment are  not  looking  for  any  ne#  business,  though  they  are 
enlarging  their  plant.  This  incident  is  mentioned  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  enormous  business  conducted  in  this  particular  line. 

There  are  great  houses  in  this  city,  such  as  Sargood,  Son,  and 
Ewen,  who  have  large  wholesale  houses  in  the  chief  centres  of  the 
colony  and  Australia,  with  branches  in  London ;  also  Mackay, 
Logan,  and  Steen,  Archibald  Clark  and  Co.,  and  Bing,  Harris,  and 
Co.,  who  also  have  houses  in  the  chief  cities  of  New  Zealand,  with 
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branches  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  I  am  informed  that  these 
houses  are  worth  from  $300,000  to  $5,000,000  each.  The  latter 
amount  represents  the  financial  standing  of  the  various  houses  of 
Sargood,  Son,  and  Ewen.  Outside  exporting  and  importing  circles, 
Kempthorne  and  Prosser,  druggists,  have  $1,000,000  invested  in 
their  four  large  houses  in  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and 
Dunedin,  and  works  which  cover  80,000  square  feet  of  floor-space. 
Americans  would  scarcely  credit  that  such  houses  exist  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

A  few  statistics  regarding  Dunedin  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest 
to  even  the  American  tourist.  The  population  of  Dunedin  and 
suburbs  in  1901  numbered,  with  Port  Chalmers,  54,823,  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  about  6,000,  and  for  the  Provincial  District  of 
Otago  173,145,  an  increase  of  9,200.  The  imports  at  the  Port  of 
Dunedin,  for  the  year  1901,  were  valued  at  $11,019,120,  as  compared 
with  $10,740,385  in  1900.  For  the  whole  Provincial  District  of 
Otago  the  value  was  $12,937,720  in  1901,  as  against  $8,892,030  in 
1891.  The  exports  from  the  Port  of  Dunedin  for  1901  were  valued 
at  $7,316,185,  and  for  1900  at  $7,390,055.  The  capital  value  of 
land  and  improvements  in  the  Borough  of  Dunedin  in  the  year 
1891  was  $20,967,010,  and  as  revised  up  to  the  31st  March,  1902, 
$24,117,015.  The  unimproved  value  of  land  (included  in  previous 
figures)  rose  from  $10,622,335  in  1891  to  $11,380,425  on  the  31st 
March,  1902.  The  birth-rate  per  thousand  of  mean  population  for 
the  city  and  suburbs  for  1901  was  24"26;  for  the  whole  colony  the 
rate  was  2634.  The  death-rate* in  Dunedin  in  1901  was  1264,  or, 
with  eight  suburban  boroughs,  11'62.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
the  Otago  District  in  1901  was  3,978,011;  horses,  56,364;  cattle, 
194,247  ;  pigs,  46,094.  Rabbit-skins  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
$230,740.  The  turnout  of  manufactured  woollen  goods  was  valued 
at  $905,000,  and  the  export  of  wool  at  $3,214,440.  Last  year  the 
Otago  District  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $2,576,325. 

Again  quoting  from  New  Zealand's  poet,  whose  "  Not  Under- 
stood "  places  him  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  : — 

Superb  Kdina  of  the  South  !  'tis  thine 
To  hold  to-day  the  treasures  of  the  mine  ; 
The  costly  fabrics  of  the  mart  and  mill, 
Rare  trophies  of  the  clever  craftsman's  skill ; 
Triumphs  of  toil,  of  industry  and  trade, 
Wonders  of  art  and  science,  all  displayed. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

DUNEDIN   TO    STEWAET   ISLAND. 

Southern  Commercial  Centres  —  A  Youth  with  a  Great  Future 
—  A  Wealthy  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  ])istrict  —  The 
Southernmost  Gas -lamp  in  the  World — Funny  Photographic 
Yarn — Stewart  Island  as  a  Summer  Eesort — Fishing,  Shoot- 
ing, Boating,  etc. — OYstERLAND — An  Ancient  Maori. 

DuNEDiN  being  the  farthest-down  city  in  the  South  Island,  it  miglit 
be  imagined  that  New  Zealand's  business  activity  has  stopped  short 
at  that  limit.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  farther  south, 
not  alone  noted  for  scenes  which  are  pleasant  to  the  view,  but  for 
commercial  enterprise  and  advanced  business  methods.  These 
features  are  concentrated  in  some  of  the  colony's  smaller  towns — 
Invercargill  and  the  Bluff.  The  former  is  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Dunedin,  and  seventeen  miles  still  further  south  is  the  Bluff, 
an  important  and  busy  seaport,  about  which  is  the  thriving  centre 
of  Campbelltown,  destined  in  course  of  time  to  grow  up  to  the 
size  of  her  sister  town  to  the  north.  It  was  in  this  town,  among 
the  beautiful  hills  that  surround  the  port,  amid  everything  that 
nature  could  do  to  insure  refinement  and  good  taste,  in  a  home 
of  beauty  and  happiness,  that  a  iittle  boy  spent  his  early  years. 
He  was  not  only  "fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  parents,"  but 
good  fortune  endowed  him  with  the  best  gift  of  the  Creator,  a 
master-mind  and  a  strong  and  healthy  physique.  The  world  at 
large  has  heard  of  that  promising  youth,  now  grown  to  manhood, 
who  has  won  his  way  to  a  high  and  responsible  position  in  the 
State.  The  name  of  Sir  Joseph  George  Ward  is  suggestive  of 
pluck,  enterprise,  energy,  and  rectitude.  His  ability  and  achieve- 
ments have  won  the  admiration  of  ail  New-Zealanders  and  the 
rulers  and  people  of  the  Mother-country ;  and,  in  recognition  of 
his  patriotic  spirit  and  valuable  services,  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  New  Zealand.  As  Walter 
Savage  Landor  makes  Porson  say  to  Southey,  "  Those  who  have 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  sit  quietly  and  familiarly 

:ide  by  side  ;   it  is  only  those  who  are  climbing    with   briars  about 

;heir  heads  that  kick  and  scramble." 

While  the  census  returns  show  a  population  of  12,290  for   In- 
vercargill and  outlying  boroughs,  the  place  has  a  considerable  popu- 
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lation  on  the  outskirts,  with  beautiful,  productive  farms,  than  which 
no  finer  are  to  be  found  in  the  colony.  Invercargill  is  the  centre  of 
the  largest  oat-growing  district  in  Australasia,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  in  the  colony.  The  valua- 
tion set  apart  by  the  Government  for  taxation,  exclusive  of  per- 
sonal property,  is  about  ^15,000,000.  Great  broad  streets,  wider 
than  those  of  any  other  town  in  the  colony,  go  through  and  about 
Invercargill.  Everything  here  seems  to  be  characterized  by  energy 
and  enterprise,  which  at  once  strikes  an  American  traveller.  The 
buildings  would  do  credit  to  any  town  twice  its  size  and  with  double 
its  population.  There  are  here  very  extensive  commercial  houses, 
among  the  largest  being  that  of  J.  G.  Ward  and  Co.,  which  carries 
on  an  immense  produce  business,  shipping  from  the  Bluff  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  are  several  firms  here  whose  dealings  with  the 
agricultural  districts  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  this  fertile 
country,  contributing  large  revenue  to  the  New  Zealand  exchequer. 

The  annual  value  of  exports  from  Invercargill  and  the  Bluff  for 
the  year  1901  was  $5,026,390,  as  compared  with  |3,708,750  for 
1900.  The  values  of  the  imports  for  1901  and  1900  respectively 
were  $1,64-3,635  and  $1,440,850.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the  regis- 
tered sailing-vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Invercargill  on  the 
31st  December,  1901,  was  44,824,  and  of  steam-vessels  98,359,  the 
number  of  sailing-vessels  being  303  and  steamers  217.  The  exports 
for  1901  include  750,000  sacks  of  oats  and  20,000  bales  of  wool; 
also  timber,  dairy  produce,  gold,  silver,  &c.  Sales  of  live-stock 
are  held  on  an  average  five  times  a  week  throughout  the  district,  and 
weekly  sales  of  horses  are  held  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  standing  jokes  played  off  upon  visitors  is  that  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  beholding  here  that  marvel  of  marvels, 
"  the  southernmost  gas-lamp  in  the  world."  Of  course,  I  complied 
with  the  local  custom,  but,  like  Mark  Twain's  "jumping  frog," 
there  was  no  difference  that  I  could  see  between  this  and  any  other 
gas-lamp,  and  I  would  suggest  the  employment  in  the  future  of  a 
duly  certificated  guide  to  explain  the  manifold  beauties  of  this  Anti- 
podean curiosity. 

I  was  amazed  to  find,  in  this  furtherest  south  city  of  the 
world,  Mr.  CampbelFs  photographic  studio,  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  establishments  of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen  in  New  Zealand. 
His  artistic  work  would  be  most  satisfactory  in  every  detail  to  New- 
Yorkers.  That  commercial  activity  is  so  prominent  here  is  further 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  sixty  telegraph-wires  on  each  of 
the  posts  throughout  the  city. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  existence  among  travellers 
in   this    nearest-to-the-South-Pole    city,    and    especially  among   the 
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theatrical  profession.  Photographer  Campbell  related  to  me  the 
following  story  regarding  a  theatrical  troupe  which  had  been  play- 
ing at  the  theatre  in  Invercargill  :  The  members  concluded  that 
it  would  be  entertaining  to  their  friends  to  forward  photographs 
of  the  company,  taken  in  this  most  southern  city  in  the  world, 
and  they  accordingly  secured  the  services  of  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher. Forthwith  they  arranged  themselves  along  the  balcony 
of  the  theatre,  which  was  in  the  main  street,  while  underneath  the 
balcony  was  a  shoe-shop,  with  a  large  display  of  boots  and  shoes 
dangling  from  the  top  of  the  awning.  Next  to  the  shoe-shop, 
under  the  balcony,  was  a  pawnbroker's,  with  the  usual  sign.  The 
photographer  had  his  camera  in  a  light  spring  wagon  in  the  centre 
of  the  street,  and  after  he  had  fixed  the  smiling  group  of  actors 
and  actresses,  he  stepped  down  from  the  wagon  and  "  pressed  the 
button,"  making  a  bow  to  the  delighted  company,  indicating  that 
the  picture  was  taken.  The  theatrical  manager  gave  instructions 
to  have  a  proof  of  the  picture  hurriedly  prepared,  so  that  the 
company  could  see  the  same  before  they  took  their  departure  that 
afternoon  on  the  train.  The  enterprising  photographer  sent  word 
to  the  manager  just  before  the  train  was  leaving  that  the  picture 
met  with  an  accident,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  done. 
The  astute  manager  sent  word  to  have  the  "  accident "  submitted, 
and  forthwith  was  delivered  to  the  company  the  proof,  which  showed 
a  wonderful  array  of  boots  and  shoes,  tlie  pawnbroker's  sign,  the 
skirts  of  the  actresses,  and  the  knees  of  the  actors,  but  it  was 
minus  the  pleasant  smile  of  the  charming  actresses.  The  residents 
of  the  town,  who  were  down  to  see  the  company  take  their  de- 
parture, say  they  will  never  forget  the  shout  that  went  up  from 
this  merry  crew,  when  they  saw  the  proof  of  the  effort  of  this 
enterprising  photographer.  The  photographer  gave  up  the  business 
and  departed. 

Like  Dunedin,  Invercargill  is  entirely  a  Scotch  settlement. 
There  are  no  consumptives  or  malarial  patients  about.  All  have 
rosy  cheeks,  rugged  complexions,  and  are  bent  on  activity  and 
money-making.  Here  everybody  works.  There  are  no  aristocratic 
or  caste  lines  drawn.  In  the  words  of  Beecher,  "  Natural  aris- 
tocracy is  the  eminence  of  men  over  their  fellows  in  real  mind 
and  soul."  The  population  give  themselves  over  to  the  usual  New 
Zealand  sports  and  recreations,  on  all  occasions  of  holidays  and  after 
hours  of  business. 

From  Invercargill  the  visitor  may  visit  the  Bluff,  where  he  will 
find  that  the  whaling  industry,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the  dis- 
trict in  former  years,  has  been  supplanted  by  commercial  enterprises. 
It  is  also  said,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
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nient,  that  the  leviathans  themselves  have  gone  to  fresh  seas  and 
whaling -grounds  new.  Here  the  great  steamers  ply  between 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Hobart,  making  this  their  calling-port. 
The  southernmost  port  has  a  capital  valuation  of  ^1,000,000,  and 
it  is  simply  remarkable  to  see  the  amount  of  business  in  evidence, 
as  indicated  by  the  number  of  ships  in  port  and  the  great  store- 
houses near  by  the  railroad  tracks,  which  take  the  products  from 
this  port  to  the  interior  of  the  South  Island.  No  healthier  centres 
can  be  found  in  New  Zealand  than  those  of  the  Bluff  and  Inver- 
cargill. 

The  most  southern  island  of  this  most  southern  land  occupied 
by  white  men  is  Stewart  Island,  which  is  a  part  of  New  Zealand, 
and  is  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  south  of  the  Bluff.  The 
island  is  now  receiving  special  attention  from  the  Government,  as 
people  from  Australia  and  throughout  New  Zealand  are  making 
Stewart  Island  a  summer  rendezvous,  on  account  of  its  marvellous 
climate,  and  the  exceptionally  fine  deep-sea  and  river  fishing  and 
shooting.  The  island  has  an  area  of  200,000  acres,  and  80,000 
sheep  and  10,000  .cattle  roam  over  it.  Its  population  consists  of 
three  hundred  white  people  and  a  hundred  Maoris  and  half-castes. 
There  is  a  local  governing  body,  called  the  County  Council,  which 
superintends,  levies  the  taxes,  and  votes  the  money  to  be  spent  on 
the  various  roads  and  tracks  which  are  being  made  for  the  tourists. 
During  the  summer  months  bi-weekly  services  of  steamers  run 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island,  crossing  Foveaux  Strait. 
Stewart  Island  oysters,  the  finest  the  colony  produces,  and  which 
resemble  Blue  Points,  are  obtained  in  great  quantities  in  the  deep 
water  surrounding  the  island.  There  are  numerous  bays  and 
fiords  of  attraction,  and  many  well-sheltered  nooks  and  harbours 
about,  so  that  boating  and  sailing  may  be  enjoyed  with  safety.  On 
the  occasion  of  laying  the  cable  from  this  island,  last  June,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  as  Postmaster-General,  referred  in  his  speech  to  these 
two  deep  inlets  as  suitable  places  for  the  warships  of  the  Empire 
to  train  in,  and  as  being  suitable  for  a  general  rendezvous.  Mount 
Anglem  (3,200  ft.  high)  is  the  highest  peak  on  the  island.  Stewart 
Island,  which  is  on  latitude  47,  is  rarely  known  to  have  frosts,  and 
yet  it  is  the  nearest  civilised  land  to  the  South  Pole.  Large  quan- 
tities of  oysters  and  fish  are  exported  from  here  to  Tasmania  and 
Victoria  (Australia).  The  timber  industry  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be  for  several  years,  the  most  important  on  the  island.  Rata, 
black,  white,  and  red  pine,  miro,  and  totara  grow  in  great  quantities. 
Several  sawmills,  having  their  own  docks  and  boats,  are  doing  a 
level  business.  Game  is  plentiful,  including  pigeons,  kakas,  ducks, 
and  mutton-birds — a  novel  fat  bird,  to  Americans  unknown. 
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A  delightful  and  interesting  side  excursion  can  be  taken  to 
Ruapuke  Island,  a  small  islet  near  Stewart  Island,  which  was  in  the 
last  century  a  place  where  the  Maori  chiefs,  before  engaging  in 
battle,  would  send  the  younger  members  of  the  family  for  safety. 
On  this  island  the  last  chief  of  the  southern  tribe  died,  about  two 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  over  a  hundred  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  old  cannibal  feasts,  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  became  of  use  to  the  white  men,  and  turned  Ruapuke 
Island  into  a  successful  sheep-station.  "  King  Topi"  was  buried  on 
this  island,  in  the  tapu  ground  that  has  been  used  for  the  inter- 
ment of  many  of  his  ancestors,  with  all  the  honour  and  ceremony 
to  which  his  regal  position  entitled  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   LAKE    COUNTRY. 

Matchless  Lake  Scenery  —  Wild  Ducks  —  Lake  Wakatipu,  Com- 
peer OF  Lucerne — Beauties  of  Queenstown — A  Lake  within 
A  Lake — Rest  for  the  Weary — Lake  Manapouri — Waiau  Caves. 

The  visitor  may  take  his  choice  of  several  routes  to  the  lake 
country.  From  Invercargill  he  may  travel  by  rail  to  Lakes  W^aka- 
tipu,  Wanaka,  Te  Anau,  Manapouri,  and  Hauroto,  to  view  the  match- 
less scenery  which  is  attracting  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
On  a  recent  Saturday  night  a  hundred  and  fifty  visitors  arrived  at 
Queenstown  from  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  and  other  places,  who  could 
not  have  been  comfortably  accommodated  but  for  the  fact  that  a  hun- 
dred tourists  left  that  morning  on  their  return.  With  the  cheap 
fares  and  hotel  charges  recently  fixed,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  traffic  will  in  course  of  time  develop  into  thousands.  The 
increased  tourist  traffic  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  January  has 
been  phenomenal,  and,  with  the  advent  of  week-end  excursions  and 
reduced  fares,  the  wisdom  of  the  Tourist  Department  in  taking 
over  the  Lake  Wakatipu  Steam  Company  is  already  plainly  evi- 
dent. 

The  Antipodean  lake  country,  which  might  be  called  "  the 
Elysium  of  the  South  Pacific,"  is  witiiin  a  day's  journey  of  Inver- 
cargill. I  doubt  if  in  any  part  of  the  world  more  wild  ducks  are 
to  be  seen  than  are  observable  on  these  lakes.  It  might  appear 
like  a  Munchausen  story  to  descend  to  details,  but  I  have  seen 
hundreds  in  one  flight,  covering  a  section  of  the  lake,  as  the 
steamer  ploughed  its  way  through  the  beautiful  gorges  between 
towering  pinnacles. 

The  raupo  brown  does  in  the  breezes  sway, 

Green,  sage-like  leaves  a  rustling  make. 

Where  wild  duck  to  each  other  cry. 

Then,  rising  startled,  seek  some  other  place. 

For  they  have  heard  what  tells  them  man  is  nigh. 

It  is  up  at  Queenstown,  Lake  Wakatipu,  that  all  travellers 
agree  they  find  the  rival  and  duplicate  of  the  famed  Lucerne,  of 
Switzerland.  The  photographic  views  of  this  district  are  often 
mistaken  by  travellers  for  those  of  that  country.  The  chain  of 
mountains  known  as  "The  Remarkables  "  (7,688  ft.)  is  seen  directly 
in    front  of  the  town,  while   the  picturesque,  quiet  lake  washes  the 
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shores  of  Queenstown.  The  hotel  is  back  from  the  wharf,  and  from 
its  doors  glimpses  are  obtained  of  scenery  rivalling  any  in  America, 
or,  indeed,  the  whole  world.  Further  back  from  Queenstown  is 
the  Diamond  Lake,  where  the  water  is  pure  and  crystal-like,  and 
it  is  in  this  region  that  there  is  "  a  lake  within  a  lake."  Rest  and 
quiet  can  here  be  enjoyed  to  the  heart's  content,  in  the  midst  of  a 
lovely  vision,  or  the  sportsman  can  find  happy  hunting-grounds  be- 
yond the  most  aesthetic  conceptions  of  an  American  Indian.  It  was 
of  Lake  Wakatipu  that  the  late  Anthony  Troilope  wrote,  ''  I  do  not 
know  that  lake  scenery  could  be  finer.  The  whole  district  is,  or 
rather  will  be  in  the  days  to  come,  a  country  known  for  its  mag- 
nificent scenery."  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  says  Wakatipu  is  "  amazingly  beautiful.  The 
rarity  of  the  air  almost  annihilates  distance." 

Lake  Te  Anau  is  the  largest  of  the  cold  lakes,  being  thirty-eight 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  six  miles  wide,  having  a  coast-line  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  including  that  of  its  exquisite 
fiords.  Te  Anau's  attractions  are  now  widely  known,  but  the 
following  piece  of  word-painting  is  worth  recording.  The  writer, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Mando,"  says,  "  For  twenty  miles  after 
passing  the  South  Fiord  all  is  wonderful  beauty  of  hill  and  moun- 
tain, valley  and  ravine,  many-tinted  foliage  and  many-hued  cliffs. 
The  mountains  have  closed  in  around  us,  not  stern  and  awful  like 
the  rugged  walls  that  imprison  Wakatipu,  but  soft  and  beautiful  in 
Nature's  choicest  robes,  and  wearing  Nature's  smile — grand  and 
stately,  yet  softened  by  unbroken  expanse  that  sweeps  with  changeful 
colour  over  all.  Under  the  noonday  sun  the  whole  mass  of  foliage 
becomes  illuminated.  The  silver- birch  becomes  a  brighter  green, 
the  broadleaf  a  deeper  olive,  the  scarlet  rata-flower  becomes  more 
brilliant,  and  the  crimson  mistletoe  more  vivid,  the  splendid  red- 
pine  glows  until  it  almost  equals  the  glorious  wattle,  and  the  few 
dead  leaves  appear  no  longer  bare  and  lifeless,  but — covered  with  moss 
and  long  pendulous  lichen,  which  conceals  the  nakedness  of  every 
limb — seem  transformed  into  luxuriant  clusters  of  whitest  bloom, 
as  if  Nature  willed  that  in  this  land  of  living  green  the  hand  of 
Death  should  never  be  visible." 

The  famous  Sutherland  Falls,  1,904  ft.,  highest  in  the  world,  lie 
halfway  between  Lake  Te  Anau  and  Milford  Sound,  which  are,  by 
track,  thirty  miles  apart. 

"Lake  Manapouri  "  (I  quote  the  Guide-book),  "the  loveliest  of 
all  the  lakes,  boasts  some  forty  square  miles  of  water,  with  its  three 
arms  and  numerous  small  indentations.  Its  extraordinarily  irregular 
coast-line  and  countless  wooded  islands  are  features  which  lend  to 
Manapouri   attractions   shared  by  no  other  lake.       Delightful   sur- 
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prises  meet  the  visitor  at  all  points.  Little  bays,  with  pretty  spark- 
ling beaches,  are  found  nestling  under  spreading  foliage,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  rugged  cliffs,  where  the  tree  can  scarcely  find  foothold. 
There  are  wooded  knolls  and  rocky  points ;  a  vast  expanse  of  liquid 
mirror,  reflecting  forest-robed  steeps  and  snowy  peaks,  or  exquisitely 
beautiful  islets.  Were  it  possible  to  construct  an  ideal  lake,  were  a 
conclave  of  the  world's  artists  to  scheme  the  plan,  unfettered  by 
considerations  of  cost,  nothing  finer  than  Nature's  Manapouri  could 
be  conceived." 

The  surroundings  of  the  lakes  ofPer  every  allurement  to  the 
pleasure-seeker.  If  an  artist,  brush  or  pencil  need  never  be  idle 
were  the  stay  limitless.  The  local  colouring  of  lake,  forest,  and 
peak  will  at  once  strike  the  visitor  as  distinctly  sui  generis,  and  the 
wonderful  sunset  transformations  will  defy  reproduction.  The 
botanist  can  here  find  countless  specimens  peculiar  to  the  country  ; 
the  geologist,  formations  of  special  interest ;  the  sportsman,  trout 
of  a  size  unknown  in  the  Old  World,  Californian  quail,  and  a  large 
variety  of  native  game. 

By  the  Waiau  Valley  route  the  way  passes  through  some  mag- 
nificent scenery,  near  the  Waiau  Caves,  rivalling  in  many  respects 
the  famous  Jenolan  Caves  of  New  South  Wales.  Only  of  late  years 
have  the  Waiau  Caves  been  visited  by  many  persons  in  search  of 
nature's  l)eauties,  and  even  yet  the  caverns  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored.  "  The  sights  presented  in  the  interior,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Government  Guide-book,  from  which  I  am  quoting,  "are  of  the  most 
ravishing  description.  There  are  vaulted  roofs  and  pillared  chambers 
of  endless  variety  and  design,  the  which,  when  thoroughly  lit  up 
with  a  strong  lime  or  magnesium  light,  are  seen  to  be  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  From  roofs  of  dazzling  alabaster  depend  thousands  of 
glistening  needle-points  and  petrified  icicles,  with  here  and  there  a 
ponderous,  magnificent  stalactite,  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  and  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  long.  From  and  adown  the  marble  walls  hang  graceful  folds 
of  siliceous  snow-white  curtains,  fringed  with  the  most  delicate  lace, 
and  piled  up  high,  in  regular  mathematical  order,  stand  shapely 
scrolls  of  marble  parchment,  transparent  almost  in  its  delicate  form 
and  texture.  It  is  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  that  these  halls  of 
Parian  marble  should  have  been  pillaged  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
who,  to  secure  one  exquisite  stalactite,  have  smashed  a  hundred,  and 
strewn  the  ample  floor  with  their  wreckage." 

"  The  visitor  to  Diamond  Lake  and  Paradise,"  says  the  Guide- 
book, with  justice,  "  will  admit  that  their  sponsors  were  warranted 
in  selecting  such  attractive  titles.  The  lake  lies  between  Mount 
Alfred  and  the  western  arm  of  Earnshaw,  touching  Paradise  Flat 
in    the    north,   the   latter   bounded    by   the   valley    of   the   Dart,   to 
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which  the  excursion  should  be  extended.  Such  a  picturesque  spot 
as  Paradise  Flat  is  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Maoris 
evidently  appreciated  the  attractions  of  Paradise,  numerous  evidences 
of  their  presence  at  no  distant  period  having  been  discovered  here  in 
the  shape  of  stone  implements,  spears,  and  eel-nets.  A  mile  or  two 
further  on  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  Dart  Valley." 

To  give  anything  resembling  a  detailed  description  of  the  lake 
country  would  require  a  second  volume.  But  I  have  endeavoured 
to  furnish  the  tourist  and  traveller  with  an  outline  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery.  Fuller  information  as  to  fares,  charges,  &c.,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  local  branches  of  the  Department  of  Tourist  and 
Health  Resorts. 


CHAPTER    XVIT. 
MILFORD  SOUND. 

Scenes  unequalled  in  Grandeur — Sunlit  Pictures — The  Great 
Waterfall — Booming  Falls  and  Great  Plunges — Majestic 
Mitre  Peak  —  Wooded  Glens  and  Ferneries  —  Cathedral 
Peaks,  Cloud-capped  Towers,  and  Glorious  Palaces — Suther- 
land Falls. 

On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  Island  are  rock-ribbed, 
towering  sentinels,  with  the  waters  of  Milford  Sound  at  their  feet, 
the  whole  considered  to  be  unequalled  in  grandeur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  Union  Company^s  steamers  go  close  to 
the  base  of  these  great  mountains,  which  stretch  their  rocky, 
cragged  sides  out  of  the  water,  and  lift  their  snow-caj)ped  heads 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  The  glistening  snow 
aloft,  in  contrast  to  the  blackened  rock  beneath,  makes  beautiful 
pictures  in  the  sunlight,  or  an  enchanting  scene  at  night,  as  the 
beholder  gazes  up  at  these  monster  white-capped  peaks  standing 
out  against  the  background  of  sky.  Very  prominent  and  beautiful 
to  behold  is  an  immense  waterfall,  which  leaps  out  of  the  side  of 
the  mountain  and  plunges  300  ft.,  clear  of  the  mossy  sides,  down 
to  the  sea  with  a  mighty  roar.  In  passing  through  the  canyons 
the  passengers  often  discharge  a  gun  to  experience  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  echo  resound  and  re-echo.  The  sound  may  be  likened 
unto  the  echo  effect  to  be  heard  just  outside  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
when  the  Swiss  mountaineer  blows  his  great  alpiue  horn. 

It  is  always  the  greatest  delight  of  the  passengers,  as  the 
steamer  rounds  one  of  the  forest-clad  giants,  to  have  their 
attention  awakened  by  a  booming  sound,  rising  high  over  the 
voices  of  the  numerous  cascades,  increasing  in  force  as  the  steamer 
draws  near  and  the  passengers  see  Bowen  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  New  Zealand's  falling-water  sights.  This  fall  comes  down  in 
sectional  leaps  over  the  slippery  precipices,  and  gives  the  final 
plunge  of  300  ft.  to  the  waters  of  the  strait  below.  On  clear 
days  there  can  be  seen  at  this  junction  the  beautiful  snow-capped 
lop  of  the  famed  Mitre  Peak,  the  most  picturesque  of  thirteen 
peaks,  rising  sheer  and  precipitous  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
surface  of  the  Sound,  and  running  down  beneath  5,000  ft.  or  more. 
No    steamer    has    ever    been  able    to    cast    anchor    in    this    strait. 
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or  discover  the  depth  of  its  bottom.  The  twin  sister  of  this 
beautiful  Mitre  Peak,  at  the  head  of  the  chief  indentation,  Harrison 
Cove,  is  6,700  ft.  high,  the  group  making  scenery  unequalled  any- 
where. Great  pains  are  taken  by  the  Union  Steamship  Corapany^s 
management  to  afford  visitors  every  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
magnificent  spectacle.  Moonlight  excursions  are  often  planned  to 
these  enchanting  scenes. 

There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  grandeur  of  Milford  Sound, 
with  its  corridors  of  wooded  glens  and  fern  foliage,  draped  with 
various  lichens,  and  towering  snow-white  peaks  rising  tier  after 
tier,  the  cathedral  peaks  showing  out  serenely  in  their  snow-mantled 
tops,  with  great  waterfalls  far  below.  There  are  seemingly  vaulted, 
wooded  domes,  beneath  which  the  steamer  glides  and  turns  sharply 
about,  entering  a  lovely  cove — an  auditorium  with  Nature's  best 
and  prettiest  setting — shut  in  from  the  outside  world  and  tumbling 
sea  by  great  precipitous  rocks,  and  surrounding  high  mountain 
spires,  the  air  delightfully  clear  and  pure,  while  the  forest-clothed 
rocky  summits  and  snow-fields,  glistening  so  far  aloft,  reigning 
supreme  and  serene  in  their  isolated  picturesque  stations  above  the 
roar  of  the  waterfalls,  produce  a  fairy-like  spectacle  and  an  en- 
chantment suggestive  of  the  home  of  nymphs,  as  the  steamer  glides 
along  silently  with  the  swift-running  eddy — the  whole  scene  repre- 
senting the  richest  scenic  beauty  in  New  Zealand.  This  beauty  is 
not  approached  even  by  Switzerland.  It  is  especially  delightful 
here,  while  sunset  clouds  hover  above  these  great  mountain  pin- 
nacles, and  the  last  shooting  rays  of  the  sun  kiss  the  rosy  cheeks 
of  ocean  waves,  as  the  steamer  makes  the  sea  again.  The  moon's 
silver  rays,  lighting  up  and  illuminating  these  verdant  covered 
sentinels  of  this  wondrous  fiord,  is  a  scene — a  panoramic  picture — 
painted  upon  memory,  which  will  never  be  effaced. 

Travellers  all  pronounce  Milford  Sound  to  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  celebrated  fiords  of  Norway ;  while,  back  of  all  this  match- 
less stage-setting  and  picture  of  nature's  grandeur,  is  a  country  of 
marvellous  uniqueness  and  splendour,  and  in  the  midst  thereof  is  the 
noted  Sutherland  Falls,  the  waters  of  which  roar  through  and  over 
the  1,904  ft.  of  its  great  perpendicular,  narrow,  rocky  gorge  river- 
bed, bordered  on  either  side  with  a  wealth  of  tangled  foliage,  down 
to  the  huge  basin,  where  they  seeth  and  froth  and  rush  on  to  the 
sea — the  highest  known  falls  in  the  world.  The  Sounds  trip 
usually  occupies  ten  days,  and  the  enjoyment  thereof  will  add  years 
to  a  busy  man's  life. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  (of  the  English  Alpine  Club)  has  thus 
recorded  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  this  majestic  fiord  : 
''Vertical  cliffs  rose  for  thousands  of  feet  on  either  hand.      Water- 
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falls  came  down  the  cliffs  from  far  above  the  clouds,  and  were 
blown  away  into  spray  while  in  mid-air  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
On  these  immense  precipices  lovely  tree-ferns  and  shrubs  grew  in 
profusion.  Two  or  three  miles  up  the  Sound  we  steamed  close  to 
an  immense  waterfall,  which  in  one  plunge  of  300  ft.  leaped  into 
the  Sound  with  a  roar  like  thunder.  The  face  of  another  great 
cliff  was  so  draped  with  numerous  falls  that  it  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  300  yards  in  breadth.  The 
rain  ceased,  and  as  we  entered  the  inner  basin  of  the  Sound  the 
forest  increased  in  beauty.  Totara  pines,  draped  with  festoons  of 
grey  lichen,  contrasted  well  with  the  soft  green  of  the  great  fern- 
fronds,  and  formed  a  suitable  background  to  the  scarlet  blossoms  of 
the  rata  (ironwood)  which  here  and  there  lit  up  the  picture. 
Gleams  of  sunshine  began  to  dart  through  the  clouds,  giving  mo- 
mentary flash  to  the  numerous  cascades,  and  then,  passing  over 
forest  and  cliff,  added  new  features  of  light  and  shade.  About 
eight  miles  from  the  open  sea  we  came  upon  one  of  the  grandest  of 
New  Zealand  waterfalls — the  great  Bowen  Fall.  Its  first  fall  is 
only  about  50  ft.,  into  a  rocky  basin  ;  but,  leaping  from  it  upwards 
and  outwards  in  a  most  wonderful  curve,  it  plunges  down  with  a 
deafening  roar  in  a  single  leap  of  300  ft.  The  steamer  was  allowed 
to  drift  up  in  the  eddy  caused  by  the  fall,  and,  being  caught  by  the 
stream  in  the  midst  of  drenching  clouds  of  spray,  she  was  spun  round 
as  if  she  were  a  mere  floating  twig  ;  then,  steaming  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, she  stopped  again.  The  weather  had  now  taken  up  suffi- 
ciently for  us  to  see,  through  an  opening  in  the  clouds,  the  snow- 
clad  top  of  Mitre  Peak,  rising  in  one  grand  precipice  5,560  ft.  from 
the  Sound.  The  glacier  in  Pembroke  Peak  showed  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  was  lost  to  view  ;  but  what  we  saw  formed  the 
grandest  combination  of  scenery  upon  which  my  eyes  had  ever 
rested.*' 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
NELSON,   MAELBOROUGH,   AND  WEST  COAST. 

PiCTON  TO  Blenheim — Nelson,  Garden  of  New  Zealand  —  West 
Coast  Eoad — Hope  Valley  — Westport — Seddon-land — Great 
Coal  Centres — Nestor  of  Parliament — Miners  and  Empire- 
builder KUMARA    TO    ChRISTCHURCH    OVERLAND  — OtIRA    GoRGE — A 

Magnificent  Scene — Eolleston  Glacier. 

Quite  another  world  is  entered  on  the  Nelson,  Marlborough,  and 
West  Coast  trip.  Regular  steamers  take  the  traveller  across  Cook 
Strait  from  Wellington  to  Picton,  the  run  being  made  in  four  or 
five  hours.  The  voyage  includes  a  two-hour  run  over  the  smooth 
waters  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  with  land  a  biscuit-throw  away 
on  either  side  of  the  ship. 

From  Picton  you  may  take  a  train  to  Blenheim,  which  is  eigh- 
teen miles  inland,  and  is  named  after  the  victorious  battle  fought 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  famous  English  general.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Marlborough,  a  rich  pastoral  district. 

From  Blenheim  a  lovely  coach  journey  can  be  made,  over  one 
of  the  finest  roads  in  the  colony,  to  Nelson — the  garden  spot  of  the 
South  Island.  Here  folks  may  literally  "  tickle  the  earth  with  a 
hoe  and  it  laughs  a  golden  harvest."  Nelson  is  practically  the  only 
place  in  New  Zealand  where  hop-growing  is  carried  on  ;  and,  as  for 
fruit,  it  teems  with  all  kinds  of  it.  This  is  the  place  where  many 
ex-Indian  officers  have  chosen  to  spend  "  eternal  summer,"  and 
while  away  easily  the  last  of  Time's  sands.  There  are  some  fine 
drives  in  the  district,  and  within  easy  reach  are  Wakapuaka  and 
Cable  Bay,  where  the  submarine  cable  from  "  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  "  touclies  the  colony.  (In  Doubtless  Bay,  in  the  far  north, 
the  all-British  cable  connects  New  Zealand  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.) 

From  Nelson  the  wanderer  in  search  of  the  picturesque  starts 
out  on  his  never-to-be-forgotten  journey  along  the  great  West 
Coast  Road.  He  covers  the  first  thirty  odd  miles  by  train,  and 
then  mounts  the  coach. »  The  run  over  the  Waimea  Plains  reminds 
much-travelled  folks  of  Kent  (England),  but  when  the  tourist  has 
left  Motupiko  and  struck  the  Hope  Saddle  summit,  which  gives  the 
first  glimpse  of  Hope  Valley  and  the  West  Coast,  he  can  mention  no 
country  on  earth  to  compare    with    it.      He  will  not    care  whether 
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Hope  Valley  or  heaven  is  his  home !  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  enjoy 
even  passing  glimpses  of  Hope  River  and  the  lovely  landscapes,  the 
distant  snow-capped  peaks,  the  junction  of  the  Rotoroa  and  the 
BuUer  Rivers. 

The  journey  from  Nelson  to  Westport  (106  miles)  occupies  about 
a  day  and  a  half  by  coach,  and  the  whole  route  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme,  the  tourist  getting  magnificent  glimpses  of  the  prodigality 
of  nature  in  the  gorge  of  the  BuUer  River.  When  the  traveller 
reaches  Westport,  which  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buller  River,  he 
feels,  that  he  is  of  a  verity  "  on  the  West  Coast."  This  is  the 
country  famous  for  its  romance  of  gold,  and  for  its  being  the  scene 
of  the  first  achievements  of  Mr.  Seddon,  which  fact  is  the  proud 
boast  of  tiie  West-Coasters,  who  claim  that  the  West  Coast  has 
produced  two  of  New  Zealand's  best  and  greatest  blessings — gold 
and  Seddon. 

The  largest  output  of  coal    comes   from  the  West  Coast  mines. 

It  is  claimed  that  "  Dick   Seddon  "    knows  and  is  known  by  every 

man,  woman,  and  child  who  has  resided  on  the  West  Coast  during 

the  past  generation.      Well    may  the  West  Coast  Liberal  say,  in  the 

words  of  Emerson, — 

The  noble  craftsman  we  promote, 

Disown  the  knave  and  fool, 

Each  honest  man  shall  have  his  vote, 

Each  child  shall  have  its  school ; 

A  union  then  of  honest  men, 

Or  union  never  more  again. 

He  has  represented  the  electorate  of  Kumara  continuously,  and  he 
has  the  unique  honour  of  being  the  legislator  with  the  longest  con- 
tinuous seat  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  Of  all  statesmen  of 
the  British  Empire,  he  has  also  held  the  Premiership  for  the  longest 
successive  term  on  record.  Little  wonder  the  West-Coasters  are 
proud  of  their  parliamentary  product,  the  successful  Lancashire  lad 
and  Empire-builder. 

Reefton,  Greymouth,  Hokitika,  and  Kumara  are  all  thriving 
centres  of  industry,  and  destined  to  become  great  factors  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  this  wonder-unfolding  country. 

There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  coal  in  sight  along  the  coast, 
and  the  British  Admiralty  sends  it  even  as  far  away  as  to  the 
China  Station.  Along  this  coast,  and  also  in  Central  Otago,  there 
has  during  recent  years  been  a  wonderful  development  of  dredging 
for  gold  by  floating  dredges  along  the  rivers  and  creeks  and  the 
frontages  of  some  beaches.  Sluice-mining  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
Kumara. 

From  Kumara   the   tourist   can  start   upon  an  overland  trip  to 
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Christchurch,  and  so  not  only  save  the  return  trip  by  steamer  from 
Westport  or  Greymouth  to  Wellington,  but  enjoy  one  of  the  finest 
coaching-trips  any  country  has  to  offer.  The  coach  takes  the  travel- 
ler to  Springfield,  whence  the  railroad  does  the  rest  of  the  journey 
to  Canterbury.  But  of  the  glories  between  the  west  and  the  east 
coasts  who  shall  tell  adequately  ?  To  put  it  briefly,  one  would  say 
the  way  to  Springfield  lies  over  river-beds  and  through  magnificent 
avenues,  from  both  of  which  glorious  bush  rises  to  a  break-your- 
neck-to-peer-at  height.  But  when  the  average  mortal  is  driven  into 
the  famed  Otira  Gorge  then  "begins  his  or  her  rhapsody.  Here 
is  infinite  variety  of  scenery  and  thrilling  ascents  and  declivities. 
The  trees  up  above  are  stately  and  grand,  the  waters  in  the  gorge 
below  thunder  and  sweep  with  great  force.  Winding  between  is  the 
road  that  leads  from  one  scenic  glory  to  another.  Then  the  travel- 
ler comes  into  touch  with  the  Southern  Alps.  Away  to  the  right, 
just  after  sunset-time,  there  is  a  grand  glimpse  of  RoUeston  Glacier. 
The  keen  breath  of  the  region  of  the  eternal  snow  sweeps  through 
Arthur's  Pass,  the  Waimakariri  is  crossed,  and  the  coach  swings 
into  Bealey  for  a  halt. 

The  next  morning's  journey  goes  through  quiet  pastoral  country, 
and  lunch  is  had  at  Springfield.  The  train  is  boarded  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  night  the  visitor  is  in  the  City  of  the  Plains  (Christ- 
church)  . 

Let  me  conclude  this  part  by  saying  New  Zealand — lovely  New 
Zealand — has  the  finest  climate  and  is  the  finest  country  in  the 
world,  regarding  which  the  half  has  never  been  told. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL. 

THE  EARL  OP  RANFURLY. 
Governor  of  Nbw  Zgauand. 
His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Uchter  John  Mark,  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 
G.C.M.G.  Born  1856.  Second  son  of  the  third  Earl.  Succeeded  his 
brother,  the  fourth  Earl.  In  1880  he  married  Constance  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Viscount  Charlemont,  C.B.  He  was  appointed  Lord  in 
Waiting  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria  in  1895,  and  to  the  Governorship  of 
New  Zealand  in  1897.  His  Lordship's  great-great-great-grandfather  was 
the  celebrated  William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  and  at 
His  Lordship's  Irish  residence,  Northland  House,  Dungannon,  are  to  be 
found  many  of  the  Penn  relics.  His  Excellency  Lord  Ranfurly  owns 
a  very  large  orchard  at  Mildura,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which  he 
has  possessed  for  some  years.  Lord  Ranfurly  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  England.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Knox  family, 
which  has  long  been  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  was  originally 
Scotch,  and  counted  among  its  members  John  Knox,  the  iconoclastic 
reformer. 

The  Earl  of  Ranfurly  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Ranfurly 
of  Ranforlie,  County  Renfrew,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  a  Knight 
of  Grace  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  and  the  Bachelors,  in  London ;  the  Ulster,  Belfast ;  and  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  England.  He  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Ulster  Loyalist  Union. 

Lady  Ranfurly  comes  from  an  illustrious  race  of  soldiers.  One  of 
her  ancestors  was  the  famous  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  who  fought  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  formidable  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone  ;  another 
distinguished  patriot.  Lord  Charlemont,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Volunteers  in  Ireland  in  1779. 

There  are  three  children  of  the  marriage.  Viscount  Northland,  the 
eldest,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  served  with  his 
battalion  in  South  Africa.  There  are  two  daughters,  Ladies  Constance 
and  Eileen  Knox.  Lady  Ranfurly  is  an  excellent  water-colour  artist, 
and  many  of  the  pictures  in  Government  House,  Wellington,  of  New 
Zealand  scenery  were  painted  by  her. 

On  the  completion  of  his  first  term  Lord  Ranfurly  was  asked  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government  if  he  would  accept  another  term  of  Governor- 
ship, and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
he  agreed  to  remain  for  another  year. 

Lord  Ranfurly  has  one  of  his  official  mansions  within  the  confines 
of  Wellington  city.  "  Government  House,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  fine 
spacious  wooden  structure,  after  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  it 
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is  nearly  as  commodious  as  the  White  House  in  Washington,  D.C.  There 
is  a  second  Government  House  at  Auckland,  which  is  periodically  occu 
pied  by  His  Excellency. 

Lord  and  Lady  Eanfurly  are  very  popular  throughout  New  Zealand, 
the  Countess  being  a  pleasant  and  graceful  hostess. 

Lord  Eanfurly  takes  a  keen  and  active  interest  in  all  social  move- 
ments likely  to  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  during  the  past 
year  or  two  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
Veterans'  Home  in  the  colony. 


THE  GENEEAL  ADMINISTEATION. 
THE  FINANCES. 

The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  passed  in  1894,  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide further  means  of  investment  for  the  savings  of  persons  resident 
within  the  colony.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  is  authorised  to  receive 
£750,000  ($3,750,000)  at  3^  per  cent,  interest,  the  currency  of  the 
bonds  not  to  exceed  forty  years.  The  Eegistrar  under  the  Act  is 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  James  B.  Hey  wood).  The  total 
amount  invested  up  to  the  31st  March,  1902,  was  £468,324  ($2,341,620). 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  class  of  people  for  whose  benefit  the  fund 
was  created  are  slow  to  recognise  its  advantages.  "It  is  singular," 
remarks  the  Eegistrar- General  (Mr.  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen),  "that  deposits 
of  money  belonging  to  trust  funds  or  minors  are  not  more  freely  made." 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  is  in  a  large  measure  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  advantages  of  the  investments  are  not  sufficiently  known. 

The  wealth  of  New  Zealand  (public  and  private)  is  stated  in  the 
Official  Year-book  for  1902  at  £283,619,930.  Of  this  sum  a  little  over 
forty-seven  millions  is  the  value  of  public  property,  the  balance  represent- 
ing the  net  value  of  the  private  wealth  of  the  country.  The  whole 
represents  an  average  per  head  of  the  population  (including  Maoris)  of 
£341,  and  exclusive  of  Maoris  of  £360. 

The  public  debt  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1902,  was  £51,837,631. 

The  wealth  of  the  colony  has  about  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  colony  has,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  during  its  first  sixty  years 
of  civilised  life,  to  provide  out  of  loans  and  surplus  revenue  (chiefly  the 
former)  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  public  works,  such  as  the  building 
of  railroads,  which  are  now  producing  large  revenue  and  rendering 
valuable  aid  to  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
industries,  by  bringing  them  into  closer  touch  with  extensive  and  profit- 
able markets.  This  beneficent  policy  has  been  the  main  and  guiding 
principle  which  has  characterized  the  railway  administration  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  and  his  able  General  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Eonayne.  The  task  has 
been  an  onerous  one  in  a  new  country ;  but  for  some  years  past  the 
railway  traffic  has  been  increasing,  hand-in-hand  with  an  expanding 
trade,  development  of  natural  resources,  and  settlement  of  the  waste 
lands. 

New  Zealand  is  now  prosperous  in  every  direction  in  revenues,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  her  credit  cannot  fail  to  keep  at 
the  top  notch  in  the  financial  world,  This  country  is  fast  building  up 
along  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
her  increasing  traffic  with  outside  markets,  exporting  an  increasing  sur- 
plus over  and  above  her  imports 
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Details  as  to  the  phenomenal  progress  of  New  Zealand  under  various 
headings — population,  production,  stock-breeding,  public  services,  &c. — 
will  be  found  in  a  table  prepared  by  the  Deputy  Registrar- General  (Mr. 
Geo.  Drury)  for  the  ten  years  ended  December,  1891  and  1901,  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 

The  Government's  total  revenue  for  the  year  1901  was  £6,152,839 
($30,764,195),  while  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
£5,895,000  ($29,475,000). 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1901,  amounted  to 
£11,000,000  ($55,000,000),  and  the  exports  to  £15,000,000  ($75,000,000). 

The  average  amount  of  deposits  in  the  banks,  during  the  year  1901, 
was  £15,000,000  ($75,000,000),  and  in  the  Savings-Bank  during  the  same 
year  £7,000,000  ($35,000,000). 

Some  of  the  items  for  export  are :  Wool,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  cheese, 
meat,  kauri-gum,  hemp,  rabbit-skins,  sheep-skins  and  pelts,  sawn  and 
hewn  timber,  manufactured  leather,  and  tallow. 

This  brief  article  on  the  finances  of  the  colony  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  special  reference  to  the  large  surpluses  which  have  in- 
vested the  Government  with  all  the  mystic  romance  which  belongs 
to  the  possessor  of  a  Fortunatus  purse.  The  revenue  for  the  vear 
ended  31st  March,  1902,  showed  a  surplus  of  £256,924  ($1,284,620), 
and,  adding  to  this  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year,  £532,564  ($2,662,820),  we  have  a  total  of  £789,488  ($3,947,440). 
The  surpluses  of  previous  years,  during  which  the  Seddon  Ministry  has 
held  office,  were  equally  large  and  indicative  of  prudent  control,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that,  simultaneously  with  the  marked  increases  in 
revenue,  there  have  been  substantial  reductions  in  the  duties  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  in  directions  conducive  to  stimulating  trade  and 
commerce  and  the  settlement  of  the  lands. 

LAND  AND  INCOME  TAX. 
The  Lakd-tax  (from  Official  Year-book). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  "ordinary"  land-tax  owners  are  allowed, 
under  the  Act,  to  deduct  from  the  total  unimproved  value  of  their  land  the 
amount  of  any  registered  mortgage  thereon,  and  the  mortgagees  are 
required  to  make  a  return  of  all  their  mortgages. 

An  owner  of  land  the  unimproved  value  of  which,  together  with 
mortgages  owing  to  him,  does  not  exceed  £1,500  ($7,500),  after  deducting 
mortgages  owing  by  him,  is  allowed  an  exemption  of  £500  ($2,500) ;  but 
when  such  value  exceeds  £1,500  ($7,500)  the  exemption  diminishes  by 
£1  ($5)  for  every  £2  ($10)  that  such  value  increases,  so  that  no  exemp- 
tion is  allowable  when  £2,500  ($12,500)  is  reached.  The  Act  contains 
a  provision  that,  in  cases  where  the  income  from  any  land  or  mortgages, 
plus  income  from  all  other  sources,  is  less  than  £200  ($1,000)  per 
annum,  and  the  owner  is  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  from  supple- 
menting such  income,  a  further  exemption  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Commissioner,  upon  his  being  satisfied  that  the  payment  of  the  tax 
would  entail  hardship  on  such  owner.  This  discretionary  power  has 
been  exercised  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  especially  in  the 
case  of  widows  and  orphans  with  small  means. 

All  mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  nominal  value,  except  where 
it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that,  owing  to  depreciation  of  the  security,  or 
other  cause,  such  value  has  been  diminished. 
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The  Income-tax. 
"Both  the  number  of  income-tax  payers,"  says  the  Eegistrar- 
General  in  his  last  official  volume,  "  and  the  amount  of  tax  re- 
ceived may  appear  at  first  sight  smaller  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  population  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
incomes  from  land  and  mortgages  are  exempt,  the  unimproved  value  of 
the  former,  and  the  capital  value  of  the  latter,  being  chargeable  with 
land-tax  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  explained.  The  statutory  exemp- 
tion of  £300,  plus  life-insurance  premiums  up  to  £50,  renders  a  very 
large  number  of  employees  and  small  traders  exempt  from  the  tax. 
Companies  pay  the  tax  on  profits,  and  dividends  are  not  returnable  by 
their  shareholders.  These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  smallness 
of  the  number  (6,200)  subject  to  income-tax,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
comparatively  small  contribution  to  the  revenue." 

Objections  to  income  assessments  are  heard  in  private  before  a 
Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  statutory  exemption  of  £300 
($1,500)  is  not  allowed  to  absentees,  whether  firms  or  individuals,  nor 
in  any  case  to  companies. 

Bates  of  Taxes  (from  Official  Year-book). 
The  rates  of  tax  are  at  present  as  follow  : — 

The  ordinary  land-tax  is  Id.  in  the  pound  (2  cents  on  $5) ;  the  graduated 
tax  commences  at  £5,000  at  ^d.  in  the  pound  (|-  cent  on  $5)  on  the 
unimproved  value,  if  an  owner's  land  is  £210,000  ($1,050,000)  or  exceeds 
that  sum. 

The  ordinary  tax  on  Native  land  occupied  by  Europeans  is  ^d.  in  the 
pound. 

For  taxpayers  other  than  companies  the  rate  of  income-tax  is  6d.  in 
the  pound  (12  cents  on  $5)  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000 — that  is,  after 
deducting  the  £300  exemption — and  Is.  in  the  pound  on  any  excess  over 
£1,000  ($5,000). 

A  person  having  an  income  of  £1,900  ($9,500),  would  be  thus  taxed  : 
£300  ($1,500)  would  be  exempted ;  £1,000  ($5,000)  would  pay  6d.  in  the 
pound  (12  cents) ;  and  the  remaining  £600  ($3,000)  Is.  in  the  pound — 
making  a  total  of  £55  ($275)  a  year. 

The  tax  on  an  income  of  £400  ($2,000)  would  be  at  6d.  (12  cents)  on 
£100  ($500),  equal  to  £2  lOs.  ($12-50). 

Income-tax  is  payable  by  companies  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Is. 
(25  cents)  in  the  pound  ($5). 

The  schedule  of  rates  of  graduated  land-tax  is  as  follows  :  Where  the 
value  is  £5,000  ($25,000)  and  is  less  than  £10,000  ($50,000),  -Jd.  in  the 
pound  sterling  ($5) ;  £10,000  and  less  than  £15,000,  |d. ;  £15,000  and 
less  than  £20,000,  |d. ;  £20,000  and  less  than  £25,000,  |d. ;  £25,000  and 
less  than  £30,000,  |d.  ;  £30,000  and  less  than  £40,000,  fd. ;  £40,000  and 
less  than  £50,000,  |d.  ;  £50,000  and  less  than  £70,000,  Id.  ;  £70,000  and 
less  than  £90,000,  l^d. ;  £90,000  and  less  than  £110,000,  l|d.  ;  £110,000 
and  less  than  £130,000,  Ifd. ;  £130,000  and  less  than  £150,000,  l|d.  ; 
£150,000  and  less  than  £170,000,  Ifd. ;  £170,000  and  less  than  £190,000, 
Ifd. ;  £190,000  and  less  than  £210,000,  l|d. ;  £210,000  and  over,  2d.  in 
the  pound  sterling. 
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ADVANCES    TO    SETTLERS. 
(Prom  Oflficial  Year-book.) 

The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  a  Ministerial  policy 
measure  in  the  session  of  1894,  when  the  Government  introduced  the  Bill 
with  that  title.  It  was  passed  towards  the  close  of  that  session,  and 
immediately  came  into  operation,  with  results  which  have  proved  very 
beneficial  to  the  farming  community.  A  general  decline  in  the  rates  of 
interest  at  once  set  in,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Act  has 
been  instrumental  in  lowering  these  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  several 
millions  invested  on  mortgage  of  the  farm  lands  of  the  colony.  This 
result,  while  it  may  have  diminished  the  incomes  of  a  few  persons  resident 
within  the  colony,  has  benefited  thousands  of  deserving  settlers,  and  has 
led  to  large  areas  of  land  being  brought  under  cultivation  that,  but  for 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  would  still  be  in  their  natural  state. 

There  are  28,000,000  acres  of  level  or  undulating  country  fit  or  capable 
of  being  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  New  Zealand. 

To  carry  out  the  object  of  the  Act  an  office  was  established,  called  the 
"  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office."  At  the  same  time  a  General 
Board  was  constituted  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  Superintendent, 
the  title  by  which  the  chief  administrator  (Mr.  John  McGowan)  is  known. 
The  business  of  the  office  is  the  advancing  of  money  in  New  Zealand  on 
first  mortgage  of  lands  and  improvements. 

Any  person  desiring  an  advance  has  to  make  a  written  application  on 
the  prescribed  form,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  Post- 
master in  the  colony.  The  latter  also  supplies  an  envelope,  in  which  the 
application  may  be  forwarded  free  of  postage,  and  affords  to  the  applicant 
any  explanation  which  may  be  required  in  the  filling-in  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

Mortgages  granted  on  the  fixed-loan  system  may  be  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  and  the  principal  is  repayable  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  They  may  also  be  repaid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  any  half-yearly 
due  date  during  the  term,  as  explained  hereafter.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  is  payable  half-yearly,  reducible  to  4i  per  cent,  provided  pay- 
ment is  made  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after  due  date  and  there  are 
no  arrears. 

Mortgages  granted  on  the  instalment  system  are  repayable  by  seventy- 
three  half-yearly  payments  of  principal  and  interest  combined.  They 
may  also  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time.  Interest  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  reducible  to  4^  per  cent,  provided 
payment  is  made  not  later  than  fourteen'  days  after  due  date  and  there 
are  no  arrears. 

Every  half-yearly  instalment,  except  the  last,  is  at  the  rate  of  £3 
(less  the  rebate  of  interest  in  case  of  prompt  payment)  for  every  £100  of 
the  loan  ($15  for  every  $500). 

The  mortgagor  under  the  instalment  system  may  pay  to  the  Superin- 
tendent at  any  time,  and  under  the  fixed-loan  system  on  any  half-yearly 
due  date,  the  whole  balance  of  principal  owing,  with  interest  to  date  of 
payment,  and  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  on  payment  of  the  fee 
prescribed  for  such  discharge.  The  mortgagor  may  also  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  the  Superintendent,  in  addition  to  the  half-yearly  payments, 
sums  of  £5  ($25),  or  a  multiple  of  £5,  and,  in  the  case  of  fixed  loans,  such 
deposits  are  applied  in  reduction  of  the  advance  and  interest  is  charged 
on  the  balance  only ;  or,  if  the  mortgagor  so  directs,  such  deposits  are 
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held  on  his  behalf  and  applied  in  payment  of  the  half-yearly  instalments 
of  interest  as  they  fall  due. 

By  arrangement  made  with  the  Post  Office,  mortgagors  are  enabled 
to  pay  their  instalments  and  interest  to  the  credit  of  the  Superintendent 
at  any  money-order  office  throughout  the  colony,  and  free  of  all  costs  for 
remitting  the  money  to  WelHngton.  This  is  an  arrangement  at  once 
convenient  and  economical  for  the  large  number  of  persons  scattered  all 
over  the  colony,  who  have  financial  dealings  with  the  Advances  to  Settlers 
Office.     Loans  may  also  be  repaid  in  full  through  the  Post  Office. 

The  officials  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  are  bound 
by  declaration  to  observe  secrecy  respecting  applications  for  advances, 
and  are  forbidden  to  give  any  information  respecting  the  business  of  the 
Department,  except  to  officers  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
applications  for  loans  was  held  on  the  23rd  February,  1895,  and,  up 
to  the  31st  March,  1902,  the  Board  had  authorised  11,312  advances, 
amounting  to  £3,736,620  ($18,683,100). 


To  the  above  I  need  only  add  that  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  state  that 
the  credit  for  raising  the  loan  under  this  Act,  the  first  borrowed  by  New 
Zealand  in  the  London  money-market  at  the  moderate  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  who  displayed  much  financial  skill 
and  tact  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  This  beneficent  measure 
will  form  a  lasting  monument  to  its  founder. 

GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  the  Government,  recognising  the 
benefits  conferred  by  life  assurance,  resolved  to  establish  a  Department  for 
this  purpose,  which,  while  combining  the  best  features  of  private  offices, 
should  have  the  guarantee  of  the  colony  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  contracts. 
The  Department  was  accordingly  inaugurated  in  1870,  and  since  then  has 
been  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  any  other  well-conducted  mutual 
company.  It  employs  canvassing  agents,  and  invests  its  money  in  mort- 
gages on  property  as  well  as  in  Government  and  other  securities,  and  all 
profits  are  divided  amongst  the  policyholders. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1899  the  Governnaent  instituted  an  accident  in- 
surance branch,  which  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  life  insurance 
Department,  but  in  other  respects  a  distinct  institution. 

The  Department  is  represented  by  District  Managers  in  the  chief  towns, 
and  throughout  the  country  by*  the  local  Postmasters. 

On  the  31st  December,  1901,  there  were  41,291  policies  in  force,  assur- 
ing the  sum  of  £9,742,102  ($48,710,510),  and  annuities,  immediate  and  de- 
ferred, amounting  to  £31,189  ($155,945)  per  annum.  The  premiums 
amounted  to  £293,393  ($1,466,965)  per  annum,  and  the  assets  to  £3,363,126 
($16,815,630).  The  total  amount  of  profits  divided  amongst  the  policy- 
holders has  been  £833,400  ($4,167,000)  in  cash,  representing  additions  to 
the  sums  assured  of  £1,629,700  ($8,148,500). 

£126,600  ($633,000)  was  divided  at  the  last  division,  31st  December, 
1899,  and  another  division  up  to  the  31st  December,  1902,  is  now  in 
hand. 

New  Zealand  is  the  most  heavily  insured  country  in  the  world,  for  the 
European  population  of  770,682  on  31st  December,  1900,  held  89,849 
policies  for  £22,629,255  ($113,146,275)  in  ordinary  life  insurance  com- 
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panies,  and  24,562  policies  for  £544,116  ($2,720,580)  in  industrial  com- 
panies, or  an  average  of  about  £30  ($150)  per  head.  Of  the  ordinary 
business,  about  one-half  is  held  by  the  Government  office,  and  the 
balance  by  Australian  and  American  companie.s. 

PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE. 

The  Government  has  instituted  one  of  the  most  advanced  financial 
institutions  in  the  shape  of  a  Public  Trust  Office,  whereby  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  business  can  leave  their  property,  by  will  or  otherwise,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  trust  officer,  thus  safeguarding  themselves 
against  any  loss  by  investment  or  fraud  by  individuals,  and  it  is  a  boon  to 
the  widow  and  orphan  such  as  no  other  country  offers.  This  is  an  insti- 
tution absolutely  unique  in  British  dominions.  It  is  a  department  of  the 
State,  and  it  may  be  said  that  its  principal  merit,  in  the  estimation  of 
persons  having  property,  is  that,  at  the  back  of  all  its  transactions,  is  the 
State  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  placed  for  management  in  the 
office. 

The  Public  Trust  Office  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing, at  low  rates  of  commission,  a  secure  and  convenient  recourse  for 
persons  resident  in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  abroad,  who  may  desire  to 
form  trust  funds  in  New  Zealand,  and  may  be  in  doubt  or  difficulty  as  to 
the  choice  of  trustees  or  executors ;  and  for  persons  also  who  are 
appointed  to,  or  have  accepted  trusts,  but  who  may  be  unable  or  un- 
willing, for  various  reasons,  to  undertake  or  continue  the  administration. 

The  Public  Trust  Office  was  constituted  by  "  The  Pubhc  Trust  Office 
Act,  1872,"  and  its  functions  have  since  been  much  enlarged  by  amend- 
ing Acts,  necessary  to  enable  the  office  to  meet  the  growing  requirements 
of  the  public  and  of  the  business.  The  Acts  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  properties  placed  in  the  office ;  provide  for  the  administration  by 
the  Public  Trustee  of  intestate  estates,  of  a  value  not  exceeding  £250, 
without  the  expense  of  an  order  of  the  Court ;  provide  for  the  noti- 
fication to  the  Public  Trustee  of  the  money  and  property  of  deceased  per- 
sons, by  the  persons  having  the  custody  of  such  property,  and  knowing  it 
to  be  vested  in  the  Public  Trustee  ;  authorise  a  more  prompt  distribution 
of  the  residue  of  testate  and  intestate  estates  ;  provide  absolute  security 
from  loss  to  properties  of  the  funds  arising  from  them,  which  may  be 
invested,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Public  Trustee,  in  mortgages  of  real 
estate  within  the  colony,  or  in  General  Government  securities  of  the 
colony  ;  insure  the  regular  and  punctual  payment  of  interest  on  such 
funds  ;  and,  by  rendering  practicable  a  more  efficient  conduct  of  the 
office,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  accounts,  have  raised  the  office  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public. 

Its  Secubity:  Capital  Funds  and  Interest  guaranteed. 
The  security  and  fidelity  of  the  administration  of  the  Public  Trust 
Office  most  undoubtedly  afford  great  attraction  to  any  person  who  may 
contemplate  the  appointment  of  a  trustee.  The  Public  Trust  Office 
is  a  Government  department,  and  the  fidelity  of  its  administration  is 
guaranteed  by  statutes.  The  colony  guarantees  the  integrity  of  the 
capital  funds  of  properties  placed  in  the  Public  Trust  Office,  where  there 
is  no  direction  for  the  investment  of  such  funds,  or  where  there  is  no 
direction  for  such  investment,  other  than  generally  that  the  funds  are 
to  be  invested,  at  the  option  of  the  Public  Trustee,  in  General  Govern- 
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ment  securities  of  New  Zealand,  or  in  mortgage  of  real  estate  within  the 
colony. 

A  person  making  a  will  or  arranging  a  trust  must  always  be  seriously 
concerned  as  to  the  security  of  the  capital  funds ;  and  the  larger  the 
capital  funds  the  greater  will  be  the  concern  for  security,  and  the  less  for 
a  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  Public  Trustee  of  New  Zealand,  in  his  ofiBcial  capacity,  never 
dies,  never  leaves  the  country,  and  never  becomes  disqualified  or  involved 
in  private  difficulties  or  distrusted.  He  never  makes  apologies  when 
payments,  annuities,  incomes,  or  interest  are  due — the  money  is  always 
ready.  It  will  be  thus  evident  that,  by  his  appointment  as  trustee,  the 
preparation  of  the  numerous  deeds,  and  the  consequent  expense  which 
might  become  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  private  trustee,  are  altogether 
obviated.  These  advantages  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  trusteeship. 

Wills  and  Trusts. 
To  any  one  desiring  to  appoint  a  trustee,  or  to  any  present  trustee 
wishing  to  be  relieved  of  a  trust,  the  Public  Trust  Office  is  a  satisfactory 
recourse,  unless,  of  course,  the  trust  should  be  such  as  the  Public  Trustee 
could  not  carry  out,  or  the  transfer  would  probably  result  in  casting  upon 
the  office  the  odium  of  a  faulty  administration,  for  which  the  office  might 
not  be  responsible.  "  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,"  said  the 
Public  Trustee,  "  that  the  reputation  and  services  of  the  office  have 
attracted  attention  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  already  several 
applications  from  persons  there  to  place  trusts  in  the  office  have  been 
received." 

Intestate  Estates. 

This  is  an  important  branch  of  the  Public  Trust  Office.  A  very  large 
number  of  people  die  without  making  provision  by  will  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  estates.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Public  Trustee 
to  administer  where  relatives  are  unknown,  or  are  known  to  resida 
outside  the  colony ;  or  where  the  person  entitled  by  law  to  administer 
declines  or  neglects  to  apply  for  letters  of  administration  within  due 
time  after  death.  There  are  very  few  persons  who  have  realised  the 
care  and  responsibility  which  are  inseparable  from  the  administration  of 
an  estate,  and  who  understand  what  services  the  Public  Trust  Office  is 
capable  of  rendering,  and  what  relief  may  be  obtained  through  the  agency 
of  the  office,  who  would  not  prefer  to  allow  an  estate,  in  which  they  may 
themselves  be  interested,  and  are  expected  to  manage,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Public  Trustee — a  competent  officer,  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  experienced  in  this  class  of  work.  After  the  assets  of  an 
estate  are  realised,  and  the  debts  and  expenses  paid,  the  Public  Trustee, 
on  receiving  satisfactory  proofs  of  kinship,  distributes  the  residue,  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  If  the  relatives  have  to  be  found,  the  Public 
Trustee  takes  active  steps  to  trace  them. 

The  Public  Trustee's  authority  to  administer,  without  an  order  of 
the  Court,  intestate  estates  of  a  value  not  exceeding  £250,  is  conducive 
to  expedition  and  economy  in  the  administration. 

Charges. 
Eegarding  the  charges,  the  Public  Trustee   explains  that,  when  all 
the  property  in  an  estate  has  been  realised,  and  the  money  has  been 
transferred  to  the  common  fund  of  the  Public  Trust  Office,  the  income  is 
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paid  to  beneficiaries,  free  of  all  oflSce  commission ;  but  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  administration,  while  the  realisation  of  the  property  is  taking 
place,  certain  moderate  fees  and  percentages  are  charged.  These 
charges,  of  which  a  list  is  appended,  are  no  more  than  sufificient  for 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Department  without  loss. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  charges  for  the  administration  of  a  property 
by  the  Public  Trustee  will  compare  very  favourably  with  the  expense  of 
an  administration  by  any  other  agency,  with  no  risk  whatever  to  the 
interest  funds,  or  payment  of  the  money  when  due. 

The  legal  expenses  attending  the  administration  of  trusts  are 
minimised  by  the  appointment  of  the  Public  Trustee.  The  official 
solicitor's  advice  on  all  matters  of  administration  is  given  without  ex- 
pense to  the  estates ;  and  the  beneficiaries  of  properties  administered  by 
the  Public  Trustee  can  obtain  from  him,  free  of  charge,  all  the  informa- 
tion that  he  can  afford  respecting  their  own  interests  in  such  properties. 

Office  Chabges. 
The   fees  charged  by  the  office  are  fixed  by  regulations.     Any  one, 
before  placing  his  estate  in  the  office,   may  ascertain  from  the  Public 
Trustee,  or  any  of  his  agents,  exactly  what  it  will   cost.      No   charge 
whatever  is  made  for  correspondence,  consultations,  &c.,  no  matter  how 
complicated  the  matter  dealt  with  may  be.     The  charges  are  not  made 
with  a  view  to  profit,  but  to  insure  the  office  against  loss  in  the  expenses 
of  working.     As  the  business  increases  the  fees  will  be  reduced. 

For  realisation  of  any  estates,  whether  of  lunacy,  intestacy,  wills,  or 
agency,  the  charges  are  : — 

Per  Cent. 
Any  sum  up  to  £1,000  ($5,000)     ...  ...  ...         5 

On  the  next  £3,000  ($15,000)        ...  ...         3 

On  the  next  £6,000  ($30,000)       ...  ...  ...         2 

On  all  over  £10,000  ($50,000)       ...  ...  ...         1^ 

Provided  that  with  respect  to  cash,  or  of  balances  on  current  accounts, 
or  of  fixed  deposits  in  any  bank  or  institution,  or  moneys  received  under 
any  policy  of  life  or  accident  insurance,  there  shall  be  charged  a  per- 
centage of  only  half  the  above. 

Where  an  estate  is  not  realised,  but  is  dealt  with  as  directed  in  will, 
&c.,  the  charges  are  as  follows  on  transfer  to  the  devisee  or  legatee : — 

Per  Cent. 
Any  property  up  to  £1,000  ($5,000)  in  value  ...         2^ 

On  the  next  £3,000  ($15,000)  in  value        ...  ...         2 

On  the  next  £6,000  ($30,000)  in  value         ...  ..         1 

On  all  over  £10,000  ($50,000)       ...  ...  ...  ^ 

These  are  the  maximum  charges,  but  the  office  has  power  to  reduce 
them  under  special  circumstances,  and  has  often  done  so  in  cases  where 
an  estate  is  easily  dealt  with,  or  where  the  circumstances  of  a  family  may 
justify  a  reduction. 

Statistics. 
As  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  this  office,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  value  of  some  three  thousand  estates  under  administra- 
tion is  about  £2,500,000  ($12,500,000).  On  the  average,  five  hundred 
new  estates  come  into  the  office  every  year.  These  include  trusts,  wills, 
and  administration  under  intestacy  and  lunacy  ;  and  recently  the  office 
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has  enlarged  its  functions  by  taking  the  management  of  properties  under 
attorney  or  as  agent. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  office  last  year  was  £25,600  ($128,000),  and 
the  net  profits  £8,700  ($43,500),  and,  as  the  office  merely  seeks  to  be 
self-supporting,  this  profit  is  considered  too  much.  Therefore  the 
charges  for  administration  have  been  reduced,  and  all  petty  expenses, 
such  as  postages,  applications  to  the  Courts,  and  fees  for  preparing,  &c., 
have  been  entirely  struck  out. 

The  capital  funds  of  the  office,  amounting  to  £1.723,000  ($8,615,000), 
have  been  invested  thus  :  In  Government  securities  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand,  £578,300  ($2,891,500) ;  in  securities  of  Harbour  Boards  and 
kindred  local  bodies,  £28,700  ($143,500) ;  in  first  mortgages  of  real 
estate,  ud  to  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  individual  securities, 
£1,116,000  ($5,580,000). 

Wills  of  living  persons  can  be  deposited  in  the  office  free  of  charge, 
and  of  these,  where  the  Public  Trustee  is  named  as  trustee,  there  are 
nearly  fifteen  hundred. 

The  PuVlic  Trustee  informed  me  that,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
office  thirty  years  ago,  the  whole  losses  in  bad  securities,  for  which  the 
office  profits  were  made  liable,  has  not  exceeded  £4,000.  In  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  colonial  life  this  is  a  result  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  care  in 
the  selection  of  securities,  and  no  leading  institution  in  the  colony,  whose 
operations  are  of  such  magnitude,  can  point  to  a  better  record  in  this 
respect. 

It  would  consume  many  pages  to  relate  the  details  and  incidents  of  the 
management  of  this  great  institution.  Should  the  head  of  a  great  busi- 
ness house  die  suddenly,  the  Public  Trustee  can  continue  the  business 
and  thus  save  loss  to  the  heirs.  People  of  cities  can  create  a  trust 
through  the  Public  Trustee.  Widows  can  deposit  their  papers  in  safety 
in  the  Public  Trustee's  hands  while  travelling  or  absent  from  home.  A 
man  who  has  been  acting  as  guardian  or  executor,  becomes  ill  or 
insane,  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  business,  but  the  Public  Trustee  steps 
in  and  continues  the  administration  of  the  estate.  Philanthropists  can 
save  money,  and  protect  the  object  they  desire  to  benefit,  by  placing  their 
funds  in  the  Public  Trustee's  hands. 

The  Public  Trustee  is  a  "  corporation  sole,"  and,  as  he  never  dies,  he 
saves  expense  of  new  trustees  or  executors  being  appointed.  The  safe- 
guard for  the  people  is  that  the  affairs  of  this  important  office  are  con- 
nected or  supervised  by  a  Governmental  Board,  consisting  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  Native  Minister,  Solicitor- General  (Attorney-General),  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Commissioner,  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  Surveyor- General, 
and  Public  Trustee  himself.  All  of  these  are  carefully  selected  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  Ministers  do  not  in  any  way  dictate  the  management  of  the 
Public  Trust  affairs. 

There  are  agencies  in  all  New  Zealand's  cities  and  towns,  the  Head 
Office  in  Wellington  being  in  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Buildings, 
and  transactions  can  be  carried  out  through  any  of  the  Postmasters. 

STATE-OWNED  EAILEOADS. 
The  State  railroads  afford  the  people  of  the  colony  a  ready,  cheap, 
and  rapid  means  of  transport  for  themselves  and  their  merchandise 
between  the  cities  and  country  settlements,  and  the  policy  adopted  in 
their  administration  is  to  run  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  com- 
munity, and  as  aids  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  fostering  of  its 
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mdustries,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  making  large  profits  for  the  State. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  rates  for  transportation  are  adjusted  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  railroads  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  lines, 
and  the  Government  has,  by  this  means,  been  enabled  to  make  to  the 
people  of  the  colony  very  large  concessions  in  the  charges  for  conveyance 
of  passengers,  and  the  various  local  products  which  go  to  make  up  the- 
trade  of  the  colony.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  working  the  railroads' 
on  these  lines  is  made  strikingly  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  and 
the  business  of  the  railroad  continues  to  grow  amazingly  year  by  year. 

The  railroad- workers  are  classified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  have  an 
Appeal  Board,  to  which  they  can  submit  any  decision  on  which  they  feel 
aggrieved.  The  Board  consists  of  a  Judge  appointed  by  the  Government, 
one  member  of  the  service  elected  by  the  indoor,  and  one  member  elected 
by  the  outdoor  staff.  Every  member  of  the  service  has  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  elective  members  of  the  Board.  The  Board  was  first 
constituted  in  1897,  and  has  held  frequent  sittings.  It  has  worked  well, 
and  the  decisions  have  in  all  cases  been  well  received. 

The  State-owned  railways  of  the  colony  consist  of  2,235  miles  of  line, 
with  ramifications  extending  from  Kawakawa,  in  the  North  Island,  to 
the  Bluff,  in  the  South.  The  system  comprises  eleven  different  sections 
of  railway,  the  longest  continuous  section  being  the  Hurunui-Bluff,  in' 
the  Middle  Island,  which  comprises  1,138  miles  of  line,  and  extends  from 
Lyttelton  to  the  Bluff,  with  branch  lines  of  varying  lengths  connecting 
the  main  trunk  line  with  numerous  townships  in  the  interior.  Next  in 
importance  to  this  is  the  Wellington-Napier-New  Plymouth  Section, 
in  the  North  Island,  connecting  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  and  Wellington. 
The  length  of  this  section  is  451  miles,  and  it  has  several  short  branch 
lines.  The  Auckland  section  comprises  341  miles  of  line,  extending 
from  Tahekeroa,  in  the  north,  to  Poro-o-tarao,  in  the  south  ;  and  this 
line  is  being  further  extended  with  a  view  to  connecting  it  at  Manga- 
onoho  with  the  Wellington-Napier-New  Plymouth  Section,  and,  when 
completed,  it  will  give  a  continuous  railway  from  Tahekeroa  to  Welling- 
ton, and  will  also  connect  Auckland  with  Napier  and  New  Plymouth. 

The  remaining  sections  (eight)  consist  of  short  pioneer  lines  laid  to 
open  up  and  give  access  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Of  these  the 
Picton  Section,  which  is  now  only  thirty-four  miles  in  length,  will 
eventually  connect  with  the  Hurunui-Bluff  line  at  Culverden  and  thus 
provide  an  important  link  of  intercommunication  between  the  North 
and  South  Islands.  The  Port  of  Picton  is  separated  from  that  of  Wel- 
lington by  a  distance  of  only  fifty-three  miles  across  Cook  Strait,  and  fast 
ferry-boats  will  in  time  connect  the  two  ports  when  through  rail  com- 
munication is  established.  The  Westland  Section,  one  of  the  lines  of 
which  passes  through  the  famous  Otira  Gorge,  will  also  eventually  connect 
with  the  Hurunui-Bluff  Section  at  Springfield,  and  bring  the  beauties  of 
the  Coast  within  easier  access  of  the  tourist.  At  present  a  portion  of 
the  journey  has  to  be  made  by  coach. 

Control  by  State  or  Commissioners. 

Prior  to  the  29th  January,  1889,  the  railways  were  worked  by  the 
Government,  but  on  that  date  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Commissioners  continued 
in  oflice  until  the  31st  December,  1894,  when  the  Government  again 
resumed  control  of  its  railways,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  1,993 
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miles,  with  a  revenue  of  £1,150,851.  On  the  31st  March,  1902,  the 
mileage,  as  already  stated,  had  increased  to  2,235  miles,  and  the  revenue 
to  £1,874,851. 

Immediately  on  resuming  control  of  the  railways  the  Government 
decided  to  make  very  substantial  reductions  in  the  rates,  with  a  view  to 
popularising  the  railways  and  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  : 
and  this  policy  has  been  steadily  continued  up  to  date,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  and  has  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  traffic, 
necessitating  the  employment  of  a  largely  increased  railway  staff  and 
considerable  additions  to  the  rolling-stock. 

Ebduction  of  Fares. 

The  ordinary  passenger- fares  and  season-ticket  rates  have  been  re- 
duced 50  per  cent.  A  system  of  excursion  tickets  has  been  devised  for 
issue  on  the  principal  public  holidays,  which  increases  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  passenger  traffic,  in  connection  with  the  various  agricultural 
and  horticultural  shows,  important  race  meetings,  and  other  events 
which  are  likely  to  attract  the  public.  These  excursion  tickets  are 
issued  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  mile,  first-class  return,  and  Id.  per  mile, 
second-class  return. 

School  excursions,  at  nominal  rates,  are  also  run  in  the  interests  of 
education,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  teachers  and  children  to  obtain 
a  better  knowledge  of  their  native  land  ;  and  tickets  at  nominal  rates, 
available  for  university  terms,  are  also  issued  to  school-teachers,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  attend  university  and  other  training-classes. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  larger  cities,  and  to 
enable  the  city  industrial  classes  to  secure  comfortable  homes  in 
healthy  situations,  workers'  tickets  are  issued  between  the  important 
towns  and  suburbs  within  a  ten  -  mile  radius,  at  a  very  low  rate, —  2s. 
(50  cents)  per  week.  These  tickets  have  become  very  popular,  and 
have  been  of  considerable  value  in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  the 
Working-classes. 

Liberal  reductions  in  fares  are  also  given  to  students  attending  agri- 
cultural and  technical  colleges,  when  travelling  for  field  instructions,  and 
also  to  athletic  teams  of  various  descriptions,  travelling  in  parties  to 
compete  in  athletic  contests. 

School  season  tickets  are  issued  free  of  charge  to  pupils  not  exceeding 
fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  in  country  districts  where  there  are  no 
schools,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  various  State  or  private  primary 
schools ;  and  pupils  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  nineteen  years,  and  who 
have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  in  a  State  primary  school,  or  are  holders 
of  scholarships,  tenable  at  district  high  or  secondary  schools,  are  also 
granted  school  season  tickets,  free  of  charge,  to  enable  them  to  attend  such 
schools. 

Factory-hands  and  members  of  friendly  societies,  when  travelling  for 
recreation  purposes,  are  carried  at  nominal  rates  for  day  trips,  a  hundred- 
mile  return  trip  costing  5s.  3d. 

Tickets  at  special  low  fares  are  issued  to  tourists  and  others  visiting 
the  various  health  resorts  of  the  colony,  such  tickets  being  available  for 
return  for  three  months  from  date  of  issue. 

Eacehorses  travelling  to  compete  at  race  meetings,  hunters  and 
hounds  attending  hunt  meetings,  polo  ponies  taking  part  in  polo  tourna- 
ments, and  "Volunteers'  horses  attending  military  tournaments,  are  con- 
veyed back  free  of  charge.     Brood  mares,  stud  stallions,  cattle,  sheep, 
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dogs,  and  pigs  consigned  for  breeding  purposes,  if  returned  within  three 
months,  are  conveyed  back  to  the  original  sending  station  free  of  charge. 

Agricultueal  and  Pastobal  Fkeights. 

The  freight  rates  for  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce,  manures, 
lime-gas  refuse,  scrap-iron,  old  iron  rails  for  scrap,  flax  (Phormium  tenax), 
tussock-grass,  hay,  straw,  firewood,  fodder,  carrots,  mangolds,  pumpkins, 
beet,  turnips,  and  chaff  have  been  very  largely  reduced,  and  now  barely 
•cover  transportation  charges.  Seeds  grown  in  the  colony  and  forwarded 
to  seed-cleaning  establishments  are,  after  being  cleaned,  carried  back  to 
the  original  sender  free  of  charge. 

Butter  kegs  and  boxes,  fruit  and  vegetable  packages,  empty  cases  for 
carriage  of  fruit,  and  materials  for  manufacture  of  fruit-cases  are  carried 
free. 

Stock,  implements,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  poultry,  &c.,  for  exhi- 
bition at  agricultural,  horticultural,  dog,  and  poultry  shows,  entire  horses 
at  horse  parades,  collie  dogs  competing  at  dog-trials,  and  ploughs  at 
prize  ploughing-matches,  if  unsold,  are  returned  from  the  show  to  the 
■original  forwarding  station  free  of  charge,  and  one-half  of  the  original 
freight  is  refunded  to  the  sender.  If  a  portion  of  the  goods  are  sold,  the 
balance  of  the  consignment  is  conveyed  back  free,  but  no  refund  of 
freight  is  allowed. 

Exhibits  conveyed  over  the  railways  to.  any  exhibitions,  whether 
international,  intercolonial,  or  colonial,  are  carried  free  if  properly  ad- 
dressed and  marked  as  for  exhibition  purposes  only. 

Lime  for  manuring  farm  lands  is  carried  from  the  lime-kiln  to  any 
station  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  therefrom  free  of  charge. 

Large  concessions  have  also  been  made  in  the  rates  for  carriage  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  produce,  and  also  for  sheep,  cattle,  and 
pigs. 

The  total  value  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the  State  in  favour  of 
the  people  from  the  1st  January,  1895,  to  the  31st  March,  1902, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £510,000  ($2,550,000),  of  which  fully 
£300,000  ($1,500,000)  represents  concessions  which  were  granted  in 
favour  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  community  of  the  colony. 

Progress  of  the  Eailways. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  progress  of  the  railways  from  1895 
to  date  : — 

1894-95.  1901-2. 

Miles      ...  ...  ...  1,993  2,235 

^or^^fol  nnc.  (£15,352,613  (£18,170,722 

^..apitai  cost  ...  ...  ^|76j63,065  1  $90,853,610 

Train  mileage       ...  ...         3,221,620  5,066,360 

Passengers  ...  ...         3,905,578  7,356,136 

Passenger  revenue  I    £360,243        |     £575,697 

Passenger  revenue  ...     j^i  301,215        1  $2,878,485 

Season  tickets       ...  ...  28,623  100,778 

a  ,.  ,    .  (   £24,906  (    £45,322 

Season-ticket  revenue  ...        j  ^^24,530  1  $226,610 


n      u-  (    £43,270  f   £79,561 

Coachmg  revenue                 ...  ^  $216;350  1  $3971805 

Cattle  (number)     ...             ...  40,890  83,458 

Sheep         „             ...             ...  1,519,921  2,724,860 

Pigs           43,292  55,159 
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Timber 
Grain 

Merchandise 
Minerals 
Total  tonnage 

Total  revenue 


1894-95.  1901-2. 

Lime,  chaff,  &c.  (tons)  ...  36,972  86,378 

198,578  427,153 

388,556  813,345 

377,938  556,395 

857,917  1,443,792 

2,048,391  3,529,177 

(£1,150,851  £1,874,586 

($5,754,255  $9,372,930 

The  State  railways  gave  employment  last  year  to  8,313  men. 
The  tact  and  skill,  shown  by  Sir  Joseph  Warci  as  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways, are  highly  appreciated  and  eulogized,  not  only  within  New  Zea- 
land, but  in  the  Australian  States,  and  even  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
His  admirable  grasp  of  details,  methodical  administration,  untiring 
industry,  and  uniform  courtesy,  are  very  conspicuous  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  the  public  service  under  his  control,  and  he  has  an  able 
lieutenant  in  Mr.  Ronayne,  the  General  Manager. 

POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

The  Post-Office  system  in  operation  in  New  Zealand  is  the  most 
unique  service  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

All  Government  taxes,  and  all  Customs  and  internal  revenues,  may  be 
paid  to  the  Postmasters  throughout  the  colony,  a  system  which  proves 
of  the  greatest  convenience  and  saving  of  time  to  the  people.  Where 
there  are  scattered  settlements,  for  mstance,  a  farmer  is  not  compelled  to 
drive  to  any  particular  town,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  pay  his  taxes  ; 
but  can  pay  them  to  any  Postmaster.  Should  he  be  a  Crown  tenant,  he 
can  also  pay  his  rents  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  farmer  or  mechanic  is  not  in  touch  with  a  minister  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  and  his  "  best  girl"  is'willing,  they  can  simply  go 
to  the  nearest  Postmaster,  who  is  appointed  a  Registrar  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  and  fill  in  the  necessary  form  announcing  the 
date  he  wishes  to  claim  his  fiancee  for  his  bride.  At  the  stipulated  time, 
which  is  usually  one  month  after  filling  the  paper  or  notice,  they  appear 
before  the  Postmaster  with  two  witnesses,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
proceeded  with.  They  merely  sign  their  names  and  then  walk  off  with 
their  marriage  certificate,  as  legally  married  as  though  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  most  fashionable  church.  It  stands  to  the  record  of  New 
Zealand  that  one  of  the  Postmistresses,  who  is  an  unmarried  lady,  has 
performed  numerous  ceremonies  of  this  character,  and  "  they  say  "  she  is 
in  popular  demand,  because  when  she  wishes  luck  to  a  couple  it  seems  to 
have  a  happy  effect.     The  form  of  the  marriage  certificate  is  as  follows  : — 

G.  H.,  the  Registrar  of  Marriages  for  the  District  of 

To  A.  B.,  of  ,  an  officiating  minister  for  the  District  of  ,  and  all 

other  officiating  ministers  for  the  same  district. 
Whereas   C.  D.,   of  ,  has  given  notice  to  me,  according  to  the  provisions  of 

"The  Marriage  Act,  1880,"  of  a  marriage  intended   to   be    solemnised   between   the 
said  C.  D.,  ,  and  E.   F.,  [spinster]  :     And    whereas  the  said   C.    D. 

has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  said  Act :     Now  I,  G.  H.,  the  Registrar 
of  Marriages  for  the  District  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  \et  cetera] . 

[It  must  be  understood  that  all  Registrars  are  not  Postmasters.] 

Postage  on  Circulars. 
One  of  the  greatest  conveniences  offered  to  merchants  by  the  Postal 
service  here  is  that  packages,  containing  a  thousand   or  ten  thousand 


^ 
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circulars,  can  be  taken  to  the  post-office  and  the  postage  can  be  paid  for 
in  one  sum,  the  merchant  receiving  a  receipt,  upon  which  is  attached  one 
stamp  for  the  amount  of  regular  rate  of  postage  on  these  circulars.  This 
is  cancelled  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster  or  his  assistants,  who  fill 
in  a  form,  and  the  envelopes  are  passed  into  the  Department  and  marked 
by  a  machine  (an  American  invention),  which  runs  through  the  envelopes 
at  lightning  rapidity,  stamping  all  the  envelopes  with  the  word  "  Paid." 
Thus  the  merchant  is  saved  the  bother  of  buying  and  affixing  stamps 
to  each  envelope. 

Money  Orders. 

A  money-order  department  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  also 
exists  here. 

Tram-car  Letter-boxes. 

The  street  tramway-cars  in  Wellington  —  which  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality — have  attached  to  them  a  letter-box  for 
the  convenience  of  outlying  districts,  so  that  any  one  in  the  outlying 
sections  of  the  city  can  mail  a  letter  on  any  of  the  street  cars  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  When  the  car  reaches  the  centre  of  the  city,  within  50 
yards  of  the  General  Post  Office,  the  letters  are  taken  out  by  a  messenger. 

Postal  Savings-bank. 

One  of  the  best-organized  systems  of  savings-bank  institutions  in  the 
world  is  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Postal  Department.  The  Department  has  a  penny 
savings-bank  system  whereby  children  can  save  their  pence  by  affixing 
penny  stamps  to  a  card  which,  when  it  contains  twelve,  is  accepted  as  a 
deposit  of  Is. 

A  man  or  a  woman  can  deposit  any  amount  up  to  £500  in  a  post- 
office,  at  one  end  of  New  Zealand,  and  can  take  his  or  her  bank-book  into 
any  post-office  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  and  draw  the  money  at  short 
notice. 

The  state  of  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  accounts  testifies  to  the 
general  prosperity  and  thrift  of  the  New  Zealand  people.  There  are  to- 
day upon  its  books  212,436  separate  depositors,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  833,000,  and  these  depositors  have  $32,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savmgs-Bank  alone — that  is,  $40  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  New  Zealand.  These  deposits  all  bear  interest  at  3  and  2-^  per  cent., 
according  to  amount. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 

The  Telegraph  Department,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Postmaster-General  (Sir  Joseph  Ward),  is  as  complete  as  in  any  country 
of  to-day.  Telegrams  are  sent  on  manila-coloured  blanks,  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  Western  Union  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the  return  message, 
coming  from  the  Telegraph  Department,  is  written  (often  typewritten)  on 
white  paper,  and  enclosed  in  white  envelopes.  These  white  forms  are 
sent  out  only  by  the  Government  officials.  The  yellow  forms  alone  are 
available  to  the  public. 

Telegrams  in  New  Zealand  cost  12  cents  for  twelve  words,  including 
the  name  and  address.  Cables  to  New  York  are  per  word  now  64  cents 
(28.  8d.) ;  to  London,  72  cents  (3s.). 

"  Urgent  "  messages  are  sent  for  double  the  ordinary  rates. 

On  Sundays  the  rates  are  double,  and  "  urgent  "  messages  are  quad- 
ruple. 

7— N.Z. 
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The  sender,  when  not  signing  a  telegram,  must  always  write  his  full 
name  and  address  on  the  back  of  his  message,  or  it  will  not  be  forwarded. 

As  the  Government  owns  the  telephones,  the  subscribers  are  not 
required  to  pay  fancy  prices,  such  as  are  demanded  by  private  monopolies. 
Business  subscribers  pay  but  £7  ($35)  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  service, 
and  private  houses  £5  ($25),  and  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the  number 
of  messages  which  can  be  sent.  The  annual  subscriber  can  use  the 
telephone  day  or  night  within  the  respective  cities,  with  no  bother  of 
pay-station  restrictions  or  of  being  interrupted  by  "Central"  asking  at 
the  end  of  each  five  minutes  "  Are  you  through?  " 

DEPARTMENT  OP  INDUSTRIES  AND  COIklMERCE. 
(Minister,  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Secretary,  T.  E.  Donne.) 

The  practical  value  of  the  Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce  is 
fully  recognised  by  commercial  people  who  visit  New  Zealand  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  business,  buying  or  selling.  The  fullest  information  is 
supplied  by  the  Department  as  to  the  resources  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  colony,  the  names  of  vendors  and  buyers  in  all  classes  of  trade,  where 
to  go  in  the  colony  to  obtain  the  different  lines  of  produce  wanted  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  essential  commercial  information  required  is  supplied  by 
this  independent  source,  and  by  doing  so  business  is  promoted  and 
valuable  time  saved  to  business  men.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers, 
traders,  and  producers  inside  the  colony  are  constantly  consultmg  the 
Department,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  outside  markets,  the  prospects  of 
trade,  and  names  of  buyers  of  New  Zealand  products,  in  the  different 
markets  that  are  available  to  the  colony. 

So  this  Department,  although  only  in  its  infancy,  is  fast  becoming  a 
recognised  commercial  exchange,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  colony ; 
and  one  particular  feature  is  the  willing,  prompt,  and  thorough  readiness 
extended  to  all  who  either  call  or  appeal  to  the  Department  by  letter  for 
information.  In  this  respect  the  well-known  courteous  manner  which 
has  always  distinguished  the  Hon.  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  easily  recognised  right  through  his  subordinates. 

The  Department  has  agents  in  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  and  other 
countries,  who  keep  it  posted  as  to  market  values,  and  endeavour  to 
open  up  trade  relations  with  the  grand  country  they  represent.  These 
agents  have  samples  of  New  Zealand  manufactures,  timber,  produce,  and 
other  raw  material. 

This  Department  inspected  and  graded  all  the  oats  which  were 
purchased  by  the  war  authorities  for  South  Africa,  aggregating  about 
115,907  tons.  It  is  also  the  Department  through  which  the  Government 
carries  on  its  business  with  the  South  African  Steamship  Company 
which  is  running  under  subsidy  from  the  New  Zealand  Government. 

The  Government  has  appointed  Mr.  Donne,  the  Secretary  for  In- 
dustries and  Commerce,  as  corresponding  representative  in  New  Zealand 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
London,  and  it  has  been  found  that  this  opportunity  of  exchanging  com- 
mercial information  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  colony. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  the  Imperial  Institute  to  co- 
operate in  giving  information  with  regard  to  inquiries  of  a  technical 
character,  which  enables  New  Zealand  to  take  advantage  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  scientific  and  technical  department  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
for  the  purpose  of  chemical  analysis  and  investigation. 
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THE  TOURIST   DEPARTMENT. 

Minister,  the  Hon.   Sir  Joseph  G.   Ward,   K.C.M.G. ;   Superintendent,  T.   Edward 

Donne.) 

Somebody  has  described  this  as  the  great  advertising  department  esta- 
blished by  the  Government.  It  is  a  misconception  which  only  succeeds  in 
partially  describing  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Department,  which  exists  partly 
for  advertising  and  partly  for  -other  purposes.  According  to  the  official 
description,  it  is  the  "  Department  of  Tourist  and  Health  Eesorts,"  and 
its  permanent  chief  is  also  the  official  head  of  the  Department  of  Indus- 
tries and  Commerce.  The  latter  is  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  the 
colony's  products,  rather  than  with  their  economic  handling.  The  work 
of  production  and  preparation  for  market  is  assisted  and  in  some  degree 
controlled  by  other  Government  agencies,  chief  of  which  are  the  great 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labour ;  while  their  statistics  are,  together 
with  all  the  other  statistics,  in  the  hands  of  the  Eegistrar-General.  The 
work  of  these  other  agencies  will  be  found  described  in  other  pages  of  this 
work,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Department  of  Industries  and 
Commerce,  which,  besides  giving  various  commercial  information  to  those 
who  need  it,  is  busily  engaged  in  watching  for  new  opportunities  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  organizing  attempts  to  embrace  them  with 
arrangements  of  a  profitable  and  permanent  character.  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
is  its  Ministerial  head,  as  he  is  likewise  of  the  Department  of  Tourist  and 
Health  Resorts.  He  is  also  the  Ministerial  head  of  the  railways,  and  is, 
besides,  a  man  of  wide  commercial  experience.  He  is  decidedly  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  The  official  head  under  him  of  the  Industries  and 
Commerce  and  of  the  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts  Departments  is  Mr. 
T.  E.  Donne,  whose  official  title  is  Secretary  of  Industries  and  Commerce 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Department  of  Tourist  and 
Health  Resorts.  Its  object  is  fourfold  :  (1)  To  put  its  house  in  order 
and  maintain  its  efficiency ;  (2)  to  make  the  communications  throughout 
the  colony  as  convenient  as  possible,  and  the  accommodation  for  travel- 
lers up  to  date  in  every  respect,  and  to  perfect  the  Sanatoria;  (3)  to 
make  the  attractions  of  the  fine  scenery  in  New  Zealand  known  far  and 
wide  outside  the  colony ;  (4)  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  and  easy  circula- 
tion of  the  tourist  and  health  traffic  thus  attracted. 

The  machinery  of  the  Department  consists  of  a  head  office  in  Welling- 
ton and  branch  offices  at  the  principal  centres.  These  are  manned  by  a 
staff  of  officials  whose  business  is  to  impart  information  to  all  travellers 
who  seek  it,  to  arrange  for  their  various  journeys,  and  to  put  them  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  best  information  at  every  stage  of  their  journey.  In 
addition,  the  staff  is  busily  employed  attending  to  the  business  of  the 
three  other  sections  of  the  work  described.  The  colony's  Agent-General 
in  Loudon,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  and  the  New  Zealand  Commercial 
Agent  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gow,  of  Durban,  also  supply  up-to-date 
information  to  intending  visitors  to  the  country. 

At  the  head  office  is  an  extensive  picture-gallery  of  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  scenery  in  the  colony,  examples  being  selected  from 
tne  cold-lake  and  the  hot-lake  regions,  from  the  sounds  of  the  south- 
west, and  the  picturesque  country  of  the  Southern  Alps,  from  Xiake  Wai- 
karemoana,  and  the  diversified  scenery  of  the  districts  north  of  Auckland. 
There  are  various  pictures  illustrating  Maori  life  and  character,  and  a 
large  number  of  sporting-trophies,  of  which  the  fine  collection  of  stags' 
heads  shot  by  Mr.  Donne,  who  is  great  in  this  field  of  sport,  takes  the 
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palm,  and  always  arrests  the  attention  of  the  tourists  who  know  anything 
of  the  joys  of  deer-stalking.  In  the  office  there  is  a  large  assortment  of 
guide-books  and  pamphlets,  which  are  being  added  to  continually  by 
members  of  the  staff  and  others,  and  all  necessary  directories  are  at  hand, 
together  with  writing  material  for  the  use  of  strangers.  This  stationery 
proclaims  wherever  it  goes  that  it  came  from  the  Tourist  Department, 
and  in  a  way  which  shows  New  Zealand  is  a  remarkably  picturesque 
country.  As  is  the  head  office,  so  the  branches  either  now  are  or  before 
long  will  be. 

In  ,the  matter  of  communications  the  Department  has  some  very 
responsible  work.  Firstly,  the  resorts  must  be  grouped  upon  a  series  of 
routes  which  insure  rapidity  and  avoid  repetition.  For  example,  the 
route  naturally  most  convenient  for  the  Lakes  and  the  Southern  Alps  is 
that  which,  starting  from  Invercargill,  brmgs  the  traveller  first  to  the 
cold  lakes  Manapouri  and  Te  Anau,  thence  by  Lake  Mavora  to  Lake 
Wakatipu,  and,  after  embracing  the  remarkable  attractions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  lake,  makes  straight  for  Wanaka  and  Hawea  Lakes, 
whence  it  can  take  the  traveller  direct  to  the  Mount  Cook  Hermitage, 
and  when  he  has  "done"  the  Alps  land  him  at  Timaru.  Another  great 
route  is  from  Christchurch  by  Arthur's  Pass  and  the  romantic  Otira 
Gorge  to  the  West  Coast,  Hokitika,  Greymouth,  and  Westport,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Buller  to  the  Motueka  Watershed,  and  so  to  Nelson.  Then 
there  is  the  Wanganui  Eiver  trip,  to  be  combined  with  the  journey  to 
Taupo  and  Eotorua,  eventually  bringing  the  traveller  out  at  Auckland. 
Or,  if  the  traveller  prefers  it,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  strike  east  from 
Rotorua,  see  the  beautiful  Waikaremoana  Lake,  and  make  his  way  to 
Auckland  by  Gisborne  or  Napier.  There  is  the  new  route  from  Auckland 
along  the  Main  Trunk  Railway,  through  the  "  King"  Country,  and  down 
to  the  Wanganui  Eiver.  Lastly,  there  is  the  trip  from  Auckland  round 
the  north  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Thames,  the  springs  of  Te 
Aroha,  and  the  mineral  interests  of  Waihi  and  Coromandel. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  much  is  being  done. 
Where  the  roads  are  not  complete  the  Department  has  to  fix  upon  the 
necessary  additions,  determine  upon  bridge-sites,  and  settle  many  things, 
getting  the  work  done  by  the  Eoads  Department.  Then  there  are  the 
subsidiary  tracks — tracks  between  the  Sounds  and  the  Otago  Lakes, 
between  the  West  Coast  and  the  Hermitage,  through  the  Western 
Valley  and  over  the  mountain-passes,  tracks  to  Waikaremoana,  Euapehu, 
and  Tongariro.  There  are  also  tracks  to  the  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hermitage,  tracks  round  about  Taupo,  and  tracks  to  the  various 
Eotorua  resorts.  Some  of  these  require  to  be  made,  and  all  require 
attention.  Then  there  are  the  coach-lines  to  be  subsidised  where  neces- 
sary, steamboat  traffic  to  be  supplemented,  and  steam-launches  and  boats 
and  river-services  to  be  attended  to  and  kept  going ;  and,  of  course,  the 
train-services  must  be  worked  in.  The  Government  has  in  one  case  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  a  steamboat  company  (on  Lake  Wakatipu),  and  the 
Department  is  in  close  touch  with  all. 

The  accommodation  is  a  great  item.  There  must  be  hotels  at  the 
various  resorts,  boardinghouses  and  shelter-huts  for  the  more  remote 
expeditions,  with  tarifi's  for  all,  so  that  the  tourist  knows  what  he  is  to 
spend  ;  and  not  for  accommodation  alone,  but  also  for  guides,  horses, 
packers,  boat-service,  blankets,  provisions,  ropes,  ice-axes,  and  the  rest. 

The  various  sanatoria  make  large  demands  on  the  time  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    The  properties  o^    the  various  mineral  springs  at  Eotorua  and 
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all  over  the  thermal  region,  at  Waiwera,  at  Te  Aroha,  Okoroire,  Hanmer, 
and  other  places  have  to  be  prominently  set  forth ;  the  comfort  of  living 
at  these  places;  the  pleasure-grounds  (for  bowling,  tennis,  golf),  bands, 
libraries,  excursions ;  the  bathing-accommodation  for  swimming,  plunges, 
showers,  hot  and  cold  bathing ;  the  whole  requirements,  in  fact,  of  balne- 
ology. In  all  these  things  it  is  the  Department's  aim  to  be  up  to  date,  to 
have  things  on  a  scale  of  appointment  that  the  frequenters  of  the  great 
European  establishments  are  accustomed  to,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible, 
with  constant  increases  of  convenience.  Then,  medical  assistance  is  in- 
dispensable and  has  to  be  provided,  and  the  Department  has  obtained  it. 

Its  arrangements  at  Eotorua  are  an  object-lesson.  Rotorua  is  a  well- 
laid-out  town,  handsomely  planted,  supplied  with  first-class  hotels  and 
good  boardinghouses,  a  modern  drainage-system  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  a  high-pressure  water-service,  and  is  lighted  by  the 
electric  light.  Some  of  the  baths  are  luxuriously  appointed.  Minute 
regulations  control  the  whole  business,  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  an  eminent  balneologist,  engaged  by  the  Department  in  England. 
Dr.  Wohlmann,  who  fills  the  position,  has  the  strongest  recommendations 
from  the  highest  medical  authoi-ities  for  medical  skill,  and  a  wide  experi- 
ence of  the  bathing-establishments  in  Europe. 

To  make  known  these  facts,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  is  the  Department's  third  object.  To  that  end  it  makes  guide- 
books, publishes  pamphlets,  throws  off  leaflets,  and  sends  them  all  over 
the  world.  It  employs  photographers,  and  will  soon  have  every  hill  and 
valley  in  the  country,  every  nook,  river,  fiord,  lake,  and  streamlet 
photographed,  mounted,  and  scattered  broadcast,  albumed,  enlarged, 
miniatured,  in  every  conceivable  shape  in  fact.  Furthermore,  you  can 
hardly  take  up  a  paper,  however  foi'eign,  without  finding  a  dainty 
arrangement  of  huia  feathers  and  ferns  and  flax-leaves  disposed  about 
some  pithy  sentences,  setting  forth  the  glory  of  our  tourist  resorts,  and  the 
pleasant  infallibility  of  our  sanatoria. 

Nor  do  recreation  and  health  monopolize  the  whole  effort.  Sport  is 
not  forgotten,  and  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  duty  of  proving  that  this  is  not 
only  a  good  country  to  see,  but  a  famous  country  to  live  in.  To  that  end 
are  set  forth  the  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  of  a  country  well 
furnished  with  facilities  of  travel  and  education,  abounding  with  pleasant, 
picturesque,  comfortable  towns ;  above  all  things,  a  land  in  which  ad- 
vanced legislation  has  proved  its  beneficial  power,  where  wealth  is  fairly 
divided,  and  natural  opportunities  are  open  to  all. 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  direct  the  course  of  tourist  traffic  when 
it  arrives.  The  process  may  be  seen  at  work  any  day  in  the  week.  The 
tourists  go  to  the  nearest  tourist  office,  and  there  they  get  all  the  directions 
and  all  the  information  they  want.  Three  object-lessons  were  given  in 
1901,  when  the  Department  arranged  for  the  transport  of  the  two  visiting 
contingents  of  Imperial  troops,  and  carried  out  the  arrangements  for  the 
housing  and  forwarding  of  the  Royal  visiting  party.  It  proved,  in  fact, 
that  a  Department  which  managed  those  large  affairs  is  quite  equal  to 
anything  it  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  by  parties  of  tourists,  how- 
ever numerous  or  exacting. 

Such  is  the  Department  of  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts.  It  has 
begun  life  with  energy,  it  does  its  business  with  systematic  vigour,  it 
has  earned  the  right  to  hope  for  a  prosperous  career  of  widening  benefit. 
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THE  DEFENCES. 
The  Defence  Forces  of  the  colony  are  under  the  command  of  General 
Babington,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent  South  African  war. 
They  consist  of  the  Eoyal  New  Zealand  Artillery,  Eoyal  New  Zealand 
Engineers,  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Volunteers  (Mounted  Eifies,  Naval 
Garrison  and  Field  Artillery,  Submarine  Miners,  Engineers,  Eifle 
Cycle,  Bearer  Companies,  and  Defence  Eifle  Clubs).  All  questions 
affecting  expenditure  are  referred  to  the  Under-Secretary  for  Defence. 

The  Official  Year-book  states  that  a  School  of  Military  Instruction 
has  been  established  at  Wellington,  with  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Forces  as  commandant. 

The  two  Islands  (North  and  Middle)  are  divided  into  four  districts, 
each  connnanded  by  a  field  officer  of  Militia  or  Volunteers,  with  a  staff  of 
drill-sergeants. 

The  Eoyal  New  Zealand  Artillery  is  divided  into  four  detachments, 
which  are  stationed  at  Auckland,  Wellington  (headquarters),  Lyttelton, 
and  Dunedin ;  their  principal  duties  are  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of 
all  guns,  stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  at  these  four  centres. 

The  Force  consists  of  one  lieutenant-colonel,  three  captains,  four 
subalterns,  with  an  establishment  of  240  rank  and  file. 

The  Eoyal  New  Zealand  Engineers  are  similarly  distributed  for  sub- 
marine-mining and  torpedo  work,  having  a  total  establishment  of  ninety- 
six  of  all  ranks.  They  have  charge  of  two  torpedo-boats  and  three 
steam-launches,  two  submarine-mining  steamers  of  the  "  Sir  F.  Chap- 
man "  class,  and  of  all  submarine-mining  and  torpedo  stores. 

Following  is  the  summary  (officers  and  men)  of  the  Volunteer 
Forces  : — 


72  companies  mounted  rifles 

...     5,729 

5  field  batteries 

442 

8  companies  naval  artillery       | 
3  companies  garrison  artillery  j 

946 

2  companies  submarine  miners  ... 

174 

4  companies  field  engineers 

334 

117  infantry  corps 

...     7,323 

5  cycle  corps 

122 

5  bearer  corps 

196 

5  garrison  bands 

125 

15,391 

Members  of  the  Permanent  Forces  are  enrolled  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  eight  years  from  enrolment,  the  last  three  years  of  the  period  being  in 
the  Eeserve,  adult  Volunteers  for  three  years,  and  cadets  two  years.  The 
Permanent  Force  is  principally  recruited  from  men  who  have  one  year's 
efficient  service  in  the  Volunteers.  After  passing  the  gunnery  and  other 
courses,  and  three  years  in  the  Permanent  Force,  the  men  are  eligible  for 
transfer  to  police  and  prison  services. 

An  annual  capitation  of  £2  10s.  is  granted  to  each  efficient  Volunteer, 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  to  each  efficient  cadet  corps. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  are  issued  each  year 
free  to  every  adult  Volunteer,  and  twenty-five  rounds  to  each  cadet  over 
thirteen  years  of  age. 
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The  total  expenditure  on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
defences  has  risen  from  £91,689  ($458,445)  in  1890-91  to  £160,178 
($800,890)  in  1900-1. 

Eecently  considerable  retrenchments  in  the  expenditure  in  the  Defence 
Department  have  been  effected  by  the  Minister  (the  Eight  Hon.  E.  J. 
Seddon),  principally  in  the  direction  of  retiring  district  commanders  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  eflSciency,  and  concentrating  other  commands 
vs^hich  are  overmanned. 

One  important  step,  taken  a  year  or  two  ago,  is  the  enrolment  of  cadet 
corps  from  the  State  schools,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Major 
Loveday,  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  to  make  the  movement  popular. 
The  principal  results  of  the  new  system  will  be  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation  a  love  of  discipline,  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  habit 
of  respect  for  their  superiors.  It  will  also  create  in  the  near  future  a 
colonial  army  on  an  economical  basis,  combined  with  that  youthful 
training  which  is  never  entirely  lost  in  after-years. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  drastic 
and  up-to-date  measures  in  the  British  Empire.  The  main  feature  of 
the  new  system  is  that  it  places  complete  power  with  respect  to  sanitary 
matters  in  a  central  authority,  consisting  of  a  Public  Department  of 
Health  under  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  Ministerial  head  and  a  Chief 
Health  OflBcer.  At  present  Sir  J.  G.  Ward  is  the  Minister.  Dr.  Mason 
is  the  Chief  Health  ()fiBcer. 

The  old  roundabout  way  of  dealing  with  anything  that  menaced  the 
public  health  has  given  place  to  one  whereby  reforms  can  take  place  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  permissive  "  may  "  of  the  older  Acts  has  given 
place  to  a  "  shall,"  whenever  the  Chief  Health  Officer  so  directs. 

New  Zealand  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  public  health  to  the 
dignity  of  Ministerial  rank,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  the  first  Minister  of 
the  Department. 

Each  province  is  in  charge  of  a  medical  man,  called  the  District 
Health  Officer,  with  a  special  qualification  in  sanitary  science.  The 
Department  provides  free  of  cost  all  the  antitoxins  now  used  in  the  cure 
of  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  plague,  and  puerperal  fever. 

It  is  an  offence  against  the  law  to  use  other  than  pure  calf  lymph  for 
vaccination.  This  lympth  is  manufactured  under  Government  super- 
vision, and  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  all  medical  men. 

In  each  of  the  principal  towns  a  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up,  to 
which  medical  men  can  send  specimens  to  be  reported  upon  free  of 
charge. 

About  the  time  when  the  Department  was  organized,  the  plague  was 
raging  in  some  of  the  colonies  adjacent  to  New  Zealand,  but  it  never 
gained  any  footing  in  this  colony,  mainly  owing  to  the  prompt  and 
efficacious  methods  of  prevention  adopted  by  the  local  authorities.  One 
or  two  suspicious  cases  were  reported  from  Auckland  and  other  parts  of 
the  colony,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  boy  named  Kelly,  there  were  no 
fatal  results. 

Sanitary  Measures  for  the  Maoris. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Maori 
villages  (kaingas),  which  were  formerly  in  an  unhealthy  state  owing  to 
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want  of  drainage,  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  lack  of  ventilation  in  the 
native  whares  (houses),  and  other  causes.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  a  wise  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  appoint  an  educated 
chief  (Dr.  Pomare)  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  sanitary  welfare  of 
his  countrymen.  At  the  last  Maori  census,  in  February,  1901,  the 
enumerators  were  directed  to  report  on  the  health  of  the  Natives,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  generally  good,  no  epidemic  disease  having  been 
observed,  though  occasional  outbreaks  of  mfluenza,  fevers,  &c.,  had 
happened  since  1896. 

The  departmental  report  of  1st  June,  1901,  comments  thus:  "As  a 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  increases  among  the  Maoris,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  certain  causes  of  disease  will  gradually  disappear.  But  it  is 
useless  to  expect  the  social  habits  of  a  people  to  conform  to  another 
standard  all  at  once.  While  it  is  true  that  social  conditions  are  suscep- 
tible of  almost  infinite  modification,  it  is  equally  true  that  such  modifica- 
tion can  occur  only  after  long  periods  of  time.  The  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge must  tend  to  uplift  the  Maoris.  The  transforming  powers  of 
education  and  association  are  at  work,  and  must  in  time  have  their  effect. 
The  village  schools  are  steadily  improving  the  general  standard  of  know- 
ledge among  the  Maori  people  as  a  whole,  while  the  higher  schools  turn 
out  a  number  of  intelligent  young  fellows,  who  want  only  the  opportunity 
to  show  the  value  of  the  training  they  have  received.  Suitable  openings 
in  the  public  service  are  limited,  but  the  Government  has  displayed  a 
sympathetic  regard  for  deserving  Maori  youths  wherever  possible.  There 
are  now  two  Native  medical  students  attending  the  Otago  University, 
and  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Pomare  as  Native  Health  Officer  is 
expected  to  do  much  good  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  and  social  reform. 
Much  also  is  hoped  from  the  Maori  Councils  Act  of  1901,  which  confers 
on  the  Natives  a  limited  measure  of  local  self-government,  and  enables 
them  to  regulate  and  control  habits  and  customs  which  are  harmful  alike 
to  the  individual  and  the  community.  Many  of  the  older  chiefs,  as  well 
as  the  educated  younger  generation,  are  showing  a  very  intelligent 
interest  in  the  reform  movement,  but  they  want  to  be  shown  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  The  reports  of  the  enumerators  and  sub-enumerators 
contain  much  of  interest.  Crime  does  not  prevail  in  any  marked  degree. 
The  Natives  as  a  whole  are  becoming  more  and  more  temperate  every 
year.  The  drunken  orgies  that  were  once  common  are  in  a  great 
measure  things  of  the  past.  In  several  of  the  reports  reference  is  made 
to  their  adoption  of  the  European  style  of  living;  some  are  sheep- 
farmers,  others  cultivate  their  land,  while  others  again  engage  in  various 
forms  of  remunerative  labour.  Every  year  the  spread  of  settlement 
brings  them  into  closer  touch  with  their  pakeha  neighbours,  and  subjects 
them  to  the  influence  of  European  example.  Their  ultimate  destiny 
must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation." 

FISCAL  REFORM. 
New  Zealand's  most  important  movement  onwards  and  upwards  began 
in  1890,  when  the  people  commenced  to  see  the  error  of  taxing  improve- 
ments and  enterprises,  and  placed  the  burden  on  land  and  incomes. 
After  this  reform,  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  were  soon  offered  to 
the  land  tiller,  and  the  Legislature  followed  up  this  first  step  by  com- 
pelling the  new  division  of  all  tracts  of  land  required  for  close  settle- 
ment. 
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The  Bra  of  Progress. 

New  Zealand  commenced  to  grow  from  that  time,  and  ten  years 
thereafter  had  doubled  her  products  and  entered  upon  a  new  era,  which 
has  astounded  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Here  are  no  trusts  or  combina- 
tions of  ownership,  while  the  masses  are  enriching  themselves  and  be- 
coming the  most  law-abiding,  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Government  next  started  the  co-operative  works  plan,  and  more 
reforms  and  advance  movements  in  political  economy  are  in  operation  in 
these  two  Islands  than  in  all  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
railroads,  for  example,  now  are  used  as  public  institutions,  supplying  the 
necessities  of  life  and  transport  at  a  moderate  cost,  benefiting  the 
whole  people,  and  at  the  same  time  enhancing  the  value  of  the  lands,  and 
increasing  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  and  aid  settlers  the  Government  borrowed  money  in 
London,  and  reloaned  to  the  settlers  at  a  low  rate  on  their  land. 

Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Ballance,  and  all  their  colleagues  in  Parliament  in 
1891,  in  order  that  this  newest  England  might  not  make  the  burden  of  the 
poor  harder,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  above  measures  for  placing 
graduated  taxes  on  the  large  landed  interests  and  incomes,  and  for 
dividing  the  soil,  with,  of  course,  full  compensation  to  owners.  Their 
action  was  based  on  sympathy  for  humanity.  They  urged  that  "the  wide 
diffusion  of  wealth  among  the  people  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  buoyant 
and  wealthy  exchequer."  The  tax,  with  improvements  exempt,  was  pro- 
gressive, and  came  heaviest  upon  the  idler  rich.  A  young  settler,  buying  a 
small  farm  and  commencing  to  build  upon  it,  is  not  taxed  for  this  outlay. 
No  landowner  with  property  worth  less  than  £500  ($2,500)  clear  pays 
any  national  tax  on  his  land  here,  which  is  "  God's  own  country."  Bv 
taxing  large  estates,  Mr.  Seddon  claims  that  owners  are  compelled  to  take 
out  of  the  land  what  there  is  in  it — to  use  its  fertility  and  its  power  to 
support  population.  They  have  to  build  houses  and  fences,  and  to  culti- 
vate, to  employ  masons  and  carpenters,  and  to  circulate  money  in  wages. 
The  result  of  this  connnendable  tax  system  is  that,  out  of  ninety  thousand 
landowners  in  New  Zealand,  only  thirteen  thousand  pay  land-tax,  the 
great  majority  being  small  holders.  The  ruling  idea  is  to  help  the  strug- 
gling poor  men  on  the  farms.  There  was  a  great  howl  from  the  rich  land- 
owners when  the  measure  was  introduced ;  they  threatened  they  would 
leave  the  country,  but  the  people  had  risen  up  in  their  might  and  this 
equitable  land-law  was  put  on  the  Statute-book.  No  one  left  the 
country,  but  a  great  many  new  settlers  came  into  it. 

The  Hon.  William  Pember  Beeves  (now  Agent-General  for  New 
Zealand  in  London),  in  supporting  the  new  taxation  departure,  said  he 
found  it  a  popular  enactment  amongst  business  men,  as  "  it  is  an  insur- 
ance premium,  which  the  business-man  pays  for  entire  relief  from  taxa- 
tion, when  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  taxes." 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  SETTLEMENT. 
The  rural  settlements  on  Crown  lands  look  like  "  the  wild  and  woolly 
west"  of  the  United  States  of  America,  toned  down  by  the  exuberance  of 
New  Zealand's  matchless  climate,  her  humanitarian  laws,  and  help-the- 
settler  enactments.  The  beginner  can  leave  his  humble  house,  among 
the  blackened  stumps  of  the  new  settlement,  knowing  that  the  fond  wife 
and  prattling  children  within  and  about  the  sunny  doorstep  are  safe  from 
all  harm,  and  he  can  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  for  his  best 
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friend  and  substantial  helper  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  Such  a 
household  presents  a  pleasing  picture,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  over- 
crowded New  York  City  tenements,  where  the  pale-faced  wife  and  children 
look  out  of  the  rear  of  an  eighth  story  back  fire-escape,  in  the  seething 
heat  of  a  broiling  sun,  trying  to  catch  a  breath  of  the  stifling  air  for  her 
babe  and  herself,  while  her  husband  toils  away  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in 
a  "  sweat  shop  "  or  factory,  where  the  heated  air  uses  up  his  vitality,  and 
then  follows  a  long  weary  walk  to  reach  his  home.  The  best  evidence  of 
New  Zealand's  onward  march  and  increasing  wealth  is  the  extensive  land- 
settlement  now  going  on. 

The  struggling  yeomanry  of  older  lands  are  fast  taking  advantage  of 
this  helping  plan,  and  coming  to  New  Zealand,  "the  land  of  promise." 
The  settler  here  soon  becomes  a  successful  farmer,  and  gradually  makes 
his  way  up  to  be  a  man  of  affairs  by  prudence  and  hard  work.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  extraordinary  opportunities  the  Government  offers  to 
tillers  of  the  soil,  a  few  sheep  and  cows  are  acquired,  and  then  the  cash  is 
saved  up  by  the  thrifty  housewife  and  helpmate. 

LAND-TRANSFER  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Davy,  Eegistrar-General  of  Lands,  in  the  year  1896  wrote 
an  excellent,  succinct  account,  from  which  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  A  recent  distinguished  visitor  to  the  colony  (Lord  Folkestone)  is 
reported  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  little  progress  would  be  made 
in  England  in  settling  the  people  on  the  soil,  or  in  subdividing  the  land, 
until  the  cumbrous  and  antiquated  system  of  land-tenure  and  land-trans- 
fer was  reformed,  and  made  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  by  comparison  with  the  system  of  conveyancing  which 
it  was  intended  to  supersede,  and  still  obtains  in  the  Old  Country,  that 
the  value  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  real  property  introduced  into  this 
colony  by  '  The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1870,'  can  be  fully  appreciated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  still,  and  have  been  since  1870,  two 
systems  of  dealing  with  land  in  the  colony — that  is  to  say,  the  '  deeds 
registration,'  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  the  '  old  '  system,  which  is  a 
reproduction,  plus  registration,  of  the  old  English  system  of  conveyancing, 
and  the  *  land-transfer '  system  proper,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Torren's  system,'  was  originally  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Australia  in  1857,  and  subsequently  by  the  other  Australian  Colonies.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  the  latter  of  these  that  the  remarks  above  quoted  refer. 
It  is  the  merit  of  the  system  to  have  freed  the  lands  of  the  colony  from 
the  trammels  of  English  real-property  law,  and  assimilated  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  real  property  to  that  which  regulates  dealings  with  ships, 
and  with  the  large  class  of  personal  property  represented  by  stocks  and 
shares  in  public  companies,  and  in  the  public  funds.  Its  introduction  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  reforms,  tending  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  the 
artificial  distinction  created  by  law  between  the  two  classes  of  pro- 
perty, a  distinction  which  was,  by  lawyers  of  the  old  school,  deemed 
insuperable. 

"  As  already  stated,  however,  it  is  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Aus- 
tralia that  the  honour  belongs  of  being  the  first  to  break  away  from  the 
English  precedents,  and  to  bring  the  long- vexed  question  of  Land  Transfer 
reform  to  a  practical  solution.  '  The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1870  '  (New 
Zealand),  only  adopted,  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, the  Act  in  the  sister-colony. 
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"  Dnder  the  Land  Transfer  Act  the  title  is  investigated  once  for  all 
by  the  ofiBcers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  accepted,  the  thenceforth 
useless  title-deeds  are  consigned  to  oblivion  in  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  proprietor  receiving  in  lieu  thereof  a  certificate  of  title  showing 
the  exact  nature  of  his  interest.  On  this  certificate  are  noted  all  leases, 
encumbrances,  &c.,  affecting  the  ownership,  the  position  and  boundaries 
of  the  land  being  indicated  by  diagram.  A  duplicate  of  this  certificate  is 
retained  in  the  Land  Transfer  OflBce,  and  when  bound  with  other  certi- 
ficates in  the  register-book  constitutes  what  is  known  as  a  "  folium  "  of 
the  register.  Should  the  proprietor  thereafter  propose  to  deal  with  the 
land,  all  that  an  intending  purchaser  has  to  do  is  to  consult  the  folium, 
which  he  is  entitled  to  do  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  and  he  will  see  at  a 
glance  all  that  it  concerns  him  to  know,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete the  transaction  with  absolute  security.  This  done,  the  original 
proprietor  hands  over  to  the  purchaser  the  certificate  of  title,  together 
with  a  duly-executed  transfer,  on  production  of  which  to  the  Registrar 
the  purchaser  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  registered  proprietor  and  the 
holder  of  the  existing  certificate  of  title. 

"Be  it  understood,  the  Land  Transfer  Act  does  not  profess  to  vali- 
date doubtful  claims,  or  to  convert  a  bad  title  into  a  good  one.  On  the 
contrary,  no  title  would  be  accepted  under  the  Act  which  was  not  con- 
sidered, at  all  events,  a  good  holding  title.  But  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  general  adoption  of  the  system  is  the  want  of  reliable  surveys,  and  the 
cost  and  trouble  to  which  persons  seeking  to  bring  land  under  the  Act 
often  are  subjected  in  consequence.  There  seems  no  remedy  for  this,  and 
experience  makes  the  necessity  of  strictness  in  the  matter  of  survey  more 
and  more  apparent.  Applications  are  not  un frequently  withdrawn  on  this 
account,  and,  in  fact,  the  survey  question  is  the  main  difi&culty  with  which 
the  Land  Transfer  Department  has  had  to  contend. 

"  Intimately  connected  with  the  survey  question,  and,  indeed,  largely 
dependent  on  it,  is  that  of  the  indefeasibiUty  of  title.  Indefeasibility 
absolute  and  unqualified  is  the  popular  idea  of  a  Land  Transfer  title,  and, 
so  far  as  legislative  enactments  can  achieve  indefeasibility,  it  has  been 
achieved. 

"  Another  important  incident  in  the  Land  Transfer  system  is  economy 
in  legal  charges.  The  necessity  for  legal  assistance  in  bringing  the  land 
under  the  Act  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  title  and 
degree  of  complexity  attending  it.  But,  for  dealing  with  land  after  the 
issue  of  a  certificate  of  title,  no  technical  knowledge  is  requisite,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  Land  Transfer  business  is  transacted  by  unpro- 
fessional persons  licensed  as  land  brokers,  whose  charges  are  limited  by 
the  Act. 

"  Payment  of  compensation  in  cases  where,  for  any  reason,  the 
certificate  of  title  may  have  failed  of  effect,  is  made  out  of  a  fund  called 
the  '  Land  Transfer  Assurance  Fund,'  established  for  that  purpose  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  kept  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Public  Trustee.  The  fund  is  at  present  maintained  by  a  contribution 
of  ^.  in  the  pound  (1  cent  in  §5),  on  the  value  of  all  land  brought  under 
the  Act  on  the  application  of  the  proprietor.  The  claims  on  the  Assur- 
ance Fund  have  not  hitherto  been  either  large  or  numerous,  and  have 
principally  been  in  respect  of  deficiency  in  area  or  measurement  from 
errors  in  survey. 

"  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  persons  bringing  land  under  the  Act 
are  required  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  their  dealings  with  the  Department^ 
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as  the  suppression  or  falsification  of  any  material  fact  might,  so  long  as 
the  land  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  applicant,  involve  cancel- 
lation of  the  title,  to  say  nothing  of  penalties.  But  no  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  applicant  would  affect  the  position  of  the 
purchaser,  who  in  any  bond  fide  transaction  would  be  fully  protected  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  registered  proprietor. 

"As  to  practical  working,  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land-registra- 
tion districts,  corresponding  to  the  ten  provincial  districts,  or  former 
provinces.  In  each  of  these  is  a  District  Land  Eegistrar,  who  acts  also 
in  most  cases  as  Examiner  of  Titles,  and  has  full  power  to  accept  titles 
under  the  Act.  An  appeal  lies  from  his  decision  to  the  Eegistrar- 
General  of  Land,  and  ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  Act  under  which  the  system  is  at  present  administered  is  "The 
Land  Transfer  Act,  1885,"  being  a  consolidation  of  the  Act  of  1870  and 
its  amendments.  This  Act,  with  instructions,  is  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  "  Land  Transfer  Handbook,"  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  Printer. 

RESERVES  FOR  THE  MAORIS. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Public  Trust  Office,  the 
Public  Trustee  has,  under  statute,  the  control  of  large  and  valuable  tracts 
of  Native  lands.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  these  lands  since  the 
early  days  of  the  colony  will  be  interesting.  In  the  early  purchases  of 
lands  from  the  Native  chiefs,  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  it  was  stipu- 
lated chat  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  land  purchased  would  be  reserved- and 
held  in  trust  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of  the  Native 
owners.  The  advancement  of  settlement  enhanced  the  value  of  these 
reservations,  so  that,  in  course  of  time,  they  formed  the  real  consideration 
for  the  purchase.  This  laudable  example  has  not,  however,  been  always 
followed  on  the  cession  of  lands  to  the  Crown,  although  reservations  for 
the  Natives  were  generally  made  in  other  ways.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1882 
the  Native  reserves  were  placed  in  the  Public  Trust  Office  for  management 
— viz.,  to  lease  portions,  and  to  distribute  the  rent  derived  therefrom 
amongst  the  Natives  having  interests  in  the  reserves. 

As  regards  Native  reserves,  the  District  of  Taranaki  has  a  history 
peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  the  Maoris  showed 
signs  of  jealousy  at  the  welfare  of  the  European  residents,  and  this  feel- 
ing culminated  in  a  destructive  war  between  the  two  races,  which  lasted 
for  several  years,  resulting  in  the  devastation  of  the  coastal  settlements. 
Attempts  were  made  to  constitute,  out  of  the  lands  confiscated  as  in- 
demnity for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  whites,  reservations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Maoris.  A  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1880,  and 
200,395  acres  of  land  were  reserved  for  the  purpose,  with  stringent 
restrictions  against  alienation.  At  a  later  period  these  lands  were  in- 
vested by  statute  in  the  Public  Trustee,  to  administer  for  the  Native 
owners.  He  has  an  officer,  called  the  Eeserves  Agent,  in  the  district, 
whose  special  duty  is  to  look  after  the  Natives'  interests.  All  lands,  in 
excess  of  the  Natives'  requirements  for  occupation  and  cultivation,  are 
leased  by  the  Public  Trustee,  and  the  rentals  derived  are  paid  half-yearly 
to  the  Natives  by  the  Eeserves  Agent.  Most  of  the  leases  are  for  a  term 
of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  right  of  perpetual  renewal  on  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  ground-rent. 

The  improvements  belong  to  the  lessees.  At  the  present  time  the 
leases  aggregate  788,  covering  an  area  of  124,348  acres,  the  remaining 
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area  being  occupied  by  the  Natives,  according  to  their  tribal  customs. 
The  rents  received  from  European  leaseholders,  in  addition  to  interests  on 
mortgages,  amount  to  a  total  of  £25,110. 


DEMAND  FOR  LAND. 

During  the  past  two  sessions  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and 
the  elections  for  the  return  of  a  new  House  of  Eepresentatives,  there  was 
an  imperative  demand  for  the  throwing-open  of  lands  for  settlement.  The 
cry  was  echoed  from  the  North  Cape  to  Stewart  Island,  the  earth  hunger 
no  doubt  being  stimulated  by  the  enormous  growth  of  the  dairy  industry, 
and  the  large  profits  realised  from  it,  which  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  Premier  has  recognised  the 
force  of  the  popular  demand,  and  pledged  himself  to  the  introduction 
and  administration  of  a  vigorous  land  policy.  The  staff  of  surveyors  has 
been  greatly  augmented,  and  preparations  are  being  energetically  pushed 
on  for  throwing  open  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres,  with  a  view  to  ap- 
peasing the  demand.  In  addition  to  this  million  and  a  quarter  acres, 
there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  lying  open  for  selection,  which  have 
not  been  taken  up,  owing  to  a  large  extent  to  the  habit  of  selectors  of 
choosing  the  best  land  and  rejecting  that  of  inferior  quaUty. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Kensington,  Under-Secretary  for  Crown 
Lands,  for  the  following  up-to-date  information  regarding  the  opening-up 
of  large  blocks  of  land  for  settlement : — In  the  Auckland  District  alone, 
since  the  Ist  November,  1902,  including  April,  1903,  there  will  be 
opened  435,521  acres  for  settlement  purposes,  and  of  that  area  144,000 
acres  consist  of  pastoral  runs,  all  the  balance  being  suitable  for  settle- 
ment. For  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  as  a  whole,  for  the  period  from 
the  1st  April,  1902,  to  the  12th  January,  1903,  the  following  areas  have 
been  opened  for  selection  :  648,000  acres  for  settlement  purposes,  and 
1,193,934  acres  for  pastoral  purposes.  From  that  date  to  the  12th  Janu- 
ary the  further  areas  which  have  been  opened  up  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  selection,  amounting  to  662,513  acres.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
already  opened  for  selection,  and  advertised  in  the  Land  Guides  of  the 
several  districts,  2,938,000  acres,  on  various  classes  of  tenures,  which  are 
open  for  immediate  application.  Of  the  remaining  land  in  the  colony 
undisposed  of,  there  are  probably  suitable  for  close  settlement  about 
1,790,000  acres,  and  for  pastoral  purposes  only  about  1,973,000  acres. 
In  the  whole  of  the  colony,  it  is  estimated  that  about  7,000,000  acres 
will  be  left.  This  comprises  mountain-tops  and  upland  areas,  which  are 
unsuitable  for  settlement,  and  a  great  deal  of  which  will  be  utilised  for 
forest  reserves  and  appropriated  as  sources  of  rivers  for  water-supply 
purposes. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR. 

The  Department  of  Labour,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward 
Tregear,  Secretary  for  Labour  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  exercises 
a  general  superintendence  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  men  and 
women  workers  of  the  colony.  It  deals  directly  with  the  unemployed 
and  the  inspection  of  factories,  shops,  and  offices,  and  indirectly  with 
the  administration  of  all  statutes  affecting  the  industrial  classes.  It 
reports  to  the  Government  any  disabilities  brought  to  light,  and  advises 
means  of  removal. 
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The  Unemployed. 
The  unemployed  problem  is  one  that,  in  every  country,  taxes  the 
best  energies  of  its  rulers  to  solve.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  met  by  the 
establishment  of  labour  agencies  in  all  towns  or  centres  of  country  life. 
These  agencies  are  conducted  either  by  paid  agents  of  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment (most  of  whom  act  also  as  Factory  Inspectors),  in  towns,  or  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Police  Force  in  the  rural  districts.  They  furnish  continual 
reports  to  the  central  office  in  Wellington  as  to  the  condition  of  labour  in 
each  district,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  remove  surplus  workers  from  one 
locality  to  another  where  work  is  plentiful.  In  addition  to  information 
supplied,  the  "out  of  works"  also  receive  railway  fares,  the  value  of 
which  is  deducted  from  their  pay. 

Co-operative  Works. 
If  there  is  no  opening  to  be  found  for  an  unemployed  workman  with 
a  private  employer,  he  may  be  sent  to  co-operative  contracts  on  Govern- 
ment railway- formation  works,  or  on  public  roads.  These  contracts  are 
let  in  small  sections  by  piecework,  the  Government  engineer  fixing  a 
price  at  which  the  men  can  make  fair  wages,  if  they  work  properly. 
These  contracts  are,  however,  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Crown  Lands  Departments,  the  Labour  Department  only  acting  as 
a  transport  medium,  to  see  that  the  men  get  to  the  place  where  they  are 
wanted,  or,  as  we  may  say,  "to  bring  the  work  and  workers  together." 
No  person  of  the  artisan  or  labourer  class  is  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment except  through  the  labour  agencies.  The  experience  of  the  officers 
of  the  widely  organized  Labour  Department  allows  them  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  workmen. 
Married  men  with  families  have  preference  of  employment  before  single 
men. 

Marked  Success  of  the  System. 

The  system  has  had  a  ^'reat  success,  which  is  borne  out  by  Secretary 
Tregear's  statement  that  "during  the  last  eleven  years  (June,  1891,  to 
March,  1902)  the  number  of  men  actually  assisted  to  work  by  the 
Department  has  been  28,708,  and  these  men  had  64,896  persons 
dependent  upon  them";  so  that  93,604  people  have  been  benefited  by 
this  principle  of  State  intervention  in  favour  of  "out-of-work"  hands. 
In  addition  to  this  about  2,000  women  servants  have  been  provided  for 
through  the  Women's  Branch  Office  in  Wellington. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  decentralise  and  neutralise  the 
modern  tendency  of  population  to  congest  in  the  towns.  The  labourers 
and  others  are  continually  moved  with  their  families  towards  the  out- 
districts  ;  and,  once  there,  a  large  proportion  remain,  and  become 
country  settlers  or  rural  labourers,  instead  of  helping  to  swell  the 
numbers  and  add  to  the  intense  competition  of  urban  life. 

Classes  of  Labour  Laws. 
The  labour  laws,  under  the  control  of  the  Labour  Department,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  Of  these  one  section  is  directly  adminis- 
tered, and  this  section  includes  the  Factories  Act,  the  Shop  and  Shop- 
assistants  Act,  the  Servants'  Registry  Offices  Act,  and  the  Shearers' 
Accommodation  Act.  Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Labour  Department,  frequently  visit  industrial  establishments  to  see 
that  these  laws  are   properly  carried  out,  to   suggest  improvements  to 
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employers,  note  breaches  of  the  Act  in  question,  and  prosecute,  if  neces- 
sary. In  the  other  section,  the  Department  does  not  directly  interfere ; 
it  allows  the  Truck  Act,  the  Workmen's  Wages  Act,  the  Contractors' 
and  Workmen's  Lien  Act,  and  the  Wages  Protection  Act  to  run  them- 
selves, only  interfering  if  some  scandalous  evasion  of  the  law  take 
place,  and  the  private  persons  interested  are,  either  through  poverty  or 
other  disability,  unable  to  attain  the  aid  legislation  has  provided  for  them. 

For  two  other  Acts — viz.,  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act  and  the  Workers'  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act — the  Department 
provides  the  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses,  but  the  cases  are  heard 
before  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  in  the  Arbitration  Court. 

Factories  Act. 

The  Factories  Act  includes  under  its  provisions  ail  places  wherein  two 
or  more  persons  are  manufacturing  or  preparing  goods  for  sale,  and  also 
includes  all  laundries  and  bakehouses.  "  Children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,"  said  Secretary  Tregear,  "  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed,  but 
those  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  may  be  employed  under  permit.  Women 
and  boys  are  only  allowed  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  or  forty-five  hours 
a  week,  but  by  permit  from  the  Inspector  may  work  overtime  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days  a  year.  Overtime  must  not  be  worked  on  more 
than  two  consecutive  days  in  a  week,  and  must  be  paid  for  at  not  less 
than  time  and  a  quarter,  with  a  minimum  of  6d.  per  hour.  A  man's 
working-week  is  forty-eight  hours  (unless  otherwise  awarded  by  the 
Arbitration  Court),  and  he  has  overtime  payment  for  any  time  over  eight 
and  three-quarter  hours  a  day.  Women  and  boys  are  paid  for  six  holi- 
days in  the  year,  and  for  every  weekly  half-holiday.  'Sweating'  is 
stopped  by  the  prohibition  of  subcontracting  ;  all  goods  must  be  made  up 
in  registered  factories,  at  rates  and  logs  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  industrial 
agreement,  or  an  award  of  the  Arbitration  Court.  No  young  person  is 
allowed  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  for  a  less  wage  than  5s.  a  week. 
Ventilation,  sanitary  appliances,  fire-escapes,  machinery-guards,  lava- 
tories for  the  different  sexes,  and  all  other  decencies  and  necessities  of 
healthy  life  are  carefully  looked  after." 

Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act. 

Under  this  Act  are  all  persons  employed  in  buildings  where  goods  are  re- 
tailed. Every  such  shop  must  be  closed  for  a  half-day  in  the  week,  and  the 
assistants  receive  a  holiday  for  that  time.  The  municipal  officers  of  each 
town  meet,  with  those  of  adjoining  boroughs,  to  fix  on  the  most  suitable 
day  for  the  weekly  half-holiday,  and  the  day  selected  is  made  public 
through  the  Government  Gazette,  and  this  day  is  thus  fixed  for  a  year. 
Most  of  the  towns  have  selected  Wednesday,  though  there  is  in  some  a 
movement  in  favour  of  Saturday.  In  country  stores  each  assistant  must 
have  one  half-holiday  per  week ;  but  the  day  can  be  chosen  to  best  suit 
the  business. 

The  Act  looks  after  the  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  lavatory-accom- 
modation of  shops,  regulates  the  number  of  hours  of  work  for  women  and 
youths,  and  secures  proper  hours  for  refreshment  and  rest.  Under  this 
Act  all  offices  are  required  to  close  at  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  1  p.m., 
exception  being  made  for  periods  when  books  are  being  balanced,  and  for 
shipping,  railway,  and  newspaper  offices. 
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Employeks'  Liability. 

The  EiBployers'  Liability  Act  protects  workmen  from  negligence,  by 
defining  how  compensation  for  death  and  injury  may  be  recoverable. 
It  is  almost  superseded  by  the  Workers'  Compensation  for  Accidents 
Act,  which  decrees  that  every  accident  must  be  paid  for  by  an  employer 
if  happening  in  his  service,  unless  wilful  and  serious  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  is  proven.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  fine  on  negli- 
gence, but  as  a  help  to  the  disabled  or  mortally  injured  person's  family. 
The  cost  is  borne  by  all  employers  (not  hitherto  insured  against  accident) 
insuring  under  the  Government  Insurance  Act.  "  Contracting-out  "  is 
permitted  if  the  scheme  is  approved  by  the  local  Conciliation  Board. 

The  Workmen's  Wages  Act  prevents  any  money  being  stopped  from 
wages  of  employees  under  pretence  of  insuring  against  accident  or  from 
any  other  causes  whatever. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act  provides  that  in  all  public  contracts 
(whether  of  the  Government  or  of  local  bodies)  the  contractor  whose 
tender  is  accepted  must  pay  his  men  wages,  overtime,  and  on  holidays, 
as  settled  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Otheb  Acts. 

The  Truck  Act  is  the  ordinary  provision  against  paying  men  in  goods 
or  "  truck  "  instead  of  money. 

The  Contractors'  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act  gives  a  workman  a  lien  for 
his  earnings  on  any  land,  building,  or  chattel  on  which  he  may  have  been 
employed,  with  priority  of  claim  before  all  other  debts. 

The  Wages  Attachment  Act  prevents  wages  below  £2  per  week  being 
attached  for  debt,  that  is  from  being  hypothecated  or  seized  before  they 
are  earned,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  worker's  family. 

The  Workmen's  Wages  Act  directs  that,  if  wages  are  not  paid  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  due  and  claimed,  any  money  payable  by  an 
employer  to  a  contractor  may  be  attached.  All  wages  are  to  be  paid 
weekly,  if  there  be  no  wx'itten  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

The  Kauri-gum  Industry  Act  regulates  the  conditions  under  which  the 
fossil  of  the  giant  kauri-pine  may  be  dug ;  specifying  who  has  the  right  to 
a  license  to  dig,  or  sell,  or  buy  the  gum. 

The  Shearers'  Accommodation  Act  gives  to  the  Inspector  of  Factories 
the  duty  of  inspecting  shearing-sheds,  and  seeing  that  the  sleeping-quarters 
of  wandering  shearers  are  fit  for  occuparion.  This  is  no  light  duty  far 
back  on  the  sheep-runs  in  wild  and  mountainous  country. 

The  Servants'  Registry  Offices  Act  protects  the  servants  from  being 
fleeced  by  unprincipled  registry-oflQce  keepers.  Registry-office  keepers  are 
registered  by  the  Department,  their  books  periodically  inspected,  and 
complaints  investigated. 

The  Shipping  and  Seamen's  Act  supervises  all  shipping  of  sailors, 
engineers,  and  passengers ;  the  appointment  of  pilots  and  ships'  officers, 
the  engagement  and  discharge  of  sailors,  the  ventilation,  sanitation,  and 
prevention  of  overcrowding  of  vessels  all  come  under  this  Act. 

Combinations  for  regulating  trade  relations-  (such  as  trade-unions)  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Trade  Union  Act  and  the  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment 
Act,  and  permit  combination  so  long  as  any  act  performed  by  such  society 
would  not  be  unlawful  if  done  by  one  person. 

There  are  several  other  small  Acts  for  the  inspection  of  machinery 
and  labour  in  coal-mines. 
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Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

"  The  principal  and  most  important  of  the  labour  laws,"  says  Secre- 
tary Tregear,  "  is  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act," 
under  which  societies  consisting  of  two  or  more  employers,  or  of  seven  or 
more  workers,  may  be  registered  as  industrial  unions  and  become  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Any  such  society  may  bring  a  case  before 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  of  the  industrial  district.  These  industrial 
districts  are  seven  in  number,  and  in  each  of  these  a  Board  of  Conciliation 
is  set  up  by  the  votes  of  the  workers'  unions  being  cast  for  two  members, 
and  by  the  unions  of  employers  selecting  two  members ;  these  four 
again  elect  some  impartial  person  as  chairman.  The  Board  has  a  three 
years'  appointment.  Having  heard  evidence  in  a  dispute,  the  Board 
makes  a  "  recommendation,"  which,  if  accepted  by  both  sides,  is  em- 
bodied in  an  "  industrial  agreement  "  that,  when  signed,  becomes  law  for 
a  period  named  therein — generally  two  years.  If  the  Board's  recom- 
mendation is  not  accepted,  the  case  may  be  carried  on  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration.  This  Court  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  Judge,  as  President, 
and  two  members,  one  elected  by  all  the  employers'  unions  in  the  colony, 
and  one  by  all  workers'  unions,  with  a  three  years'  tenure  of  office.  The 
Court  gives  an  award  for  a  time  (generally  two  years),  and  against  this 
award  there  is  no  appeal.  Strikes,  or  lock-outs,  are  not  allowed  while  a 
case  is  pending,  and  on  either  party,  employer  or  workers,  applying  to 
Board  or  Court,  work  has  to  continue  on  the  old  hours  and  rates  until 
the  award  is  given.  The  maximum  amount  for  a  breach  of  award  is 
£500,  and  this  can  be  enforced  up  to  £10  against  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  a  workers'  union,  if  the  union  has  no  funds.  If  a  trade-union 
refuses  to  register,  it  can  be  brought  into  the  dispute  by  a  "  related 
trade,"  and  must  obey  the  award,  which  can  be  enforced  like  any  other 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

General  Eesults  of  Labour  Laws. 

The  general  effect  of  the  labour  laws  of  New  Zealand  has  been  to  give 
encouragement  to  industrial  and  commercial  life.  On  the  workpeople,  in 
almost  every  trade,  it  has  bestowed  better  pay,  shorter  hours,  regulation 
of  apprentice  and  boy  labour,  and  other  advantages,  thus  promoting 
health,  happiness,  and  the  absence  of  discontent  or  strikes,  and  making 
New  Zealand  a  home  of  promise.  To  the  employers  it  has  given  security 
against  demands  for  increased  wages  and  expenses  at  critical  periods. 
As  each  trade  comes  up  for  review,  its  affairs  are  settled  for  two  years  by 
the  declaration  of  the  minimum  wage,  regular  hours,  and  overtime  con- 
ditions. In  eight  years  the  hands  employed  in  factories  rose  from 
25,000  to  53,000 — that  is,  they  were  more  than  doubled.  Large  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  railway  passenger-fares,  freights,  rates,  and 
in  Customs  duties,  amounting  to  $1,750,000,  yet  with  all  this  the  Go- 
vernment revenue  has  increased  by  $8,300,000.  The  total  private 
wealth  of  the  colony  increased  in  ten  years  from  $713,157,305  to 
$1,087,937,405,  an  increase  of  $374,780,100.  Secretary  Tregear  claims 
that  "these  few  figures  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that,  whatever  the 
cause  of  New  Zealand's  prosperity  may  be,  her  labour  laws  have  not 
driven  capital  away,  and  yet  have  benefited  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
{i.e.,  the  working-classes)  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree.  The  labour  laws 
emanated  from  the  brains  and  hearts  of  men  who  wish  well  to  their  race ; 
about  their  administration  I  leave  others  to  speak." 
8-N.Z. 
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The  Workebs'  Co-operation. 
"  The  method  followed  "  (I  quote  the  account  of  Mr.  Blow,  Under- 
Secretary  for  Public  Works)  "  in  letting  and  carrying  out  the  work  under 
the  co-operative  system,  under  the  Hon.  W.  Hall-Jones,  Minister  for  Public 
Works,  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  When  a  length  of  railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  co-operative  principle,  the  formation-work  is  divided  into 
sections  of  suitable  size.  Where  the  work  is  heavy,  one  cutting  and  one 
embankment  will  be  sufficient  for  a  party  ;  but,  in  lighter  works,  sometimes 
as  much  as  half  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile,  of  formation  may  be  intrusted  to 
one  set  of  men.  Plans  and  sections  of  the  work  are  prepared,  and  a 
brief  and  simple  specification  provided.  The  Engineer  who  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  work  then  carefully  computes  the  quantities  of  the  several 
classes  of  excavation,  and  other  work  requiring  to  be  done,  assesses  the 
value  of  the  same,  and  forwards  his  estimates  to  the  Head  Office,  where 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Engineer-in-Chief  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  their  reasonableness  or  otherwise.  The  rates  are  based  on  the 
current  rate  of  wages  ruling  in  the  district  for  similar  work,  with  a  small 
percentage  added  to  represent,  in  some  degree,  the  profits  which  a  con- 
tractor would  have  made,  had  the  work  been  let  by  tender  in  the  ordinary 
way — that  is,  the  price  fixed  should  enable  a  first-class  workman  to  earn 
an  average  wage,  per  day  of  eight  hours,  slightly  in  excess  of  what  a 
contractor  would  pay  him  for  the  same  work,  while  workmen  of  less 
strength  and  ability  would  earn  proportionately  less.  There  is,  however, 
an  understood  proviso  that  the  work  shall  not  cost  more  than  if  let  by 
contract  at  fair  rates,  and  experience  has  generally  given  favourable 
results  in  this  respect.  When  the  prices  have  been  approved  by  the 
Engineer-in-Chief,  they  constitute  the  basis  of  the  contract  with  the  men, 
the  contract  being  a  '  schedule  rate  '  and  not  one  of  '  lump-sum.'  The 
Engineer's  estimate  of  the  quantities  is  not,  however,  binding  on  either 
the  Government  or  the  men,  the  work  done  being  measured  monthly,  and 
the  actual  quantity  executed  paid  for.  The  men  go  to  work  at  these 
prices,  finding  their  own  picks  and  shovels  ;  but  all  plant  of  an  expensive 
character,  such  as  trucks,  rails,  barrows,  &c.,  is  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  price  allowed  for  the  work  being,  of  course,  largely  dependent 
on  the  class  of  plant  supplied  for  performing  it.  The  men  are  also 
furnished  with  tents  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  are  required  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  or  to  be  at  the  cost  of  supplying  new  ones  when  the  old 
ones  become  worn-our  or  unserviceable.  If  horses  or  drays  are  required, 
the  men  make  their  own  arrangements  for  procuring  them,  as  there  is 
never  any  difficulty  in  hiring  them  from  settlers  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  men  also  provide  their  own  explosives,  or  requisition  for 
them  on  the  Government  store,  in  which  case  they  are  charged  a  small 
percentage  over  the  actual  cost,  the  sum  being  deducted  at  the  end  of  the 
month  from  the  sum  payable  under  the  contract.  Separate  contracts 
are  let  for  bushfelling  and  clearing,  fencing,  construction  of  culverts,  &c. 

"  A  very  similar  procedure  is  adopted  with  regard  to  other  works.  If 
the  contract  is  to  be  for  the  erection  of  a  timber  bridge,  the  Department 
first  takes  out  the  detail  quantities  of  all  timber  and  ironwork  required, 
obtains  tenders  for  the  supply  of  the  same,  and  arranges  for  delivery'  on 
the  ground.  The  value  of  the  labour  required  in  the  erection  of  the 
structure  is  then  carefully  assessed  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Engineer-in-Chief,  as  in  the  case  of  earthwork  contracts.  The  number  of 
men  required  to  carry  out  the  work  properly  and  economically  is  deter- 
mined upon,  and  a  contract  let  accordingly. 
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"  The  same  is  done  with  masonry  work,  except  that  the  excavation  of 
the  foundations,  and  the  cutting  of  the  inlets  and  outfalls,  is  usually  let  to 
one  party  and  the  actual  masonry  work  to  another,  so  as  to  avoid  having 
labourers  and  mechanics  in  the  same  party.  When  the  line  is  ready  for 
the  laying  of  the  permanent-way,  the  Department  first  supplies  all  the 
rails,  fastenings,  points  and  crossings,  and  sleepers  necessary  for  the 
work,  and  then  arranges  contracts  as  follows :  (1)  For  notching  and 
boring  the  sleepers  ;  (2)  for  getting  and  filling  ballast  into  trucks  ;  (3)  for 
laying  the  permanent-way,  including  linking-in,  spreading  the  ballast 
when  tipped  on  the  road  from  ballast-wagons,  lifting  and  packing,  and 
final  lifting  and  straightening.  The  Department  supplies  its  own  engines 
and  wagons,  and  does  the  hauling  for  the  men. 

"  In  the  erection  of  buildings  separate  contracts  are  let  for  each  trade 
employed  :  First,  a  contract  to  a  party  of  labourers  for  levelling  or  other- 
wise preparing  the  site ;  then  another  contract  to  a  party  of  bricklayers 
for  all  brickwork  required ;  still  another  contract  to  a  party  of  carpenters 
and  joiners  for  the  woodwork  ;  another  to  a  party  for  the  plumbing- work; 
and  another  for  the  painting,  and  so  on,  the  Government  finding  all 
materials  in  each  case.  The  work  done  is  measured  monthly,  and  pay- 
ments made  to  head  men  of  the  parties  in  cash  to  the  full  value  of  the 
work  done,  no  percentage  or  '  reserve  '  being  retained,  the  head  men 
being  left  to  pay  whatever  debts  may  have  been  contracted  by  the  party, 
and  to  divide  the  balance  equally  among  all  the  members  thereof. 

"  The  Department  does  not  guarantee  payment  to  storekeepers  sup- 
plying the  men  with  goods  and  provisions  ;  but,  with  the  view  of  assisting 
them  in  the  collection  of  their  accounts,  the  Engineers  are  instructed  to 
notify  storekeepers  known  to  be  supplying  goods  to  the  men  of  the  dates 
on  and  places  at  which  payments  are  to  be  made,  and  generally  to  assist 
storekeepers  in  obtaining  payment  of  their  accounts.  Whenever  any 
storekeeper  intimates  his  intention  of  taking  proceedings  against  a  party, 
the  Engineer  will  withhold  payment  for  a  few  days,  to  enable  the  store- 
keeper to  obtain  an  order  of  the  Court  attaching  the  moneys  due,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  owing  to  him. 

"  As  it  often  happens  that  men  are  working  at  a  distance  from  where 
their  families  live,  the  Government  Paymaster  is  instructed  to  offer  his 
services  in  conveying  remittances  to  the  nearest  money-order  office  for 
transmission  to  their  wives,  or  for  deposit  in  the  Post-ofiice  Savings-bank ; 
and  any  men  not  remitting  to  their  families,  but  allowing  them  to  become 
a  charge  upon  public  charity,  are  dismissed  from  the  works." 

The  Government  Printing  Ofiice,  I  understand,  one  of  the  show  build- 
ings of  the  capital,  was  done  by  labour  on  the  co-operative  plan,  which 
included  the  levelling  of  the  ground  and  preparation  of  the  site,  as  well  as 
the  bricklaying.  There  are  instances  where  public  work  has  been  adver- 
tised to  be  put  on  contract,  and,  the  tenders  being  considered  too  high, 
the  work  was  completed  on  the  co-operative  plan  at  30  per  cent.  less. 
The  labourer  who  is  not  as  strong  as  his  fellow-worker,  from  sickness  or 
age,  fares  as  well  as  his  more  fortunate  colleague,  unless  he  is  voted 
out,  as  the  wage  is  always  equally  divided.  This  humanitarian  arrange- 
ment is  worked  by  the  Government,  and  apparently  all  are  satisfied. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  not  enough  work  for  all  the  force  to  be  employed 
on  full  time,  the  married  men  always  have  the  preference.  The  ordinary 
day  labourer  on  the  co-operative  plan  receives  7s.  2d.  ($1'89)  ;  the  car- 
penters, 8s.  Id.  ($202) ;  masons  and  oricklayers,  lOs.  8d.  ($2.66)  ;  and 
plumbers,  lOs.  lOd.  ($270). 
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Compulsory  Arbitration. 

The  "  Ship  of  State  "  of  this  colony  has  had  smooth  saihng  since  its 
legislators  enacted  the  compulsory  arbitration  law,  to  which  there  are 
three  parties  virtually  interested — capital,  labour,  and  the  State.  Pre- 
mier Seddon  told  me  the  only  way  to  amicably  shut  off  the  labour  strikes 
and  dissensions,  which  block  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  this  young  nation, 
was  to  look  at  this  subject,  and  treat  as  a  public  enemy  the  mine-owner, 
the  mill-owner,  or  the  employer  of  labour  who  permitted  a  strike,  and 
treat  workers  conducting  a  strike  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
Both  masters  and  men  should  be  brought  into  Court,  so  that  law  and 
harmony  might  prevail  and  the  wheels  of  commerce  move  on.  Members 
of  Parliament  said  that,  as  education  was  compulsory,  and  had  proved  the 
value  of  wise  legislation,  as  sanitation  was  compulsory,  and  as  taxation 
was  compulsory,  so  arbitration  was  really  only  law,  and  therefore  was 
also  compulsory.  The  lawmakers  here  claim  that  compulsory  arbitration 
is  better  than  riots  and  bloodshed,  and  the  loss  of  millions  of  pounds  in 
time  and  goods.  When  the  people  realise  that  compulsory  law  is  benefi- 
cial to  both  sides,  they  will  respect  the  other's  rights,  and  there  will  be 
but  little  reason  for  hard  feeling. 

New  Zealand  has  successfully  and  practically  demonstrated  to  the 
commercial  world  that  these  statutes  touching  labour  have  been  a  success. 
There  is  no  idle  wheel  in  mill  or  factory  here  by  reason  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. In  the  instance  of  a  shirt-factory,  a  woman's  organization  can  call 
a  manufacturer  into  Court  and  make  him  show  his  books,  together  with 
profits  earned  and  wages  paid.  But  while  this  hearing  of  the  case  is 
proceeding  in  the  Arbitration  Court,  the  women  must  remain  at  work  in 
the  factory,  which  by  enactment  must  be  well  lighted,  ventilaled,  and 
safeguarded  by  the  sanitary  and  other  precautions  taken  by  the  State  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  employees.  The  women  do  not  have 
to  strike  to  get  their  just  demands,  or  feel  timid  in  making  those  demands 
known  if  they  are  just  and  right.  The  decision  of  the  arbitration  is  final 
and  compulsory. 

A  strike  of  miners  is  impossible  here.  Premier  Seddon  says,  and  it  is 
also  impossible  for  the  owner  of  the  mine  to  shut  down.  The  law  as  it 
stands,  he  declares,  has  prevented  disputes  which,  if  there  had  been  an 
industrial  struggle,  must  have  meant  the  loss  of  about  a  million  of  money 
to  us  since  this  enactment  has  been  put  on  the  statute-books,  whereas 
the  whole  cost  of  the  proceedings  did  not  amount  to  £1,000  ($5,000). 
This  enactment  has  been  in  force  here  for  the  past  seven  years. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

The  Old-age  Pensions  Act,  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Legislature  in 
1898,  is  another  of  the  many  marvellous  and  beneficial  laws  initiated  by 
the  Seddon  Government.  The  system  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  any 
country,  and  I  may  add  that  another  measure  would  be  so  also.  I 
allude  to  the  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act,  which  would  save  serious  dis- 
turbance in  the  community  and  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  resulting 
from  the  great  strikes  which  so  often  paralyse  trade  and  commerce  in 
the  States. 

The  Pension  Bill  of  1898  was  introduced  by  the  Eight  Hon.  R.  J. 
Seddon,  its  main  provisions  being  that  any  person  of  sixty-five  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  having  resided  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  con- 
tinuously in  New  Zealand,  and  being  a  resident  in  the  colony  at  the  time 
of  applying,  is  entitled  to  a  pension.     But  the  claimant's  income  must 
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not  exceed  £50  ($250)  per  annum,  and  his  property  must  not  exceed 
£270  ($1,350).  The  property  belonging  to  husband  and  wife  is  computed 
jointly  as  their  yearly  income.  The  maximum  pension  amounts  to  £18 
($90),  paid  in  monthly  instalments. 

If  an  applicant  for  a  pension  be  without  means  he  will  receive  the  full 
pension  of  $90,  but  for  every  £10  ($50)  of  property  which  the  applicant 
possesses  beyond  the  maximum  allowance  £2  ($10)  per  annum  is  de- 
ducted from  the  £18  ($90).  I  figure  it  out  that  this  amount  suffices  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

The  system  has  brought  gladness  to  thousands  of  deserving  aged 
people,  who  have  this  little  income  to  repay  those  who  are  taking  care  of 
them,  and  it  takes  away  the  sting  of  poverty.  No  doubt  this  humani- 
tarian act  on  the  part  of  New  Zealand  has  saved  many  aged  and  dis- 
tressed persons  from  suicide,  and  it  certainly  has  prevented  cases  of 
actual  starvation.  I  say  all  honour  to  New  Zealand  for  having  so 
provided  for  its  aged  poor. 

When  this  measure  was  first  under  consideration  in  Parliament  there 
were  over  nine  hundred  speeches  delivered  against  the  Bill,  as  first  pro- 
posed, and  four  hundred  against  it  when  submitted  the  last  time.  All 
sorts  of  tactics  were  adopted  by  the  Opposition,  like  those  used  in  our 
Legislatures  in  the  United  States,  such  as  consuming  time  by  prolonged 
speeches  (called  "  stone- walling "  here),  intended  to  break  down  the 
physical  strength  of  the  Government  majority.  But  they  were  of  no 
avail,  nor  would  the  resolute  Premier  consent  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
discussion.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  ably  supported  his  colleague,  and  con- 
vinced the  House  that  the  people  warmly  approved  of  the  measure,  and 
that  those  best  able  to  bear  the  burden  would  have  to  contribute  in 
proportion  to  their  means.  At  another  stage  of  the  debate  the  Premier, 
in  reply  to  Opposition  speakers,  said  the  Government  had  a  right  to 
relieve  any  of  the  people  who  had  met  with  misfortune  and  want  of 
means,  by  granting  them  pensions.  I  have  heard  from  reliable  sources 
that  the  Premier  is  prouder  of  his  success  in  passing  this  Act  than  of 
any  other  of  the  many  legislative  achievements  which  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  his  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Seddon  claims  for  New  Zealand  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
Government,  in  the  whole  civilised  world,  to  stand  up  as  the  champion  of 
its  pioneer  settlers,  and  of  those  who  have  grown  infirm  in  the  hardships 
of  colonisation.  The  old-age  pension  system  cheers  the  declining  years 
of  the  aged  and  poor  with  the  feeling  that  there  is  something  hopeful  to 
look  forward  to  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood. 

The  present  Agent-General,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  who  framed  and 
piloted  through  Parliament  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act,  and  who  has,  throughout  his  political  and  official  career,  exhibited 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  labour  questions,  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
pensions  scheme. 

On  the  31st  March,  1902,  the  number  of  pensions  in  force  was  12,776, 
the  amount  being  £217,192  ($1,085,960).  The  cost  of  administration 
was  only  £2,535  ($12,675).     The  Maori  pensioners  numbered  167. 

AGRICULTURE,  SOIL,  AND  CLIMATE. 
As  regards  climate,  New  Zealand  is  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  general  average  of  the  temperature  resembles  that  of  the 
Mediterranean.     In   the   height   of   summer  the  maximum  temperature 
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varies  from  89  degrees  in  the  North,  to  83  in  the  South  Island.  In  mid- 
winter the  minimum  temperature  registers  from  33  in  the  North  to  21  in 
the  South.  Droughts,  which  prove  so  disastrous  in  the  Australian 
States,  are  unknown  in  Maoriland,  the  rainfall  bemg  abundant  and  regu- 
lar, with  brilliant  sunshine,  which  insure  the  safety  of  the  crops,  bring- 
ing hope  and  comfort  to  the  settler's  lot. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  State  institutions,  in  this  progres- 
sive country,  is  its  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
late  Sir  John  McKenzie,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  Lands),  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (Mr.  John  Eitchie,  an  ex-farmer),  the  functions  of  the 
Department  have  been  gradually  extended,  until  its  work  embraces  almost 
everything  that  it  is  good  for  the  farmer  and  the  settler  to  know. 

The  scope  of  the  Department's  work  extends  to  offering  bonuses  in 
various  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  the  discovery 
of  mineral  manures,  an  improved  process  of  preparing  New  Zealand  hemp 
fibre,  and  for  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 

A  number  of  purebred  cattle,  suitable  for  improving  the  dairy  herds, 
and  several  entire  horses  of  the  best  kind  for  breeding  army  remounts, 
have  been  imported  by  the  Government,  and  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
farmers  at  a  small  fee. 

To  encourage  the  poultry  industry,  four  station-houses  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  settlers  can  obtain  from 
them,  at  reasonable  prices,  the  eggs  and  young  stock  of  purebred  poultry 
imported  from  England.  To  stimulate  the  export  of  poultry,  depots,  with 
permanent  graders  in  charge,  have  been  established  at  the  principal 
ports,  where  poultry  and  eggs  for  export  are  received,  graded,  prepared 
for  export,  and  forwarded  to  cool-store,  pending  shipment.  A  Poultry 
Expert  (Mr.  D.  D.  Hyde)  is  employed  to  supervise  the  breeding-stations 
and  export  depots,  and  to  travel  through  the  colony  giving  lectures,  and 
otherwise  advise  settlers  on  matters  connected  with  this  industry. 

System  of  Inspection. 

It  has  been  said  that  New  Zealand  is  a  country  overrunning  with 
inspectors.  Well,  the  inspectors  who  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great  amount  of  good 
for  the  small  settler,  and  the  man  who  is  trying  hard  to  get  a  living  off 
the  land.  Inspectors  are  stationed  throughout  the  country,  to  see  that 
settlers  are  protected  from  neglect  of  the  rabbit  and  weeds  nuisances  ; 
that  diseased  live-stock  are  destroyed,  half-compensation  being  paid  by 
the  Department  for  cattle  condemned ;  that  sheep  are  freed  from  para- 
sites ;  country  slaughterhouses  and  dairies  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  ; 
and  generally  to  insure  that  the  interests  of  farmers  are  conserved. 

Dissemination  of  Information. 

Quite  a  library  of  useful  handbooks  has  been  supplied  gratis  by  the 
Department  for  the  guidance  of  farmers  and  agriculturists.  The  works 
comprise  leaflets  and  treatises,  written  by  entomological  experts  upon 
moths  and  blights  which  corrupt  fruits  and  destroy  root  crops,  and 
diseases  of  grain,  complaints  of  cattle,  and  the  hundred  and  one  things 
pertaining  to  the  soil,  the  things  which  grow  out  of  it,  or  are  raised 
above  it.  There  is  also  a  chemist  attached  to  the  Department,  who 
undertakes  to  furnish, free  of  charge,  analyses  of  soils,  manures,  waters,  &c., 
for  the  farming  community.  He  also  tests  dairy  glassware  at  a  nominal 
fee. 
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Several  pomologists  and  a  viticuhurist  are  engaged  in  travelling 
through  the  country,  giving  instruction  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
industry.  Inspectors  are  stationed  at  the  chief  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  infected  fruit,  plants,  &c.,  are  prevented  from  being  intro- 
duced into  the  colony.  Expert  advice  is  given  to  settlers  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  orchard  and  garden  pests. 

Experimental  farms,  where  trials  of  various  crops,  plants,  manures, 
&c.,  are  conducted,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony. 

A  Produce  Commissioner  is  stationed  in  London,  England,  whose 
business  it  is  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  colony's  products  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  report  regularly  upon  the  state  of  the  markets,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  New  Zealand  farmers. 

A  staff  of  qualified  veterinarians  is  engaged  in  inspecting  all  meat 
intended  for  export  from  the  colony,  or  for  consumption  in  the  larger 
towns  of  New  Zealand,  also  in  advising  pastoralists  in  regard  to  any 
special  outbreak  of  disease  that  may  occur  amongst  stock  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Dairy  Factories. 

The  Department  gives  advice  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
and  subsequent  working  of  dairy  factories,  and,  in  suitable  cases,  advances 
money  to  enable  such  factories  to  be  started.  For  some  years  the  De- 
partment bore  the  whole  expense  of  freezing  and  storing  dairy  produce 
intended  for  export,  but  during  the  last  few  seasons  exporters  have 
been  called  upon  to  pay  about  a  third  of  the  cost.  Before  shipment,  all 
such  produce  is  carefully  graded  by  the  Department's  ofi&cers.  The  De- 
partment has  shown  great  enterprise  in  securing  the  services  of  several  of 
Canada's  expert  dairy  instructors,  under  Mr.  J.  A.  Kinsella,  who  are 
doing  good  work  in  the  country  districts  of  New  Zealand.  vMr.  Kinsella 
has  recently  resigned  his  position  as  Dairy  Commissioner,  in  order  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  head  of  the  Dairy  Department  in  the  Trans- 
vaal.] 

New  Zealand  has  enough  a^gricultural  labourers  for  all  present  require- 
ments until  the  millions  of  acres  of  her  rich  untilled  land  are  tenanted, 
but  no  better  opening  is  offered  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  for  tillers  of 
the  soil  than  in  New  Zealand.  Domestic  servants  are  in  demand,  and 
good  wages  are  paid. 

Crops  and  Produce. 

The  spread  of  dairy  and  butter  factories  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  has  given  a  marvellous  impetus  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  has 
enabled  thousands  of  settlers,  whose  previous  existence  was  a  struggle,  to 
earn  a  competence,  and  assists  farmers  now  to  raise  stock  at  a  profit. 
Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  grown  in  each  island. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  past  ten  years  was  32-76  bushels  per 
acre,  the  actual  yield  in  some  districts  being  from  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre.  Oats  in  1899  yielded  from  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre,  the  average 
yield  being  40*99.  Barley  yielded  36*73  bushels  per  acre.  Maize,  espe- 
cially on  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island,  gives  enormous  returns,  as 
high  in  some  districts  as  80  to  90  bushels  per  acre.  Eoot  crops  of  all 
kinds  do  very  well,  potatoes  being  largely  grown  throughout  the  colony, 
and  on  suitable  soils  very  heavy  crops  are  raised,  8  to  10  tons  per  acre 
being  no  uncommon  yield.     Turnips  for  feeding  store  sheep  are  heavily 
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grown,  and,  yielding  an  abundant  crop  on  virgin  soil,  can  always  be  relied 
on  as  a  certain  crop  without  manure. 

Sheep-farming. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  good  turnips,  with  a  little  hay  or  oaten 
chaff,  will  fatten  from  eight  to  ten  sheep. 

There  are  two  important  points  in  connection  with  sheep-farming  in 
New  Zealand  interesting  to  the  prospective  New  Zealand  settler :  First, 
the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  mutton  ;  second,  the  high  percentage  of 
natural  increase.  Eespecting  the  first  point,  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  very  choicest  mutton  can  be 
produced  so  as  to  pay  the  grower  handsomely  when  sold  at  2d.  per  pound 
for  the  carcase  at  the  nearest  shipping  port,  but  when  it  is  added  that 
this  mutton  only  costs  the  London  butcher,  delivered  ex  steamer  at  the 
dock,  3-^d.  per  pound,  one  will  be  able  to  realise  what  a  splendid  grazing 
country  New  Zealand  is,  and  to  understand  how  it  is  that  settlers  have 
done  so  well. 

New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  free 
from  disease  of  a  contagious  nature  amongst  its  stock,  scab  being  now 
eradicated.  The  climate,  the  scenery,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  the 
pleasant  conditions  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  liberality  of 
its  land-laws  make  New  Zealand,  from  a  settler's  point  of  view,  the 
most  habitable  country  in  the  world. 

CORPORATIONS. 

New  Zealand,  as  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  advanced  legislation, 
has  enacted  commendable  laws  safeguarding  financial  organizations,  cor- 
porations, and  companies.  At  the  same  time  the  people  have  protected 
themselves  against  the  intrusion  of  foreign  companies  coming  here  to 
do  business  without  paying  their  proportionate  amount  of  taxes  to  the 
Government ;  so  that  an  American  company  opening  a  branch  ofiBce  in 
New  Zealand — or  appointing  a  representative,  who  is  a  resident,  and 
continuously  conducts  business  for  the  American  company — must  pay  to 
the  Government  here  the  tax  on  its  net  income  derived  from  business 
done  in  New  Zealand.  This  tax  is  Is.  in  the  pound  (25  cents  on  each 
$5),  which  is  paid  to  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Department. 

Should  American  capitalists  desire  to  form  a  new  company  in  New 
Zealand,  the  fees  are  the  same  as  if  they  were  a  New  Zealand  company, 
viz. :  Eegistration  fee,  £50,  on  £200,000  ($250  on  $1,000,000) ;  stamp 
duty  (annual),  Is.  per  £100  (25c.  on  $500).  In  addition  to  these,  the 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  (25c.  on  $5),  on  the  net  income,  would  be 
chargeable  by  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Department. 

To  encourage  capitalists  to  open  up  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
country,  to  assist  in  establishing  manufacturing  interests,  and  those 
factories  which  are  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the 
Government  has  exempted  certain  persons  from  paying  the  annual 
license  fee. 

As  a  safeguard  for  the  public  it  is  enacted  that,  if  a  company  under 
the  Act  carries  on  business  when  the  number  of  its  members  is  less  than 
seven,  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  number  has  been  so  reduced, 
every  person  who  is  a  member  of  such  company  during  the  time  that  it 
so  carries  on  the  business,  and  after  such  period  of  six  months,  and  is 
cognisant  of  the  fact,  shall  be  severally  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  the  company  contracted  during  such  time,  and  may 
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be  sued  for  the  same  without  the  joining  in  the  action  or  suit  of  any  other 
member. 

Provision  is  made  for  appointment  of  inspectors,  reference  of  disputes 
to  arbitration,  and  liabilities  of  shareholders  in  the  event  of  a  company 
being  wound  up. 

A  wise  precaution  and  safeguard  to  the  investing  public  is  that  it  is 
necessary,  in  every  prospectus  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  sub- 
scriptions to  share  the  capital  of  any  company  proposed  to  be  regis- 
tered, to  fully  set  out  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  provisional  directors, 
or  other  persons  to  whom  any  shares  are  allocated,  otherwise  than  upon 
payment  or  liability  for  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  represented  by 
such  shares,  which  shares  shall  be  specified  and  described  as  "  promoters' 
shares."  Calls,  moreover,  are  not  recoverable  by  boards  of  directors  till 
the  directors  have  paid  theirs. 

A  prospectus  must  contain  the  names  of  all  parties  concerned  before 
the  issue  of  such  prospectus.  Promoters'  shares  may  not  be  transferred 
until  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  until  the  company  has  paid  a  divi- 
dend for  at  least  one  year. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

New  Zealand  is  well  provided  with  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  benevo- 
lent asylums,  and  charitable  institutions.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
thirty  hospital  districts,  managed  by  Boards  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  revenue  consists  of  rents  and  profits  of  lands  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, voluntary  contributions,  grants  by  local  bodies,  and  a  subsidy  by 
the  Government,  equal  to  $2-|  for  every  $5  of  bequests  up  to  £500,  $6  for 
every  $5  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  $5  for  every  $5  received  from 
any  local  authority.  The  various  benevolent  asylums  and  charitable 
institutions  are  placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  hospitals. 

The  lunatic  asylums  are  maintained  entirely  by  the  State. 

In  1901  there  was  one  insane  person  to  every  286  of  the  population  of 
New  Zealand. 

There  are  in  the  colony  many  industrial  schools  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, institutes  for  the  blind,  and  a  school  for  deaf-mutes :  these  are  all 
maintained  by  the  State. 

The  percentage  of  blind  was  in  1901  587  per  one  thousand  of  the 
population. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  BUILDINGS. 

The  finest  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  New  Zealand  are  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  their  annexes,  familiarly  known  as  "  The  Parliamentary 
Buildings  "to  distinguish  them  from  "The  Government  Buildings,"  in 
which  are  located  the  offices  of  the  Ministers,  heads  of  Departments,  and 
Civil  servants. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  Parliamentary  Buildings  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Assembly  Booms  of  Albany,  New  York.  The  site 
was  judiciously  selected,  and  the  buildings  were  erected  in  1873  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Clayton,  Colonial  Architect.  Before  the  new 
structure  was  decided  upon,  experts  reported  that  the  roof  of  the  old 
buildings  was  so  decayed  that  a  gale  of  wind  might  waft  it  away. 

Subsequently  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Parliamentary  Buildings, 
further  modern  improvements  were  added  to  the  accommodation  provided 
for  members  of  Parliament,  the  regular  staff  of  legislative  officials,  and 
the  general  public  during  session. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Parhamentary  Buildings 
is  the  splendid  library  of  Parliament,  the  official  title  of  which  is  the 
General  Assembly  Library.  The  library,  which  consists  of  close  on 
fifty-seven  thousand  volumes,  is  housed  in  an  entirely  new  and  fire-proof 
building,  in  which,  by  the  way,  several  innovations  in  the  art  of  construc- 
tion have  been  copied  from  American  precedents.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  provided  with  spacious  and  handsomely  furnished  reading  and 
writing  rooms,  fitted  up  with  every  possible  convenience,  and  lined  with 
shelving  of  American  make,  malleable  steel  being  the  material  used.  One 
section  of  the  building  is  arranged  on  the  well-known  "  stack"  principle, 
which  is  adopted  in  most  American  libraries,  and  which  effects  a  striking 
economy  of  space.  The  library  mcludes  many  rarities,  a  superb  collection 
of  art  books,  and  is  naturally  strong  in  sociology  and  every  branch  of 
literature  in  which  reference  can  be  traced  to  matters  specially  affecting 
the  work  of  members.  The  House  documents  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  other  official  publications  emanating  from  the  States,  are  all 
collected  in  one  large  room.  The  library  also  receives  the  publications  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  and  I  noticed  a  full  set  of  the  volumes 
issued  by  the  American  Economic  Association,  and  the  "  Economic 
Studies"  of  the  John  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore.  During  the 
recess  boxes  of  books  are  sent  free  by  post  to  members  all  over  the 
colony  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  institution  are  extended  with  liberality 
to  all  persons  desirous  of  making  researches  or  conducting  some  special 
study,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  to  all  others  who  choose  to  apply  for 
the  privilege.  The  library  is  managed  by  a  Committee  representing  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  Chairman  being  the  Hon.  John  Eigg, 
M.L.C.,  one  of  the  Labour  members  in  the  Upper  House  and  an  excep- 
tionally well-informed  gentleman,  who  takes  a  most  laudable  personal 
interest  in  library  affairs.  The  Chief  Librarian,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  I 
found  an  extremely  well-read,  courteous  gentleman,  with  a  positive  en- 
thusiasm for  his  work,  and  possessing  a  great  mastery  of  detail.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  has  an  excellent 
record  in  New  Zealand  journalism.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  a  born  "  book- 
man," has  a  fine  private  library,  and  brings  an  educated  and  cultivated 
literary  taste  to  bear  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  fine  institution  over 
which  he  has  control,  and  of  which  the  colonists  are  so  justifiably  proud. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS. 

These  are  four  stories  high,  and  are  situated  about  two  blocks  from 
the  Parliamentary  Buildings,  in  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  City  of 
Wellington,  their  dimensions  being  255  ft.  in  length  and  130  ft.  in  width, 
containing  85,000  square  feet  of  floor-space,  or  about  2  acres  superficial 
measurement. 

Near  the  block  of  buildings,  which  are  said  to  form  the  largest  wooden 
structure  in  the  world,  are  the  Courthouses,  Telephone  Exchange,  Police 
Station,  Government  Printing  Offices,  and  a  fine  building,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  in  New  Zealand.  This 
imposing  building  is  designed  for  the  new  offices  of  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment. The  structure  is  of  brick,  tastefully  pointed  with  Oamaru  stone, 
and  its  dimensions  are  70  ft.  in  width  and  230  ft.  in  length,  the  total  floor- 
space  being  48,300  ft. 

Southward  of  this  is  the  General  Post  Ofl&ce,  which  includes  the  Tele- 
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graph  Department,  and  contiguous  to  these  are  the  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment Life  Insurance  Department. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

Northward  of  the  Government  Buildings  stands  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  a  substantial  and  commodious  brick  structure,  four 
stories  high,  wherein  is  carried  on  the  lithographing,  photographing, 
book-binding,  and  general  printing  in  all  its  branches  for  all  the  Govern- 
ment Departments.  The  engraving  and  other  work  turned  out  is  as  fine 
in  every  respect  as  anything  done  by  the  most  extensive  and  best- 
equipped  establishments  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  the  Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Up  to  the  year  1864  the  Government  printing  was  done  in  private 
offices,  but  this  system  was  found  to  be  costly  and  inconvenient,  and,  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission,  a  State  printing-office  was 
set  up  in  Auckland,  and  was  transferred  to  Wellington  on  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  latter  city.  Up  to  188b  the  work  was  per- 
formed in  a  wooden  building,  but  subsequently  the  present  fine  offices 
were  erected. 

Mr.  John  Mackay,  the  Government  Printer,  succeeded  Mr.  Samuel 
Costall  in  the  position  in  1896,  having  received  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
and  education  in  all  branches  of  the  art  in  Milton,  Dunedin,  and  other 
places.  In  1886  he  took  a  trip  to  the  Old  World,  and  whilst  on  tour 
examined  the  working  of  large  firms  and  the  most  modern  improvements 
in  the  printing  trade.  On  his  return  to  New  Zealand  he  carried  on  the 
management  of  the  job-printing  of  the  Dunedin  Evening  Star  until  1896, 
when  he  accepted  the  position  which  he  now  occupies  with  much  credit 
to  the  office  and  himself. 

Only  those  who  have  any  experience  of  the  business  can  form  an 
adequate  estimate  of  the  very  large  amount  of  work  put  through  the 
office,  or  of  its  excellent  quality. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  PARLIAMENT. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ceremony  at  the  opening  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  1st  July,  1902,  and  was  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  it  in  order  to  gain  a  few  "pointers."  Though  the  ceremony 
preserves  in  the  main  the  historic  and  conventional  features  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  British  Parliament,  upon  whose  forms  all  the  political  func- 
tions of  the  colony  are  modelled,  it  is  as  plain  and  simple  as  the  cere- 
monies which  mark  the  assemblage  of  the  Legislature  at  Washington. 

Shortly  after  half-pasi  2  p.m.  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly 
left  Government  House,  attended  by  Captain  Dudley  Alexander,  Private 
Secretary  and  A.D.C.,  Captain  Rich,  Senior  Naval  Officer,  New  Zealand 
station,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  mounted  rifles,  the  Governor's  departure 
being  marked  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Par- 
liamentary Buildings  he  was  met  on  the  steps  by  a  gentleman  in  faultless 
black,  known  as  "  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,"  and  by  Major-General 
Babington,  Commandant  of  the  New  Zealand  Forces.  A  procession  was 
then  formed  from  the  Buildings,  headed  by  Black  Rod,  in  front  of  Captain 
Rich,  General  Babington,  and   Captain   Alexander,   who  preceded   the 
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Governor.  Beaching  the  Legislative  Council  (Senate)  His  Excellency 
took  his  seat  in  the  Speaker's  chair  (the  throne  for  the  occasion),  whilst 
on  the  right  were  the  various  foreign  consuls  in  brilliant  uniform,  with 
the  British  officers  also  in  naval  and  military  array. 

The  members  of  the/Jpper  House  assumed  their  seats,  and,  the  doors 
being  thrown  open,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  who 
were  headed  by  Sir  Maurice  O'Eorke,  K.C.M.G.  (the  veteran  Speaker), 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  (Acting-Premier),  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
trooped  into  the  chamber,  and  took  up  a  modest  position  in  the  centre, 
separated  from  the  haut  ton  by  a  respectful  distance.  Black  Rod  advanced, 
showing  the  way,  with  three  profound  bows. 

During  this  part  of  the  programme,  His  Excellency,  arrayed  in 
Windsor  uniform,  which  was  a  blaze  of  gold  in  the  sunlight,  raised  his 
cocked  hat  with  majestic  dignity.  During  the  subsequent  proceedings 
he  only  doffed  his  hat  when  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  the  King  or 
Queen,  or  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  mentioned. 

The  leader  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Walker,  C.M.G., 
Minister  of  Education,  advanced  with  several  more  bows,  presenting  the 
Governor  with  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  at  the  same  time  handing  a 
second  copy  of  the  Speech  to  the  A.D.C. 

In  the  Council  where  this  ceremony  took  place  sat  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Grace,  one  of  Wellington's  wealthiest  citizens,  and  a  distinguished  brother 
of  ex-Mayor  William  E.  Grace,  of  New  York  ;  also  Colonel  Pitt  and  the 
Hon.  G.  McLean  (the  presiding  genius  of  the  Union  Steam  Shipping 
Company).  I  regret  to  say  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Grace  has  been 
recorded  as  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press. 

The  Governor  read  the  Speech  with  much  clearness,  impressiveness, 
and  dignity,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  vice-regal  party  retired  in  reverse 
order,  and  simultaneously  with  their  departure,  escorted  by  the  mounted 
rifles,  another  salute  was  fired  from  the  battery,  and  the  great  annual 
display  was  over. 

THE  CORONATION  CELEBRATION. 

The  coronation  celebration  was  carried  out  in  the  Empire  City  with 
loyal  enthusiasm.  On  Wednesday,  the  6th  August,  at  9.30  p.m.,  the 
Governor  gave  a  grand  ball  to  the  elite  of  W^ellington  and  visitors  from 
abroad. 

A  New  York  society  leader,  suddenly  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
throng,  without  being  previously  acquainted  with  his  surroundings,  would 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  fact  that  he  was  eleven  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  New  York. 

The  sumptuous  repast  provided  for  the  guests  clearly  showed  the 
generous  spirit  with  which  the  popular  British  Governor  metes  out  hos- 
pitality. The  banquet  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  Lucullus. 
The  memi  for  the  coronation,  described  in  the  heading  as  "  Couronnement 
du  Boi,"  was  a  work  of  art. 

The  Governor,  in  vice-regal  uniform,  and  wearing  his  orders,  person- 
ally welcomed  his  guests,  assisted  by  Captain  Dudley  Alexander,  A.D.C, 
and  Lieut. -Colonel  Pitt,  C.B.,  a  member  of  the  Council  (Senate).  His 
Honour  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand,  Sir 
Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Justice  Edwards,  attended  in  their 
robes. 

The  Countess  of  Ranfurly  was  assisted  by  Lady  Ward,  the  handsome 
wife  of  the  Acting-Premier,  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the  absence  of 
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the  Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.C.,  LL.D.,  who  was  in  London,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  family,  by  invitation  from  King  Edward  VII., 
attending  the  coronation  ceremonies. 

Among  other  distinguished  guests  of  Earl  Ranfurly  were  Lady  Stout 
and  Mrs.  Justice  Edwards,  who  were  assisting  Lady  Constance  and  Lady 
Eileen  Knox  in  dispensing  social  attentions  to  the  great  concourse  which 
thronged  the  reception-rooms  of  Government  House. 

Government  House,  the  Government  Buildings,  the  General  Post 
Office,  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Buildings,  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  were  all  illuminated  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  capable 
of  being  produced  by  modern  electrical  effects,  the  designs  being  worked 
out,  in  all  the  primary  colours,  with  thousands  of  incandescent  lights. 
The  Government  is  to  be  commended  on  the  preference  given  to  an  elec- 
trical exhibition,  instead  of  the  usual  pyrotechnical  display,  as  the  method 
adopted  afforded  the  people  a  better  opportunity  of  viewing  the  evidences 
of  modern  skill  shown  by  the  electrical  engineers  of  Wellington.  The 
illuminations  were  continued  for  several  nights,  and  even  New  Yoik  City 
has  not  yet  equalled  this  display. 

As  a  sequel  to  these  celebrations,  on  the  9th  August,  the  Governor 
and  Lady  Ranfurly  held  a  reception  at  Government  House  in  honour  of 
the  coronation.  It  was  not  like  a  Presidential  reception  at  the  White 
House,  Washington — a  shake-hands  and  pass  on — but  the  Governor 
spread  a  bounteous  repast  for  all  who  cared  to  accept  the  hospitality. 
His  Excellency  was  assisted  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G. 

Great  Britain  has  no  more  loyal  colony  than  New  Zealand.  The 
people  are  all  of  a  very  enthusiastic  temperament,  entering  with  hearty 
accord  and  genuine  enjoyment  into  all  the  proper  pleasures  of  life.  They 
are  not  given  over  to  worshipping  money  as  their  god,  nor  are  they 
entirely  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  American  visitors  will 
find  here  a  most  charming,  good-natured,  and  hospitable  people. 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OP  ANGLO-SAXONS. 
On  reaching  Auckland,  on  the  21st  October,  I  was  somewhat  anxious 
on  seeing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  on  the  United  States  Consulate, 
half-mast  high,  and  draped  in  mourning  for  our  beloved  and  revered 
President  McKinley,  who  had  been  cruelly  assassinated.  It  was  difficult 
to  restrain  one's  tears  on  hearing  the  hearty  expressions  of  sympathy 
from  the  New-Zealanders,  and  their  pathetic  description  of  the  memorial 
services  held  in  the  colony  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  In  Wellington,  at 
the  hour  of  the  funeral  obsequies,  a  great  demonstration  of  sympathy 
was  held  in  the  spacious  drill-shed,  which  was  appropriately  draped  for 
the  occasion.  The  service  was  attended  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G.,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  City  Councillors, 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  and  many  leading  citizens,  the  ser- 
vice being  conducted  in  similar  form  and  spirit  to  that  held  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  thus  exhibiting,  in  a  touching 
and  marked  manner,  the  fraternal  esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  New- 
Zealanders  hold  their  cousins  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  musical 
items  played  by  the  Garrison  Band  were  the  late  President's  favourite 
hymns,  "Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Lead,  Kindly  Light."  The  other 
hymns,  which  were  most  impressively  sung,  were  "  Oh,  God,  our  Help 
in  Ages  Past,"  and  "  When  our  Heads  are  bowed."  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  H.  N.  Gooch  for  some  notes  on  the  ceremony.     Very  appropriately 
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may  it  be  said  of  the  dead  President,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  he 
was 

By  strangers  honoured  and  by  strangers  mourned. 

Many  events  of  recent  occurrence,  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  especially  the  hearty 
sympathy  displayed  on  occasions  of  national  grief,  point  to  a  not  remote 
period  when  the  British  Empire  and  America  will  be  united  for  their 
mutual  welfare  and  defence  against  the  whole  world.  That  God-sent 
consummation  having  been  reached,  we  shall  welcome  the  millennium, 
when — 

The  war- drums  throb  no  longer 

And  the  battle  flags  are  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  man, 
The  federation  of  the  world. 

It  is  well  remembered  in  New  Zealand  that,  when  the  United  States 
cruiser  "Brooklyn"  called  at  Wellington,  shortly  after  the  Hispano- 
American  War,  the  inhabitants  showed  the  commander  and  his  officers 
and  crew  the  greatest  courtesy  and  attention,  entertaining  them  at 
banquets  and  balls,  and  all  the  social  functions  proper  to  the  auspicious 
occasion.  I  believe  the  memory  of  this  and  other  marks  of  international 
sympathy  are  indelibly  stamped  on  the  minds  of  my  countrymen,  and 
will  bear  abundant  fruit  in  due  time. 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease, 
Till,  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  "  Peace  ! 
"  Peace."    And  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 

The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies, 
But,  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 

The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 

EELIGIOUS  BODIES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  in  this  colony  I  have  encountered  many 
proofs  of  harmonious  accord  existing  between  the  adherents  of  the 
different  denominations.  Even  between  the  Protestants  and  Eoman 
Catholics  the  Old- World  intolerance  finds  no  place,  while  examples  are 
constantly  presented  of  united  action  between  the  two  Churches  in  the 
furtherance  of  charitable  objects  and  affairs  of  common  interest.  Unlike 
the  United  States  and  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  Sab- 
bath day  is  strictly  and  religiously  observed  here,  and  peace  and  quiet 
reign  throughout  the  land. 

All  the  known  denominations  are  here  represented.  The  Church  of 
England  heads  the  list  with  315,262  adherents;  Pi'esbyterians,  mainly  of 
Scotch  extraction,  of  the  John  Knox  type,  176,503 ;  Eoman  Catholics, 
109,822  members  ;  Wesleyan-Methodists  (there  are  no  Methodist  Epis- 
copal), 83,802;  Baptists,  16,935;  Congregationalists,  7,000;  and  various 
other  Protestant  denominations,  39,000. 

The  pride  of  possessing  the  finest  church  edifice  is  claimed  by  the 
followers  of  John  Knox  in  Dunedin.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  Knox 
Church,  with  its  circular  galleries  and  fine  pipe-organ,  seem  almost  a 
counterpart  of  Dr.  John  Hall's  Presbyterian  Chui-ch,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.     This  congregation  is  the  wealthiest  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Christchurch  Cathedral,  with  its  towering  spire  of  white  stone, 
is  the  largest  cathedral  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  large  choir  chancel  is  now 
being  erected. 
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THE  NEW  ZEALAND  PRESS. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  most  influential  and  extensively 
distributed  newspapers  in  the  colony.  The  only  morning  journal  in 
Wellington  is  the  New  Zealand  Times,  with  which  is  issued  the  Mail,  a 
weekly  illustrated  paper  of  sixty  pages.  The  New  Zealand  Herald,  pub- 
lished in  Auckland,  the  Lyttelton  Times  and  Press,  of  Christchurch,  and 
he  Otago  Daily  Times,  published  in  Duuedin,  also  issue  weekly  editions 
which  are  a  credit  to  the  newspaper  enterprise  of  the  colony,  the  illustra- 
tions being  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  New  Zealand 
Graphic  is  another  popular  publication,  which  is  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  Auckland  Evening  Star,  while  the  humorous  element  is  ably  sup- 
plied by  the  Observer  and  Free  Lance,  published  in  Auckland  and  Wel- 
lington respectively.  For  enterprise  in  the  matter  of  news  the  palm  must 
be  awarded  to  the  evening  journals,  which  spare  no  expense  in  keeping 
their  readers  abreast  of  the  times. 

All  the  city  journals  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  plants  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Press  Association,  which  supplies  the  newspapers  with  cabled 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  perfectly  organized,  ably  managed, 
and  thoroughly  efficient,  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Atack.  Visitors  to  the 
colony,  tourists,  and  travellers' often  express  their  genuine  astonishment 
at  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  news  is  collected  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  arranged  in  the  newspapers  in  perfect  order. 
The  brief  sojourner  in  any  of  the  principal  cities,  taking  up  the  morning 
paper,  might  easily  imagine  himself  for  the  moment  in  London  or  New 
York. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUSEUM. 

The  four  chief  towns  of  New  Zealand  have  each  a  public  museum, 
whilst  many  of  the  smaller  towns  have  the  nuclei  of  collections, 
generally  attached  to  the  local  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  Most 
of  the  original  research  work  is  carried  on  through  the  agency  of 
the  New  Zealand  Institute,  which  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
thirty-five  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  central  publishing  Board,  located  in 
Wellington,  in  the  offices  of  the  Colonial  Museum.  This  Board  controls 
seven  affiliated  societies,  and  these  hold  meetings  for  the  reading  of 
papers  and  the  transaction  of  society  business,  which  is  from  time  to 
time  submitted  to  the  central  Board  and  published  in  an  annual  volume, 
the  expense  of  which  is  borne  by  a  Government  grant. 

The  Colonial  Museum  was  originally  established  thirty-seven  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey  of  the  colony.  It  was 
opened  in  December,  1865,  when  only  one-sixth  part  of  the  present 
building  was  erected,  and  no  material  additions  have  been  made  to 
it  since  1875.  The  space  available  for  the  proper  safe  custody  and 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  treasures  it  contains  is  now  quite  inade- 
quate. The  value  of  the  collections  is  due  to  their  being  chiefly  typical 
specimens  in  every  branch  of  the  natural  historj'  of  New  Zealand,  which 
have  been  described  in  a  large  series  of  monographs  by  the  best  autho- 
rities and  printed  at  Government  expense.  The  most  notable  are  the 
collections  which  represent  the  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils  of  New 
Zealand,  including  over  30,000  specimens  ;  also  the  seals  and  whales, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  all  branches  of  invertebrata  indigenous  to 
New  Zealand.  There  is  also  a  complete  herbarium  of  the  existing  flora, 
and  a  rich  collection  of  the  fossil  class  from  the  various  geological 
formations. 
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Along  with  the  foregoing,  extensive  collections  of  specimens  foreign  to 
New  Zealand  have  been  placed  for  comparison.  The  bird  collections  are 
very  fine,  the  specunens  having  been  mounted  with  great  skill  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Yuill,  of  Wellington  City.  The  large  case  of  the  birds  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  which  faces  the  entrance-door,  presents  a  magnificent 
example  of  taxidermic  art. 

The  relief  model,  in  the  south  wing,  showing  the  geological  structure 
of  the  islands  on  a  large  scale — four  miles  to  the  inch — is  an  artistic 
work  of  great  interest  and  value  to  students  of  physical  geology. 

The  ancient  carving  art  of  the  Maoris  is  magnificently  represented  by 
a  splendid  whare  runanga,  or  meeting-house,  framed  with  carved  panels, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  quaint  architectural  designs 
that  were  so  characteristic  of  the  Ancient  Maori  race. 

There  are  in  the  Museum  two  live  specimens  of  the  almost  extinct 
ttiatara,  a  large  lizard. 

MUSIC. 

The  New-Zealanders  are  reputed  to  have  a  natural  taste  for  music, 
which  begins  to  develop  before  they  leave  the  cradle.  I  am  told  that 
Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  historical  and  literary 
subjects,  predicted  in  one  of  his  great  orations  that  New  Zealand  would 
some  day  become  the  birthplace  of  many  great  painters  and  musicians. 
Nor  does  this  idea  belong  to  the  realm  of  mere  romance.  The  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful  in  scenery  surround  the  student  of  art  on  every  side. 
There  are  skies  that  rival  those  of  Italy  and  Greece,  which  a  Titian  might 
revel  in  placing  upon  the  canvas.  Amidst  the  luxuriance  of  perennial  trees 
and  plants  and  many  fragrant  flowers,  and  basking  in  the  mellow  sun- 
shine, it  seems  as  natural  to  sing  as  for  a  lark  to  carol  upwards  to  the  sky. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  bands  and  orchestras  in  all  the  towns  of 
any  note,  and,  as  to  singers,  the  colony  has  already  produced  a  few  who 
rank,  if  not  with  the  most  famous,  at  least  with  the  most  promising. 
Band  contests  are  held  annually  for  the  championship  of  New  Zealand,  as 
well  as  for  the  inter-island  premiership.  The  Wellington  Garrison  Band 
has  held  the  championship  for  the  whole  colony  for  a  period  of  eight 
years.  The  city  is  the  proud  possessor  of  eight  bands,  with  a  membership 
of  twenty  to  thirty  bandsmen  each.  In  all  there  are,  I  am  informed, 
fifty  brass  bands  in  the  colony,  with  a  total  membership  of  over  one 
thousand,  and  at  the  present  time  a  representative  band  is  making  a  tour 
through  England.  There  are  also  in  the  colony  choral  societies  having 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  members.  In  fact,  music  fills  an 
important  place  in  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  people.  The  churches 
possess  fine  pipe-organs  and  full  choirs;  in  fact,  music  plays  a  prominent 
part  on  occasions  of  national  importance. 

During  the  coronation  celebrations  in  Wellington  two  thousand  chil- 
dren sang  the  National  Anthem,  assisted  by  a  trained  choir  of  four 
hundred  adult  voices. 

Some  idea  of  the  standard  of  the  musical  entertainments  given  in  New 
Zealand  may  be  afforded  by  a  perusal  of  an  announcement  which 
appeared  in  the  Ghristchurch  Press.  The  occasion  was  the  third  sub- 
scription concert  given  by  the  Ghristchurch  Musical  Union  in  August 
last.  Amongst  the  leading  items  in  the  programme  were  the  following  : — 
Schubert's  "  Unfinished  Symphony  "  ;  Weber's  Overture  to  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz" ;  Gounod's  Entr'act  "  La  Colombe  ";  Gounod's  "  Funeral  March 
of  a  Marionette";  Weber's  Concerto  for  Clarionet;  and  Halvor- 
sen's   "  March    of    the    Boyards,"       The  price  of  the  tickets  was  very 
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small,  being  25  cents  to  32  cents  to  the  public  for  a  single  concert,  and  2^ 
dollars  for  a  season  of  eight.  The  prices  are  always  brought  down  to  a 
popular  level,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  six  Christchurch  bands  treats 
the  public  to  an  open-air  concert. 

THEATRES. 

All  the  cities  are  provided  with  theatres  and  musical  halls,  having 
spaces  adequate  to  the  surrounding  population.  The  drama  is  always 
fairly  patronised  in  all  the  important  centres  of  settlement.  Wilson 
Barrett  came  on  a  three  months'  tour  through  the  colony  with  his 
company,  numbering  fifty-seven,  and  he  played  to  crowded  houses  for 
ten  nights  in  Wellington  alone,  his  repertoire  including  such  plays  as 
"  Virginius,"  "  The  Sign  of  the  Gross,"  "  Man  and  his  Maker,"  and 
"  Hamlet."  Miss  Julia  Macarthy  was  the  leading  lady.  As  an  example 
of  the  appreciation  of  high  dramatic  talent  shown  by  the  people  of 
Wellington,  1  may  mention  chat  the  Premier  and  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  Mayor  and  all  the  public  men  of  note,  entertained  Mr.  Barrett 
at  a  public  banquet,  which  was  reciprocated  by  him  before  he  left,  by 
giving  a  sumptuous  luncheon  to  the  members  of  the  Ministry  and  others. 
Apropos  of  the  visit  of  the  Australian  Squadron,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  while  Mr.  Barrett  was  acting,  his  play  was  attended  by  Eear- 
Admiral  Beaumont,  K.C.M.G.,  with  Captains  Walker,  Eich,  Addington, 
Kingsmall,  and  Watson,  all  brilliant  in  their  gold-laced  uniform.  A 
New-Yorker  would  have  hardly  believed  his  eyes  if  he  woke  up  and  found 
himself  suddenly  among  such  a  fashionable  assemblage. 

The  Wellington  Club,  New  Zealand's  select  and  most  wealthy  resi- 
dential club,  gave  an  up-to-date  Delmonico  ball  to  the  Admiral  and 
the  squadron's  ofiBcers  on  the  night  following  that  spent  at  the  Opera 
House.  It  was  a  case  of  the  "  four  hundred  "  turning  out  to  welcome 
and  honour  Britain's  naval  representatives.  All  the  fashion  and  beauty 
of  the  Empire  City  were  there ;  the  Premier  and  Mrs.  Seddon,  the 
Misses  Seddon,  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Ward,  His  Worship  Mayor  Aitken, 
Major-General  and  Mrs.  Babington,  Mr.  H.  D.  Bell  (President  of  the 
Club),  and  Mrs.  Bell,  several  members  of  Parliament,  Mrs.  Wilford,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  their  wives,  and  other  representatives 
of  Wellington's  "  upper  ten  "  were  all  in  evidence.  The  whole  afiair 
was  a  la  Waldorf,  and  clearly  showed  that  after  all  this  world  is  not  so 
large,  nor  New  Zealand  so  slow,  even  though  eleven  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  hub  of  the  world — New  York. 

Mdlle.  Antonio  Dolores  (Trebelli),  who  has  sung  throughout  the 
world,  and  quite  successfully  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  m  New  York,  has 
just  completed  a  successfvd  tour  in  New  Zealand.  The  people  here  are 
ever  wilhng  to  patronise  very  heartily  the  genuine  article,  and  they 
know  it  when  they  see  it,  and  enter  into  a  thorough  appreciation  thereof. 
The  noted  violoncellist,  Jean  Gerardy,  gave  successful  concerts  here. 
Pollard's  Opera  Company  has  won  favour  in  New  Zealand.  Several  of 
its  members  are  Americans.  Madame  Melba  gave  five  concerts  in  the 
colony  whilst  en  route  for  the  United  States.  The  people  will  indorse 
only  first-class  entertainments. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
As  far  as  I  could  learn  from  a  limited  observation  of  the  educational 
system  of  New  Zealand,  it  appears  to  be  complete  from  the  ordinary  base 
to  the  university  summit,  the  control  of  the  State  system  being  vested  in 
9— N.Z. 
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the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Walker,  C.M.G.,  and  costing 
about  £500,000  sterhng  annually,  or  $2,500,000.  I  am  informed  that,  since 
the  year  1877,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  State  system  had  amounted  to 
£8,000,000  (P0,000,000).  The  education  in  the  primary  schools  is  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory.  One  provision,  which  tends  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  among  the  rising  generation,  is  contained  in  the 
Labour  Ace,  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  until  it  has  passed  the  Fourth  Standard.  This  points 
to  the  belief  that  the  working-class  of  New  Zealand  will  be  better  informed 
than  those  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  older  countries  which 
continue  in  obsolete  grooves. 

The  colony  has  1,700  schools,  4,000  teachers,  and  200,000  scholars. 
Under  statute  the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  deficiency  in  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  universities,  not  covered  by  the  money  received 
from  endowments  set  aside  by  the  former  Provincial  Governments,  falls 
upon  the  Government.  The  ample  provision  made  in  this  colony  for  the 
education  of  the  people  enables  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  any  respectable  calling  at  a  moderate  cost. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  a  few  of  the  main  figures 
from  the  latest  official  report  available  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
last  census  showed  that  82-78  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read  and  write, 
1'05  could  read  only,  and  15*27  were  unable  to  read.  The  education 
of  the  females,  according  to  the  Eegistrar-General's  report,  taking  as  a 
standard  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  males.  The  attendance  for  March,  1901,  as  shown  by  the  compiled 
tables,  was  as  follows:  At  Government  primary  schools,  132,911;  at 
college,  high,  grammar,  or  private  schools,  19,837  ;  being  taught  at  home, 
5,055.  Returns  were  received  by  the  Registrar-General,  showing  the 
number  of  private  schools  to  amount  to  304.  The  schools  established 
for  the  education  of  the  Maoris  numbered  96.  Education  at  the  public 
schools  is  free  (except  that  at  such  as  are  also  district  high  schools 
fees  are  charged  for  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches),  and  purely 
secular. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  are  required  by  the 
Education  Act  to  be  as  follow  :  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history,  elementary  science  and 
drawing,  object-lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  sewing  and 
needlework  and  the  principles  of  domestic  economy.  All  the  boys  in  the 
larger  schools,  and  most  of  the  smaller  ones,  are  instructed  in  military 
drill. 

"The  Manual  and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1900,"  provides  for 
manual  and  such  subjects  of  technical  instruction  as  are  prescribed  by 
regulations,  under  this  statute,  being  included  in  the  list  of  subjects 
named  in  the  Education  Act.  This  manual  instruction  may  be  given  in 
ordinary  school-hours. 

There  are  eight  fully  equipped  technical  or  arc  schools,  the  classes  in 
which  were  attended  in  1900  by  about  3,000  students.  In  connection 
with  the  Canterbury  College,  there  is  an  endowed  school  of  engineering 
and  technical  science,  the  students  in  which  work  for  the  university 
degree  of  B.Sc.  in  engineering.  In  1900  126  students  attended.  The 
Canterbury  Agricultural  College  has  an  endowment  of  over  60,000  acres 
of  land,  and  possesses  a  very  complete  experimental  farm.  The  students 
work  for  the  university  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  agriculture.  There  are  several 
schools  of  mines  in  localities  where  the  mining  industry  flourishes,  and 
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the  Otago  University  maintains  a  professorial  chair  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, to  which  the  Government  makes  an  annual  grant  of  £500  ($2,500). 
In  order  to  encourage  technical  education,  the  Railway  Department  grants 
tickets  at  reduced  rates  to  pupils  attending  the  schools.  The  twenty- 
fourth  annual  report  by  the  Minister  of  Education  contained  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  manual  training  and  technical  in- 
struction. 

The  New  Zealand  University  was  established  by  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  it  subsequently  received  a  Royal  Charter  whereby  the  degrees  it 
confers  are  declared  entitled  to  "  rank,  precedence,  and  consideration  " 
throughout  the  British  Empire  "  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had  been 
conferred  by  any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  Otago  Uni- 
versity was  affiliated  with  the  New  Zealand  University  in  1874.  There 
are  university  colleges  at  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Wellington,  all  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

There  were  304  private  schools  in  New  Zealand  in  1900,  attended  by 
15,555  pupils,  of  which  132  were  Roman  Catholic,  with  an  attendance 
of  10,687.  The  total  expenditure  in  Maori  schools  for  the  year  1900 
was  $99,925. 

The  total  income  of  the  Education  Boards  amounted  to  $2,482,115, 
grants  by  the  Government  amounting  to  $2,236,875.  The  income  of  the 
secondary  or  superior  schools  for  the  year  1900  was  $332,150,  and  the 
tocal  expenditure  $382,805.  The  cost  of  six  industrial  schools  was 
$65,315.  Assistance  was  given  by  the  State  to  four  private  industrial 
schools,  and  other  kindred  institutions. 

Wellington  College  has  made  one  advanced  movement  for  American 
colleges  to  follow.  It  has  a  finer  outdoor  swimming-pool  attached  to  it 
than  has  any  similar  institution  in  Australasia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Bell  gave  this  as  a  memorial  to  their  deceased  son,  Frank  Bell.  The 
swimming-pool,  beautifully  tiled  throughout,  is  so  completely  arranged 
that  swimming  contests  are  held  there,  while  spectators  have  a  terrace, 
arranged  like  a  grandstand,  from  which  to  view  the  sport.  The  Wel- 
lington College  colours  are  the  same  as  the  Princetown  University. 
Tennis,  bowling,  cricket,  and  football  are  the  college  sports,  played  upon 
verdant  lawns  made  possible  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  climate. 

St.  Patrick's  College  (Roman  Catholic)  is  a  fine,  substantial  four- 
storied  stone  structure,  beautifully  situated,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  one  of  Wellington's  most  imposing  edifices.  This 
college  was  founded  by  the  Marist  Brothers,  and  the  Rev.  Father  KeogH, 
S.M.,  is  its  rector. 

SUPREME  COURT  JUDGES. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  are  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  Justice  (Sir  Robert  Stout),  and  five  puisne  Judges,  one  being 
stationed  at  each  of  the  four  chief  cities — Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin — while  the  fifth  presides  over  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. Sittings  are  held  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  at  the  four 
cities  named,  as  well  as  at  several  second-class  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  colony.  The  Judges  are  appointed  for  life,  and  they  hold  their 
commissions  during  good  behaviour.  Otherwise  the  Governor  may,  upon 
an  address  being  presented  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  remove 
any  Judge  from  his  office  and  revoke  his  commission,  or  suspend  any 
Judge  from  office,  which  suspension,  unless  revoked,  continues  in  force 
till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  no  longer. 
This  provision  of  the  law  has  never  been  put  into  effect  in  the  colony. 
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The  Governor  ruay  appoint  a  Judge  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  this 
has  been  done  on  several  occasions  in  the  colony. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  at  least  two 
puisne  Judges,  and  it  sits  thrice  a  year  in  Wellington.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  entitled  to  superannuation  allowance  on  resignation 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  in  proportion  to  length  of  service,  varying  from 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  salary  after  ten  years'  service  to  two-thirds  after 
thirty-five  years'. 

The  appointment  of  a  Judge  is  not  valid  unless  the  payment  of  his 
salary  has  been  previously  secured  by  statute. 

In  addition  to  civil  and  criminal  business,  the  Supreme  Court  deals 
with  bankruptcy  cases,  and  there  is  an  Official  Assignee,  each  with  his 
staff,  at  the  four  chief  cities,  and  Deputy  Assignees  at  the  minor  towns. 

The  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  dates  of  their 
appointments,  are  as  follow  :  Mr.  Justice  J.  S.  Williams,  3rd  March,  1875  ; 
Mr.  Justice  J.  E.  Denniston,  11th  Februarv,  1889  ;  Mr.  Justice 
E.  T.  Conollv,  19th  August,  1889;  Mr.  Justice  W.  B.  Edwards,  11th 
July,  1896  ;  Hon.  Sir  Kobert  Scout,  K.C.M.G.  (Chief  Justice),  22nd  June, 
1899  ;  Mr.  Justice  Theophilus  Cooper,  21st  February,  1901. 

The  Judges  appear  on  the  bench  in  wig  and  gown,  and  the  barristers 
and  solicitors,  as  the  attorneys  are  called  in  New  Zealand,  are  also 
similarly  attired  when  professionally  engaged  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  the  Judges  enter  the  Chamber  and  take  their  seats  on  the  bench 
the  members  of  the  Bar,  the  public,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the' 
cases  set  down  for  hearing,  rise  to  their  feet  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
while  the  Court  Crier,  in  sonorous  tones,  demands,  "  Silence  for  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  for  their  Honours  the  King's  Judges!"  The 
proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Courts  are  conducted  with  perfect 
decorum,  dignified  care,  and  freedom  from  haste.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  Courts,  and  especially  the  higher  tribunals,  are 
method,  calmness,  careful  avoidance  of  bias,  and  cool  deliberation. 
In  this  respect  they  present  an  example  to  niany  of  the  high  Courts 
in  America,  where  staid  procedure  is  often  sacrificed  to  sensationalism 
and  questionable  modes  of  practice.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
in  New  Zealand  that  the  Bench  has  been  remarkably  pure,  and 
absolutely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  corruption.  The  colony  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  Chief  Justices — Sir  W.  Martin,  Sir 
George  Arney,  Sir  James  Prendergast,  and  Sir  Eobert  Stout.  Added  to 
rare  intellectual  gifts  and  conscientious  veneration  of  justice,  New, 
Zealand's  Judges  have  been  distinguished  for  their  fearless  adherence  to 
those  high  moral  principles  which  have  contributed  much  towards  the 
absolute  confidence  reposed  in  their  (iecisions. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  present  Chief  Justice,  was  Premier  of  the  colony 
in  two  separate  Ministries — the  Stout- Vogel  Government  of  1884,  and  the 
reconstructed  Ministry  of  the  same  year.  He  is  one  of  New  Zealand's 
ablest  men,  an  author  of  versatile  talent,  and  a  large  contributor  on  inter- 
national and  social  subjects  in  English,  American,  and  colonial  magazines 
and  other  periodicals. 

LAW  AND  CEIME. 
f"^  Compared  with  some  of  the  Old- World  communities.  New  Zealand 
enjoys  almost  an  immunity  from  crimes  of  a  serious  character.  Discon- 
tent and  poverty  are  the  handmaids  of  crime.  But  in  the  land  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  discontent  finds  no  permanent  resting-place,  because 
poverty  does  not  exist  in  this  home  of  plenty. 
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Though  the  law  of  divorce  is  not  characterized  by  such  laxity  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1900  there  were  eighty- 
five  dissolutions  of  marriage,  and  three  of  judicial  separation,  "  The 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1898,"  has  operated  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  number  of  divorces,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be 
only  temporary.  The  Act  places  the  sexes  practically  on  an  equality  as 
regards  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage  ;  the  same  grounds,  in  sub- 
stance, for  a  decree  of  divorce  applying  to  man  or  woman.  These 
reasons  are,  briefly  stated,  as  follow  :  Adultery  on  either  side  ;  wilful 
desertion  continuously  for  five  years  or  more  ;  habitual  drunkenness  on 
the  part  of  husband,  along  with  failure  to  support  wife  ;  or  drunkenness 
and  neglect,  with  unfitness  to  discharge  household  duties,  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  ;  conviction,  with  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude 
for  seven  years  or  upwards,  for  attempting  to  take  life  of  petitioner. 

The  number  of  criminal  charges  heard  before  the  Magistrates'  Courts  in 
1900  vvas  25,045,  including  355  which  were  against  persons  of  the  abori- 
ginal native  race.  Excluding  Maoris,  the  proportion  of  criminal  charges 
per  thousand  of  population  was  32-34.  The  summary  convictions  in 
1900  numbered  19,242.  Including  22  Maoris,  the  convictions  in  the 
superior  Courts  in  1901  numbered  391  persons.  Of  these  there  was 
only  one  sentence  of  death.  The  proportion  of  the  white  convictions  was 
4-7  per  thousand  of  the  mean  population. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

In  1900  the  beer  consumed  in  the  colony  amounted  to  6,986,900 
gallons ;  wine,  116,188  gallons ;  spirits,  549,932  gallons.  Excluding 
MsLoris,  the  proportion  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  per  thousand  of 
population  was  918  in  1890,  diminishing  to  6'60  in  1895,  682  in  1896, 
701  in  1897,  7-41  in  1898,  826  in  1899,  increasing  to  950  in  1900.  The 
number  of  convictions  increased  from  4,822  in  1896  to  7,252  in  1900. 

Among  the  New- Zealand-born  population,  of  European  descent,  there 
is  evidence  of  less  drunkenness  than  among  persons  who  have  come  to 
tlie  colony  from  abroad.  At  the  census  of  1901,  out  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  5185  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  been 
born  in  the  colony  ;  while  the  proportion  of  the  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness of  New-Zealand-born  Europeans  to  the  total  convictions,  was  in  the 
year  1900  about  17  per  cent.  only. 

In  Australia  the  consumption  per  head  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  statist  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  his  "  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,"  shows  that  New  Zealand 
comes  fifth  on  the  Australasian  list  for  spirits,  with  a  consumption  of 
0  65;  sixth  for  wine  with  014  gallons  per  head;  and  sixth  in  beer,  with 
8-18  gallons. 

The  percentages  of  charges  of  drunkenness  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion in  five  of  the  colonies  were,  according  to  the  same  authority,  as 
follow  : — Western  Australia,  1879  per  one  thousand  ;  Queensland,  1528  ; 
New  South  Wales,  14-67  ;  Victoria,  1182  ;  New  Zealand,  7-55. 

The  prisoners  in  gaols  during  the  year  1900  were  maintained  at  a  net 
cost  to  the  State  of  $146,  against  $15675  in  1899. 

Whilst  the  New-Zealand-born  formed  at  the  last  census  67  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  population,  they  contributed  in  1900  only  28  per  cent,  of 
the  prisoners  received  in  gaol. 

The  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Coloner  Hume,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1901,  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  new  departure  has  recently  been  made  by 
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the  establishment  of  a  tree-planting  prison  at  Waiotapu,  the  prisoners 
selected  for  the  work  being  men  serving  their  first  sentences.  So  far 
their  conduct  has,  says  the  Colonel,  been  exemplary,  and  the  Forest 
Department  reports  that  they  are  working  quite  as  well  as  free  men. 
It  is  considered  that  the  extra  cost  involved  in  this  system  will  be  amply- 
justified,  if  the  desired  effect  is  obtained  of  keeping  the  better  class  of 
prisoners  away  from  the  habitual  criminals,  and  thereby  affording  them 
a  chance  to  reform. 

The  operation  of  the  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act  has  also  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  results,  placing  first  offenders  under  a  term 
of  surveillance  that  is  calculated  to  give  them  an  extra  incentive  to  good 
behaviour,  and  to  check  predilections  that  might  end  in  a  career  of 
crime. 

I  am  officially  informed  that  there  are  only  650  policemen  distributed 
throughout  New  Zealand,  and  that  all  are  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Before  being  sworn  in  they  have  to  undergo  a  short  period  of  probation, 
during  which  period  they  are  drilled  by  a  military  instructor.  The- 
police  in  turn  instruct  the  militia  if  occasion  arises.  The  constables 
are  fine  stalwart  men,  mostly  selected  with  great  care  from  the  yeomen 
of  the  country  districts.  They  are  neatly  uniformed,  and  wear  white 
gloves.  The  police-stations  are  regulated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
which .  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  aim  is  to  remove  the  men 
beyond  the  influence  of  political  parties,  or  municipal  chicanery  and 
Tammany  rings.  In  the  handling  of  drunken  men  there  is  one  feature 
which  might  well  be  copied  in  New  York.  The  brutal  fashion  of  drag- 
ging a  prisoner  through  the  streets  finds  no  place  in  this  democratic 
community.  The  constable  hails  a  cab,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  driven 
to  the  police-station,  the  person  arrested  being  responsible  for  the  cab 
fare,  or,  if  he  is  not  able  to  do  so,  the  cost  falls  on  the  State.  This- 
system  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  unsightly  scenes  in  the  public 
streets. 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Horse-racing. 

For  most  men,  till  by  losing  rendered  sager, 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  by  a  wager. 

New  Zealand  is  very  well  off  in  the  way  of  racecourses.  Passing 
through  Auckland  I  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Ellerslie  course,  just 
outside  the  city  limits,  comprising  100  acres,  artistically  laid  out,  and 
rendered  picturesque  with  plants  and  flowers.  There  is  a  spacious  grand- 
stand, with  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  patrons  in  the  way  of 
refreshment  and  luncheon  rooms,  and  around  and  above  the  level  of  the 
course  and  track  are  ranges  of  hills,  upon  the  slopes  of  which  are  many 
pretty  villas  and  verdant  lawns.  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin 
are  also  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  excellent  racecourses,  and  appro- 
priate accommodation  for  the  general  public,  and  especially  those  who 
are  immediately  engaged  in  turf  pursuits. 

The  betting  at  horse  races  in  New  Zealand  is  done  under  the  machine 
system,  known  as  the  "  totalisator,"  by  which  a  sum  of  money,  usually 
not  less  than  $5,  can  be  put  up  by  one  individual.  Under  this  system 
the  horses  in  each  race  are  numbered ;  the  backer  of  every  horse  obtains 
from  a  cashier,  on  payment  of  his  $5,  a  ticket  bearing  the  number  of  the 
horse  backed,  the  cashier  ringing  the  number  up  on  an  indicator. 
Simultaneously  the   register   of  the   totalisator  records   the  number  of 
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investors  on  each  horse,  and  the  total  number  of  fnvestors  in  the  race 
This  operation  is  in  plain  view  of  the  pubHc,  the  changes  all  l>eing 
displayed  on  a  large  machine-faced  tabulated  board.  As  the  horses  are 
declared  to  be  "off"  for  the  race  the  machine  stops  registering  automati- 
cally. When  the  winner  of  the  race  is  declared  by  the  judge,  the  investors 
on  the  winning  horse  present  their  tickets  at  the  paying-out  windows  of 
the  totalisator,  and  receive  their  proportion  of  the  dividend,  declared  pro 
rata,  less  10  per  cent.,  of  which  the  racing  club  receives  8^  for  expenses 
and  stake-money,  the  remaining  1^  per  cent,  going  to  the  Government 
charitable- aid  fund.  The  balance  of  90  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  possessors 
of  the  winning  tickets.  Thus  every  one  can  see  that  there  is  no  swind- 
ling, all  being  done  openly,  fairly,  and  above-board ;  each  man  being 
able  to  verify  the  result  and  work  out  the  dividend  for  himself.  Betting- 
men  are  not  allowed  on  the  jockey-club  grounds,  but  there  are  book- 
makers outside  of  the  racecourse,  easily  accessible  to  the  spectators, 
who  wager  any  sum  of  money,  even  down  to  2s.,  at  different  odds,  similar 
CO  the  wagering  on  the  American  courses. 

Eacing  in  New  Zealand  is  done  on  a  far  different  plan  from  that  fol- 
lowed in  America.  Even  the  rising  generation  are  brought  up  to  look 
upon  racing  as  a  simple  day's  outing.  The  whole  family  go  together  to 
the  races.  Women,  even  with  their  grandchildren,  make  up  little  pools 
which  they  send  over  to  the  totalisator  from  the  grandstand,  and  as 
soon  as  the  horses  are  started  the  grandstand  occupants  become  wild 
with  excitement,  shouting  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  their  favourite 
horses.  When  the  horses  have  passed  the  judge's  box  there  is  a  general 
scramble  from  the  grandstand — such  as  is  seen  between  the  acts  in  the 
theatres  in  America — not  to  get  refreshment,  but  to  obtain  the  dividend. 
The  disappointed  immediately  commence  to  figure  out  a  pool  for  the 
next  race,  taking  their  bad  luck  with  philosophic  resignation.  Their 
wagers,  which  are  small,  are  made  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary 
excitement  rather  than  for  mere  sordid  gain. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  the  totalisator  possesses  over  the  book- 
makers is  that,  while  the  latter  pay  only  on  the  first  horse,  the  former 
sometimes  also  pays  out  a  certain  percentage  on  the  second  horse,  giving 
investors  a  double  chance  of  winning  a  dividend. 

Whilst  dealing  with  turf  subjects,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  New 
Zealand  Stud  Company  produced  a  large  number  of  winners  of  the 
Musket  breed,  famous  all  the  world  over  among  patrons  of  sport  and 
turfites.  Foremost  amongst  this  illustrious  line  stands  Carbine,  the 
finest  racehorse  ever  seen  on  the  Australasian  turf,  a  celebrated  Mel- 
bourne Cup  winner,  which  was  purchased  at  a  very  large  price  for  ship- 
ment to  England  for  stud  purposes. 

Mayor  Kidd,  of  Auckland,  is  the  vice-president  of  the  local  racing 
club ;  Mr.  G.  G.  Stead,  Christchurch,  is  the  largest  owner  of  racehorses 
in  New  Zealand,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  D.  Nathan,  Auckland.  The 
Hon.  J.  D.  Ormond,  M.L.C.,  Sir  WiUiam  Russell,  M.H.R.,  Sir  George 
Clifford,  the  Hon.  G.  McLean,  and  Major  George  also  rank  among  the 
prominent  racehorse-owners.  It  is  a  wholesome  feature  of  New  Zealand 
sport  that  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  synonymous  with  straight- 
going  and  honour. 

Trotting  meetings  are  held  in  the  colony,  but  are  not  so  popular  with 
the  sporting  public  as  the  ordinary  racing.  Steeplechases  are  indulged 
in  during  the  winter  months  as  well  as  hunting. 

Some   of   the   most   successful   business   men   of   New  Zealand   are 
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stewards  of  racing  clubs.  It  is  nothing  against  a  man's  business  stand- 
ing t)r  credit  to  attend  race  meetings  here.  There  were  about  five  thou- 
sand people  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  Christmas  meeting  at 
Auckland,  and  the  people  were  seen  in  their  best  "bib  and  tucker." 
The  ladies  vied  with  each  other,  as  in  America,  in  their  costumes,  and 
every  "fellow  did  his  best  to  look  his  prettiest."  One  would  hardly 
recognise  the  difference  between  the  crowd  here  and  that  at  the  Coney 
Island  Jockey  Club  races.  The  people  were  entirely  orderly,  and  no 
intoxicated  or  disorderly  persons  were  seen  about  anywhere. 

Cricket  and  Football. 

The  national  outdoor  games  in  New  Zealand  are  cricket,  during 
summer,  and  football,  the  winter  pastime. 

The  football  played  in  this  country  is  not  anything  like  the  game 
played  in  America.  Here  the  term  "  wedge  "  is  unknown,  and  players 
are  not  padded  and  guarded  against  injuries,  as  are  the  players  in  the 
American  game. 

The  most  popular  game  of  football  played  out  here  is  under  the 
English  Eugby  rules,  with  fifteen  players  a-side,  and  an  oval  ball.  You 
will  not  see  a  player  wearing  a  shin-guard  or  any  kind  of  protection,  and 
there  are  "  scrummages,"  "  linings-out,"  and  much  very  fast  play.  Each 
of  the  four  cities  has  a  local  Rugby  Union,  and  these  again  are  governed  by 
a  New  Zealand  Rugby  Union.  There  are  about  six  strong  Rugby  foot- 
ball clubs  (all  amateur  clubs,  professionalism  not  being  allowed  here),  in 
each  city,  and  these  clubs  put  three  teams  into  contests  played  every 
Sattirday  afternoon.  Great  enthusiasm  is  displayed  in  the  contests 
between  the  senior  teams,  thousands  of  people  watching  the  games,  and 
shouting  themselves  hoarse  or  "  barracking,"  as  it  is  called,  in  support  of 
good  play.  Besides  the  four  cities,  every  country  district  has  a  number 
of  clubs,  which  play  against  each  other  every  week. 

The  four  principal  unions  take  it  in  turn  every  year  to  send  repre- 
sentative teams  on  tour  throughout  the  colony.  During  the  last  winter, 
the  Otago  representative  team  played  matches  against  representative 
teams  in  Auckland,  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Wanganui,  Wellington, 
Christchurch,  and  Invercargill.  The  Governor  of  the  colony.  Lord  Ran- 
furly,  has  presented  a  cup  to  be  competed  for  every  year  by  the  repre- 
sentative teams  of  the  colony.  The  Auckland  team  came  out  on  top  in 
the  interprovincial  contests  last  year,  and  are  the  holders  of  the  cup  until 
it  is  won  from  them. 

During  last  winter  the  New  Zealand  Rugby  Union  inaugurated  a 
North  Island  versus  South  Island  match,  the  teams  consisting  of  the 
fifteen  best  players  in  the  clubs  of  each  island.  The  inter-Island  match, 
which  was  played  in  Wellington  on  Saturday,  the  13th  September  last — 
being  the  last  match  of  the  season — excited  the  greatest  interest.  There 
were  about  seven  thousand  spectators  of  the  game,  and  a  very  fine  exhi- 
bition of  the  Rugby  game  resulted,  the  South-Islanders  winning  by  20 
to  14. 

New-Zealanders  excel  in  football,  representative  teams  having  on  three 
tours  carried  all  before  them  in  Australia,  even  when  the  touring  fifteen 
played  teams  representing  the  whole  of  Australia.  New  Zealand  once 
sent  a  team  through  England,  and  the  result  was  wholly  creditable  to 
the  colonial  players.  It  was  known  as  "  the  Maori  team,"  almost  all 
the  players  being  either  Maoris  or  half-castes.  They  played  seventy-four 
matches,  winning  forty-nine,  losing  twenty,  and  drawing  five.     Amongst 
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these  wins  were  matches  with  Ireland,  North  of  Ireland,  Yorkshire, 
Blackheath,  and  the  Midlands.  The  staying-power  of  this  team  was 
such  that  they  toured  through  New  Zealand  before  their  trip  Home,  and 
again  on  their  return.  England  has  sent  two  teams  out  to  Australasia, 
only  one  of  which  visited  New  Zealand,  and  the  flower  of  the  English 
football  field  went  down  more  than  once  before  the  Maorilanders — rather 
badly  in  Taranaki  and  Auckland.  The  British  Association  game — eleven 
players  a-side,  played  with  a  round  ball,  and  in  which  no  "  picking  up" 
is  allowed — is  also  played  in  New  Zealand  ;  but,  although  growing  in 
favour  year  by  year,  it  has  not  yet  reached  a  popular  stage.  There  are 
Association  clubs  in  all  the  centres,  and  interprovincial  tournaments  have 
been  held  in  the  cities;  but  this  game  has  not  "  caught  on  "  yet  with 
the  crowd. 

Cricket. 

The  cricket  season  opens  in  October  and  continues  until  March, 
when  football  is  "  in  "  'and  cricket  is  "  out."  The  latter  is  played 
throughout  the  summer  with  astonishing  vigour,  and  with  all  the  zest 
with  which  baseball  is  played  by  Americans.  But  here  there  is  practically 
no  professionalism.  The  only  men  who  are  paid  for  playing  cricket  in 
New  Zealand  are  the  "  coacnes  "  which  some  clubs  employ,  but  there 
are  not  a  dozen  such  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  colony. 

Though  New-Zealanders  can  "  whip  "  Australians  at  football,  the 
latter  are  simply  invincible  at  cricket.  New-Zeaianders  are  not  anything 
hke  as  good  at  the  wickets  as  they  are  between  the  goals  of  the  football 
field. 

The  summer  game  is  controlled  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
winter  game,  there  being  a  Cricket  Council  for  the  whole  colony  as  well 
as  provincial  cricket  associations. 

The  colony  has  been  visited  by  representative  teams  from  England 
and  Australia,  and  has  also  sent  teams  to  Australia. 

Lacrosse  and  Baseball. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  acclimatise  lacrosse  and  baseball  in  New 
Zealand,  but  without  success.  Away  back  in  1889  there  were  four  base- 
ball clubs  in  Wellington,  but  they  only  flourished  for  a  season,  and 
interest  in  the  game  died  out.  One  of  the  teams  of  Wellington  base- 
ballers  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Maoris,  who,  strange  to  say,  have 
never  taken  to  cricket,  but  who  take  to  football  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  smartest  footballers  of  New  Zealand  have 
been  Natives,  both  full-blooded  and  half-castes. 

Lawn  Tennis. 
Lawn  tennis  is  growing  in  popularity  in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand, 
and  there  are  innumerable  courts  about  the  cities  and  throughout  the 
country  districts.  The  favourite  court  is  laid  with  asphalt.  Tennis  is 
played  only  in  summer-time,  there  being  no  covered-in  courts  for  wmter 
playing. 

Golf. 
Golf   rivals    tennis   as   the   ultra-fashionable   pastime   of  the   upper 
classes,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  links  in  New  Zealand. 

Bowling. 
Bowling-greens  are  as  numerous  as   tennis-courts,  and  the  ancient 
game  is  not  wholly  given  over  to  elderly  gentlemen.     A  large  number  of 
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active  young  men  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  lovely  greens,  not  only  on 
Saturdays,  but  on  the  other  five  afternoons  of  the  week  during  summer- 
time. 

The  Happy  Hunting-ground. 
New  Zealand  has  won  the  name  of  "  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  South  Pacific."  It  is  so  extensive  that  it  would  satisfy  even  the 
heavenly  aspirations  of  the  most  nomadic  American  Indian.  Extending 
over  1,000  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varying  from  300  to  500  miles, 
broken  in  the  middle  by  Cook  Strait,  with  a  matchless  climate  and 
unique  coverts  for  game.  New  Zealand  presents  unrivalled  attractions  to 
the  Nimrod  of  modern  times.  It  is  entirely  free  from  snakes  or 
venomous  reptiles  of  any  species,  though  tradition  has  it  that  a  Yankee 
skipper,  in  a  fit  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  some  of  his  crew,  liberated  a 
number  of  snakes  in  the  north.  But  the  fact  that  these  reptiles  were 
unable  to  acclimatise  themselves  on  New  Zealand  soil,  and  that  they 
disappeared  and  were  no  more  seen  or  heard  of,  is  in  itself,  if  the  story 
be  true,  a  tribute  to  the  salubrity  and  purity  of  the  climate.  Even 
hydrophobia  is  unknown  among  the  dogs. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  colony  game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant.  There 
are  fine  fishing-grounds  in  Waitemata  Harbour.  Motutapu  (the  sacred 
isle)  abounds  with  deer.  Eabbits  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  colony 
— a  pest,  in  fact,  in  too  many  places.  Hares  also  are  plentiful,  and 
afford  good  sport.  Eed-deer,  with  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  points  (the 
latter  rare,  of  course),  abound  in  central  Wellington,  northern  Nelson, 
and  northern  Otago.  Wild  pigs  and  wild  cattle  exist  in  the  forests  of 
both  Islands.  Wild  geese,  pukeko  (or  swamp-hens),  bitterns,  wild  pigeons, 
kakas,  quail  and  pheasants  of  splendid  plumage,  and  ducks  of  various 
kinds  (grey,  paradise,  blue  mountain,  and  teal),  abound,  and  the  kakapo, 
kiwi,  roa  are  still  to  be  found. 

In  both  Islands  the  streams  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  a 
fact  due  very  largely  to  the  management  of  the  acclimatisation  societies. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  sportsmen  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  societies,  paying  a  license  of  2  dollars  50  cents  for 
fishing  with  rod  and  reel.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ova  are  collected 
for  the  hatcheries  every  year,  and  vast  numbers  of  young  trout  are 
liberated.  The  most  successful  hatcheries  are  at  Okoroire,  Masterton, 
and  Clinton,  all  very  interesting  to  visitors. 

Sportsmen  are  now  coming  from  Australia  and  England  to  this 
"  sportman's  paradise  "  of  New  Zealand.  Tent-life,  or  camping-out,  is 
more  to  be  enjoyed  on  account  of  the  marvellous  weather  than  in  most 
other  countries. 

Within  fifteen  miles  of  Wellington,  on  the  Wairarapa  Eanges,  is  to 
be  found  the  very  best  deer-hunting  in  New  Zealand. 

The  streams  of  Canterbury,  and  those  near  Carterton,  hold  the  palm 
for  trout-fishing,  while  on  the  mountain  lakes  of  Otago  can  be  secured 
the  greatest  number  of  ducks.  I  was  absolutely  amazed  at  seeing 
hundreds  of  ducks  in  one  flock,  and  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  eyes  that  so  many  ducks  could  be  found  on  one  sheet  of  water. 

Sportsmen  will  find  that  New  Zealand  is  not  at  all  an  expensive 
place  for  gratifying  their  tastes,  and  it  may  soon  be  brought  about  that 
this  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  the  Mecca  for  sportsmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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Boating. 

Wellington's  geographical  position  and  its  possession  of  a  splendid 
harbour  render  it  pecuUarly  suitable  for  boating  and  regattas.  On  its 
shores  are  situated  the  Star,  Wellington,  and  Petone  Rowing  Clubs.  Of 
these,  the  Star  Boating  Club,  founded  in  1867,  has  four  hundred  active 
members.  Mr.  H.  D.  Bell  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Bethune  at  present  hold  the 
offices  of  president  and  captain  respectively.  The  club-house,  two  stories 
in  height,  possesses  a  splendid  site  on  the  Te  Aro  Reclamation,  with 
plenty  of  deep  water  at  the  skids,  and  it  is  located  handy  for  members  to 
get  at  after  business  hours.  The  ground  floor  of  the  house  contains 
forty-seven  boats,  comprising  an  eight-oar  and  an  up-to-date  regatta  and 
club-racing  plant.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  pleasuring  purposes, 
the  existing  plant  of  this  description  consisting  of  two  large  whaleboats 
and  six  of  the  pleasure-boat  type.  The  second  floor  of  the  club-house 
contains  a  commodious  dressing-room  and  social  hall,  lit  by  electricity, 
and  furnished  with  a  billiard- table  and  piano.  There  are  also  illustrated 
papers  on  file  in  the  reading-room.  For  off-days  there  is  a  commodious 
and  serviceable  gymnasium.  On  the  wall  of  the  hall  which  divides  the 
social  and  dressing  rooms  is  displayed  a  "  roll  of  honour,"  setting  forth 
the  names  of  the  various  winning  crews  at  championship  and  other 
regattas. 

In  each  of  the  large  centres,  and  at  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  there  are 
rowing  clubs  with  similar  establishments  and  plants. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Under  a  clear  sky,  with  balmy  breezes  wafting  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  beautifying  dell  and  mountain,  valley  and  wayside,  Christmas 
Day  dawns  in  New  Zealand.  Truly  enchanting  to  New-Yorkers  would 
all  this  natural  display  be,  in  contrast  with  the  New  England,  or  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  Coast  Christmas  conditions.  There  is  much  more  stir 
weeks  before  Christmas  in  New  Zealand  than  there  is  in  America ;  for 
American  yuletide  celebration  is  usually  limited  to  indoor  entertainment, 
while  in  New  Zealand  the  holidays  are  spent  in  the  open  air.  There  are 
intercolonial  open-air  fetes  and  competitions,  for  which  people  come  from 
Australia,  and  from  all  the  different  towns  and  cities  in  New  Zealand. 
The  people  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  cities  to  spend  the  holidays, 
whilst  citizens  go  into  the  country,  or  to  the  seaside. 

Extensive  yachting  cruises  are  planned  and  carried  out,  which  cruises 
are  more  to  be  enjoyed  in  Auckland  than  possibly  anywhere  else,  by 
reason  of  the  wonderful  nooks  and  bays  on  the  Waitemata  Harbour  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf.  The  yachtsmen  go  out  with  their 
families,  taking  nets,  tents,  and  camping  paraphernalia,  for  a  cruise 
extending  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Even,  the  boys  go  out  in  their  little 
sailing-boats  ;  and  on  the  beautiful  evergreen  mountain-sides,  down  close 
by  the  water,  you  can  see  their  snow-white  tents,  surmounted  frequently 
with  a  Union  Jack. 

Cricket  matches,  golf  and  tennis  tournaments,  and  bowling  contests 
are  the  chief  sports  of  the  festive  season.  All  are  heartily  entered  into, 
while  trade  and  friendly  societies  and  Church  organizations  have  their 
annual  outings  and  picnics  in  the  public  domains,  parks,  and  country 
grounds  during  Christmas  Week. 

Business  is  practically  at  a  standstill  during  this  festive  season,  and 
absolutely  none  is  done  on  Christmas  Day.  The  following  day,  which  is 
called   "  Boxing  Day,"  is  also   a   closely   observed   holiday.     Even   tlie 
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morning  and  evening  newspapers  are  not  issued  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
many  dailies  do  not  publish  on  Boxing  Day. 

"When  New-Yorkers  realise  that  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  all  these 
recreations  and  holiday  diversions,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  half  the  outlay  for 
partaking  in  such  sports  in  America,  and  when  they  consider  that  the 
delightful  open-air  season  extends  through  not  only  the  holiday  period, 
but  through  the  entire  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  then  will  New  Zealand  become  a  haven  for  the  wealthy  contin- 
gent of  Americans,  as  it  is  becoming  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
leisured  classes  of  Australia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  holiday  season  in  New  Zealand  is  worth  many  pages,  descriptive 
of  how  heartily  the  people  enter  into  all  sports  and  recreations.  All 
classes  participate,  includmg  the  very  poorest ;  though  there  are  no  poor 
herein  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "poor"  is  applied  in  Asiatic  and 
many  European  communities.  It  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  families, 
even  in  fairly  prosperous  circumstances,  to  save  up  a  small  purse  for  the 
holiday  season  by  trifling  retrenchments  in  the  household  expenses,  or 
relinquishment  of  luxuries. 

The  Government  employees  throughout  New  Zealand  are  granted 
holidays  on  Christmas  Day,  Boxing  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  day 
following. 

COLONIAL  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Place  aux  Dames  !  By  right  of  courtesy  the  women  take  precedence 
of  men.  I  have  heard  somewhere  that  one  result  of  the  female  franchise 
is  a  complication  of  political  affairs,  but,  from  personal  observation,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  statement  belongs,  like  the  moa  and  the  dodo, 
to  the  legends  of  past  ages,  and  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Argu- 
ments of  this  ancient  character  were  urged  by  tlie  opponents  of  the 
female  franchise  when  the  question  was  in  the  crucible,  but  the  practical 
results,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  do  not  verify  the  lugubrious  prog- 
nostications of  the  prophets  of  ill  omen.  It  is  true  that  a  man  with 
several  daughters  is  something  of  a  power  in  his  own  little  domain. 
But  there  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  He  can  never  be  quite  sure  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  young  ladies  have  not,  in  accordance  with  up-to-date 
knowledge  of  political  principles,  recorded  their  votes  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  side  on  which  the  respected  head  of  the  family  has  polled. 

All  the  leading  thinkers  and  democrats  of  New  Zealand  confidently 
believe  that  the  influence  of  the  women  in  the  political  arena  has  had  a 
refining,  elevating,  and  conscientious  efi"ect.  The  polling-booths  are  not 
now  disgraced  by  drunken  or  violent  scenes.  Recording  one's  vote  is 
regarded,  not  merely  as  a  form,  but  a  duty.  Nor  are  the  women's  leagues 
an  empty  name.  From  the  little  I  have  seen  in  my  tour  through  New 
Zealand  I  am  convinced  that  they  are,  in  their  own  unassuming  way, 
doing  great  good  in  the  community.  The  Women's  Social  and  Political 
League  of  Wellington,  of  which  Mrs.  Seddon  is  the  active  and  clever 
president,  is  quite  a  unique  and  .assiduous  organization.  They  hold 
regular  meetings  and  annual  outings,  balls,  and  receptions,  at  which  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  leading  politicians,  and  social  reformers  are  in  evi- 
dence. 

Another  pleasant  and  welcome  feature,  in  the  training  and  disposition 
of  New  Zealand  women,  is  the  happy  combination  of  industry  with  refine- 
ment in  their  daily  domestic  life.  It  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  in 
all  decent  colonial  homes,  for  a  woman  to  busy  herself  with  milking  and 
dairy  work,  or  other  useful  occupation,  during  the  daytime,  and  to  enter- 
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tain  the  family,  or  friends  and  visitors,  with  music  and  song  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  the  evening.     They  beUeve,  with  Holland,  that — 

No  work  that  God  sets  a  man  to  do,  no  work  to  which 
God  has  especially  adapted  a  woman's  powers, 
Can  properly  be  called  either  menial  or  mean. 

The  women  of  New  Zealand  are  clever,  and  their  beautiful  com- 
plexions do  honour  to  New  Zealand's  marvellous  climate.  At  an  opera 
or  ball  they  would  do  credit  to  the  belles  of  New  York,  with  their  graceful 
manners  and  tasteful  attire.  Many  of  them  are  as  handsome  as  any 
women  in  the  great  centres  of  civilisation  and  refineinent.  Their  dflight- 
ful  accent,  practical  common  sense,  and  freedom  from  conventional  airs, 
would  make  them  favourites  in  any  society,  and  they  could  give  their 
American  cousms  "pointers"  on  the  subject  of  *social  independence.  I 
have  seen  them  going  out  to  golf-links  in  fashionable  brakes,  holding 
twenty  passengers,  and  drawn  by  four  spanking  horses,  without  male 
escort.  Well  may  it  be  said,  m  the  words  of  New  Zealand's  foremost 
poet, — 

Here,  where  we're  erecting  on 
Pacific's  breast  a  state, 

The  mothers  of  our  rising  race 
Can  make  it  poor  or  great. 

The  Men  FoIiK. 

In  Wellington,  as  in  all  New  Zealand  cities,  every  fifth  man  wears  a 
suit  of  navy-blue  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Soft  caps  are  in  favour  with 
gentlemen  going  to  the  opera  in  evening  (iress.  The  cut  of  his  trousers 
is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  man's  devotion  towards  sports  or  fetes. 
It  is  not  a  country  where  there  are  four  styles  in  the  year  (owing  possibly 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  but  two  seasons).  The  people  seem  to  be  above 
the  fol-de-rols  of  fashion,  yet  they  all  dress  well  and  live  well,  believing 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  sun  and  sea-air  as  the  best  tonics. 

There  is  little  latitude  in  society,  and  therefore  less  family  jars.  The 
people  believe  in  holidays,  and  above  all  in  plenty  of  recreation.  Good, 
healthy,  outdoor  pursuits  are  freely  indulged  in  by  the  entire  population. 
New-Zealanders  as  a  class  are  a  happy,  quiet,  people,  progressive  and 
prosperous ;  living  not  alone  for  the  greed  of  gold,  but  in  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society,  and  in  the  pride  of  their  home  and  country.  They 
realise  the  truth  of  Shakespeare's  lines  : — 

I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistening  grief 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

The  New-Zealanders  do  not  worry  themselves  about  copying  the  modes 
of  living  in  old  countries.  But  they  travel  a  good  deal  within  their  own 
borders,  and  they  take  a  critical  interest  in  everything  relating  to  politics, 
and  all  that  concerns  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  They  are  of  a 
hospitable,  generous,  old-fashioned  stamp. 

I  have  shown,  under  a  previous  heading,  that  drunkenness  is  not  one 
of  New  Zealand's  worst  vices.  Among  the  newspaper  men  about  60  per 
cent,  abstam  from  alcoholic  liquors.  Profanity  is  seldom  heard  in  public 
places.  Obscene  language  in  the  street  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Few  dissipated  faces  are  to  be  seen  abroad.  Even  the  consunip- 
tion  of  tobacco  is  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  total  entered  for  consumption 
in  the  colony  in  1901  was  1,970,889  lb.,  and  the  quantity  consumed  per 
head  of  population,  including  Maoris,  2*40  lb.     The  rate  in  the  United 
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States  is  4*40  lb. ;  Germany,  31b.;  France,  21b.;  the  United  Kingdom, 
1-41  lb. ;  while  Holland  heads  the  list  with  62  lb.  ;  the  lowest  being 
Russia,  with  1-23  lb.  The  plain,  plebeian  pipe  is  much  in  favour,  while 
the  consumption  of  cigars  is  limited  to  a  moderate  scale.  But  the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase,  especially  among  the  youth 
of  the  colony.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  legislate  for  the 
abolition  of  smoking  in  the  public  streets,  but  without  success. 

NEW  ZEALAND  COINS. 
A  half-crown  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  equal  to  60  cents  United 
States  money ;  a  florin,  two  shillings,  48  cents.  The  sixpence  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Americaif  dime.  The  smallest  British  silver  coin  is  the 
threepenny  piece,  6  cents.  The  English  penny,  equal  to  2  cents,  is  a 
large  copper  coin,  equalling  in  size  the  half-dollar.  The  largest  gold  coin 
is  the  sovereign,  about  the  size  of  the  United  States  5-dollar  piece.  Next 
to  that  comes  the  half-sovereign,  amounting  in  value  to  ten  shillings, 
in  American  money  equal  to  2^  dollars,  a  little  larger  than  the  10-cent 
silver  piece. 

The  smallest  paper  money  is  the  one-pound  note,  valued  at  twenty 
shillings,  or  about  5  dollars.  The  denomination  of  notes  ranges  from  £1, 
£5.  £]0,  £20,  £50,  and  £100.  New  Zealand  does  not  coin  any  of  her 
own  money,  but  it  comes  from  the  Eoyal  Mint  in  London,  Melbourne,  or 
Sydney.  A  100-dollar  bill,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  United  States  gold 
certificate  or  National  Bank  note,  would  cost  sixteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  (4  dollars  16  cents)  to  convert  into  New  Zealand  or  Australian 
money.  It  is  advisable  to  buy  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
through  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Co.  or  the  Austin  Corban  Banking 
Company,  the  New  York  corresponding  agents.  No  United  States 
money  can  be  obtained  in  New  Zealand  for  mailing  purposes  even.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  a  New  Zealand  Government  Post-Office  order,  or  a 
bank  draft  on  the  banking-houses  above  referred  to. 

THE  SOCIAL  AMENITIES. 

New-Zealanders  have  one  pleasing  characteristic — they  seem  to  be 
more  like  members  of  one  family  than  are  other  nationalities.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  the  case  of  dwellers  in  islands  in  contrast  with  those  of  conti- 
nental countries.  For  instance,  if  an  official  who  has  been  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  has  done  his  duty  in  a  creditable  manner,  is  about  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  another  portion  of  New  Zealand,  or  go  to  another  country, 
his  friends  gather  together  and  give  him  a  banquet,  an  illuminated 
address,  or  a  purse  of  sovereigns.  Sometimes  a  popular  man  gets  the 
triple  compliment.  A  wedding  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  occasion  for  the 
gathering  together  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  who,  after  the  ceremony, 
have  their  photos  taken  en  groupe.  If  an  employee  is  advanced  to  a 
managerial  station,  or  if  one  in  the  Civil  Service  is  promoted  to  a  higher 
position,  the  departmental  clerks  and  his  friends  make  him  a  present ;  nor 
is  his  wife  forgotten. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  in  New   Zealand  is  in  favour  of  awarding 
credit  wherever  it  is  due,  and  that  this  ideal  has  long  been  observed  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  pohtics,  m  this  young  country,  are  free  from 
degradation  or  connivance  in  corruption.     In  plain  English,  politics  here 
the  "Britain  of  the  South,"  are  much  purer  than  in  the  United  States. 
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The  aspiration  to  be  worthy  of  esteem  by  one's  fellow  men  and  women 
prevails  alike  in  business  and  in  social  circles.  Consequently,  there  is 
less  fraud  and  roguery  in  commercial  quarters  than  in  the  majority  of 
other  countries. 

Assaults,  robberies,  and  murders  are  fewer  in  number,  reckoning  on 
a  population  basis,  than  in  other  civilised  countries.  Even  the  commonest 
ty  pe  of  thieving  does  not  flourish  in  this  colony,  which  is  free  from  the 
old  criminal  taint.  No  doubt  this  salutary  condition  of  affairs  is  largely 
the  result  of  wise  legislation,  and  especially  of  the  educational  system, 
which  inculcates  refinement  and  obedience  to  the  country's  laws,  and  in- 
stils into  the  minds  of  the  young  the  ambition  to  excel  and  rise  above  a 
lowly  estate.  ^ 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  Civil  Service  of  New  Zealand  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
of  any  similar  service  of  the  day.  It  is  actually  a  civil  service.  The 
Postmasters,  for  instance,  are  appointed  to  the  position  after  they  have 
worked  their  way  up  from  the  ranks  and  proved  their  eflBciency.  Once 
appointed,  these  officers  serve  the  State  until  they  have  completed  thirty 
years  of  service.  Then  they  are  put  on  the  retired  list,  at  an  annual 
amount  equal  to  their  former  salary,  less  25  per  cent.,  unless  removed 
on  account  of  their  incompetency  or  misdeeds.  They  can  vote  as  they 
please,  and  criticize  the  acts  and  policy  even  of  the  party  in  power 
without  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  positions. 

A  MODEL  FIRE  BRIGADE. 
Chief  Hugo,  of  the  Wellington  Fire  Department,  has  won  the  blue 
ribbon  for  smart  work  in  various  competitions.  He  spent  many  years  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  picked  up  some  useful  points  in  fire-fighting. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  anywhere  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  a 
brigade  so  complete  in  all  modern  requisites  for  effectual  work  in  the 
prompt  extinguishment  of  fires,  or  the  rescue  of  human  life  from  burning 
buildings. 

Here  the  modified  Gambell  electric-alarm  system,  such  as  is  used 
generally  in  the  cities  throughout  all  civilised  countries,  is  in  perfect 
operation.  An  alarm  at  the  headquarters  opens  all  the  stall-doors,  and 
the  horses  immediately  rush  to  their  respective  engines,  ready  for  their 
harness  to  fasten  about  them ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Superintendent  is 
aroused  and  shown  the  locality  of  the  fire,  and  all  the  firemen  are 
awakened  by  the  house-gong  sounding,  all  of  which  is  done  simul- 
taneously. An  Australian  patent  device  keeps  steam  up  in  one  of  the 
engines  continually. 

The  water-supply  for  Wellington,  coming  from  a  resevoir  up  in  the 
mountains,  gives  a  gravity  pressure  of  132  lb.  in  the  daytime,  and  150  lb. 
in  the  night. 

SLANG  PHRASES  AND  COLLOQUIALISMS. 
New-Zealauders  always  want  to  make  speech  as  short  as  possible, 
and  they  use  the  shortest  terms  or  words  expressive  of  what  they  mean. 
For  instance,  "  Re  "  is  used  in  writing  letters  when  the  sentence  com- 
mences with  "  Regarding  your  favour,  &c."  "  Memo."  is  invariably  used 
instead  of  "memorandum."  A  freight  train  is  called  here  a  "goods 
train."  It  takes  a  little  more  time  to  say  "25  cents"  than  to  say 
"  a  bob,"  as  a  shilling    s  termed  here.     One  pound  ($5)  is  termed  "a 
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quid."  In  place  of  "  All  right,"  as  is  the  American  custom,  New- 
Zealanders  say  "Eight  you  are"  or  "Aye,"  and  humorously  they  say 
"Eight  O."  "Straight  away"  they  say  in  place  of  the  American 
"I  will  do  it  right  away."  While  an  American  would  say  in  surprise, 
"  Well,  I  should  say,"  a  New-Zealander  says  "  Fancy"  or  "  My  word  !  " 
When  one  is  relating  a  surprising  incident  the  Maorilander  exclaims 
dubiously  "  Go  on  !  " 

"  Work  "  is  "  graft  "  ;  salary,  or  wage,  is  "screw";  "rubbers"  are 
Jiamed  "goloshes";  a  silk  hat  is  a  "bell-topper."  "Lollies"  is  the 
colonial  term  for  confectionery,  &c.  "  Coo-ee  "  (prolonged)  is  used  as  a 
long-distance  call,  instead  of  "  Hello."  In  ringing  up  a  telephone,  instead 
of  "Hello,  Central,"  people  here  ask,  "Are  you  there?"  or  "Is  that 
exchange?" — then  you  give  the  number  required,  as  in  London. 
"  Tucker  "  is  the  name  given  to  food  ;  policemen  are  called  "  bobbies  "  ; 
hotels  are  termed  "pubs";  a  "shandy"  is  ale  and  ginger-ale  or 
lemonade  mixed ;  "shouting"  means  treating.  Being  "had"  is  a  term 
used  here  w^hen  a  person  feels  he  has  been  imposed  upon  or  cheateti. 

Eye  whisky  and  Manhattan  cocktails  are  unknown  quantities ;  like- 
wiee  mint  juleps  and  gin  fizzes,  and  the  rest  of  highcockolorum  mixtures, 
which  are  not  looked  upon  with  favour  in  New  Zealand.  At  4  o'clock, 
from  one  end  of  New  Zealand  to  the  other,  tea  is  always  served  in  the 
family  circle  and  in  the  tea-rooms  ahout  the  city,  in  the  offices,  and  even 
in  hotels  the  clerks  and  barmaids  (there  are  few  "  bar-tenders  "  here)  all 
partake  of  the  cup  that  cheers.  The  genial  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  must 
look  upon  New  Zealand's  increasing  population  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  interest,  when  it  is  known  that  the  quantity  of  tea  entered  for 
consumption  for  1900  was  5,508,6101b.,  giving  the  amount  per  head  at 
7  lb.  The  consumption  per  head  in  the  Australian  States  was  as 
follows:  Western  Australia,  101b.;  New  South  Wales,  7-81b.  ;  South 
Australia,  7-7  lb.;  Queensland,  7.71b.;  Victoria,  72  lb.  ;  Tasmania, 
6-1  lb. 

"PELORUS  JACK." 

There  is  a  story  told  by  all  seafaring  New-Zealanders  which  Americans 
will  have  trouble  at  the  start  to  believe,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  L.  Travers,  the  wife  of  one  of  Wellington's  leading  barristers, 
who  has  charmingly  talked  of  America  and  Americans  in  his  book  "  From 
New  Zealand  to  Michigan,"  told  it  to  me  as  follows : — 

"  I  had  often  been  told  of  '  Pelorus  Jack,'  a  white  whale,  supposed  to 
come  out  and  meet  all  steamers  going  through  the  French  Pass,  either 
from  or  to  Wellington,  and  1  am  afraid  that,  like  a  good  many  others,  I 
doubted  its  truth.  But  the  last  time  I  travelled  from  Nelson  to  Welling- 
ton by  steamer  through  the  Pass,  the  passengers,  when  the  vessel  was 
near  the  mouth  of  Pelorus  Sound,  were  all  hurriedly  called  to  the  fore- 
castle to  see  and  be  introduced  to  '  Jack.'  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  watch 
him  swimming  across  our  bows,  backwards  and  forwards  several  times, 
and  finally,  after  having  made  his  salaam,  departing  as  he  came  to  his 
own  special  abode  at  the  mouth  of  the  sound.  Not  long  after  this  my 
husband  and  I  were  travelling  by  rail  from  Wanganui  to  Wellington.  On 
boarding  the  tiain  we  got  into  a  compartment,  carriage  in  which  we  found 
two  gentlemen,  one  evidently  a  commercial  traveller,  and  the  other  not 
quite  so  easy  to  place.  He  was  very  polite,  and  insisted  on  moving  some 
of  his  things  to  make  us  more  comiortable,  and  looked  really  as  if  he 
liked  the  trouble.      Presently  we  talked  a  little,  and  my  husband,  who  is 
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not  inquisitive,  but  likes  to  know,  said,  '  Are  you  from  America?  '  '  Well, 
I  guess  you  have  sized  me  straight  up  for  a  Yank '  was  the  reply.  Tha 
American  was  much  interested  in  all  the  curious  things  and  places  he  had 
seen  in  New  Zealand,  and  we  told  him  of  several  places  of  interest  he 
should  see  before  leaving  the  colony.  Presently  he  said  '  Well,  I  have 
heard  a  good  many  tall  stories  in  the  States,  but  I  have  heard  the  biggest 
fish  lie  I  have  ever  heard  since  coming  to  your  country.'  We  begged  to 
be  told  this  lie  that  beat  the  States,  with  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  we  in 
the  antipodes  were  not  quite  po  far  behind  the  times  as  was  often  sup- 
posed. 'It  is  a  bit  of  a  yarn,'  he  replied,  about  a  big  white  fish  that 
comes  out  to  meet  the  steamers  near  the  French  Pass.  They  tell  me  he 
comes  out  to  each  steamer,  scratches  his  back  on  the  boat  and  goes  away 
again.'  I  said,  '  We  will  send  you  his  photo  taken  from  the  bow  of  one 
of  the  steamers,  and  the  camera  cannot  lie. '  I  did  not  add  that  until  a 
few  months  before  I  had  been  equally  sceptical.  My  husband  met  him 
afterwards,  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  personally  seen  '  Jack '  during 
an  excursion  to  Nelson."  I  am  sorry  to  add  that,  as  these  pages  were 
going  to  press,  the  death  of  Mr.  Travers  was  announced. 

NOTES  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 

An  interesting  historical  note,  which  will  interest  Americans  visiting 
these  parts,  is  that  at  every  town  of  the  country  one  meets  with  famous 
geographical  names.  Between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  runs  Tasman 
Sea,  which  reminds  us  that  the  navigator  Tasman  sailed  these  waters  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  off  the  most  northern  part  of  New  Zea- 
land on  6th  January,  1643,  which,  being  the  feast-day  of  the  Epiphany, 
he  named  the  group  of  islands  the  "  Three  Kings  "  (with  reference  to  the 
Magi  and  their  visit  to  Bethlehem) ;  and  the  most  northern  bit  of  New 
Zealand  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Three  Kings.  Cook  Strait,  which 
flows  between  the  North  and  South  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  was  dis- 
covered by  and  named  after  that  great  navigator.  Captain  James  Cook ; 
and  Endeavour  Inlet,  which  flows  in  from  the  sea,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  South  Island,  was  named  after  Cook's  ship.  The  name  of 
an  adjoining  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  was  a  compliment  to  the 
consort  of  Cook's  reigning  sovereign,  King  George  III.  Captain  Cook's 
voyages  led  to  the  naming  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
Mercury  Bay.  He  landed  to  make  observations  of  the  transit  of  Mercury 
in  the  latter  locality.  Cook  named  Hawke's  Bay  after  Admiral  Hawke, 
and  Mount  Egmont  after  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  Foveaux  Strait,  which 
flows  between  the  South  and  Stewart  Islands,  in  the  far  south,  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Stewart,  and  his  name  was  therefore  given  to  the 
"right  little,  tight  little  island." 

If  I  may  venture  to  criticize  New  Zealand's  local  affairs,  I  would  point 
out  the  want  of  energy  exhibited  by  the  colonial  Governments  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  in  recording  the  traditions  and  legends 
with  which  the  native  names  of  places  are  identified.  In  other  countries, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  antiquarian  societies,  in  order  to 
trace  and  chronicle  ancient  local  names  and  their  meanings.  As  time 
goes  on  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  increases,  because  the  people  who 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  have  passed  away.  Even  in  this 
young  colony,  the  meaning  of  many  ancient  xoaiatas  and  proverbs  has  been 
lost.  In  the  old  days,  the  traditions  and  legends  were  preserved  by  the 
tohuiigas,  being  handed  down  to  the  young  chiefs  through  the  medium 
10— N.Z. 
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of  the  wharekura,  in  which  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  was  taught ;  but 
the  wave  of  civilisatioa  has  swept  over  and  obliterated  much  of  the 
ancient  Maori  lore,  and  very  soon  there  will  be  little  left. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  GROWTH  AND  DESTINY. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  is  complete  enough  in  all  its  machinery 
for  a  country  capable  of  running  a  population  ten  times  its  number  at  the 
present  time.  New  Zealand  has  set  the  pace  for  other  nations  to  copy 
along  the  lines  of  Government  ownerships,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  benefit 
the  masses.  The  colony  occupies,  and  ever  will  occupy,  a  unique  posi- 
tion among  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  its  being 
the  lone  Empire  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Australia  is  1,280  miles  distant, 
and  the  United  States  about  7,000,  or  eighteen  days'  voyage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  British  Mother-country  is  15,000  miles  away.  The  state- 
ment is  warranted  that  New  Zealand,  having  made  all  her  progress  prac- 
tically within  the  past  fifty  years,  is  destined  to  remain  an  independent 
factor  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  will  always  remain  a  different 
nation  in  its  customs  and  political  life.  This  is  indicated  in  the  unwill- 
ingness to  join  the  Australian  Federation.  The  United  States  are  fast 
becoming  Europeanised,  as  the  swift  ocean  steamers  are  bringing  England 
into  closer  relations  with  America. 

It  can  be  readily  perceived  that  New  Zealand  is  bound  to  be  a  country 
apart  in  all  that  goes  to  make  nations,  and  its  own  individuality  will 
attract  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
money-making  centres  will  seek  out  this  great  investment  field,  which  is 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  and  will  for  centuries  to  come  be  one  of  the 
safest  places  for  the  investment  of  money. 

New  Zealand  is  free  from  all  entangling  alliances,  international  con- 
quests, and  the  disturbing  influences  which  upset  market  values  in  the 
crowded  centres  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  addition  to  her  location.  New 
Zealand's  matchless  climate  and  remarkable  wealth  of  fertile  soil  will 
soon  produce  a  revenue  in  excess  of  all  requirements.  This,  in  addition 
to  her  manufactured  products,  which  are  now  finding  their  way  into  all 
the  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  is  helping  to  make  New  Zealand  a 
wealthy  independent  nation. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  has  set  an  example  for  other  nations 
to  copy  by  instituting  a  sound  financial  policy  :  by  owning  and  operating 
all  the  railroads,  whereby  the  State  can  benefit  the  producers,  the  agricul- 
turists, and  the  masses  ;  by  owning  the  telegraphs  and  telephones,  thus 
saving  for  the  Government  all  the  profits  accruing  from  this  lucrative 
source,  the  profits  going  to  reduce  the  tax-burdens  on  the  people ;  by 
operating  life  and  accident  insurance,  thereby  taking  care  of  its  people  in 
this  department  at  a  minimum  cost ;  by  encouraging  the  people  to  provide 
against  financial  disaster  and  embarrassment  in  old  age  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  these  policies  have  the  security  of  all  the  people  in  New  Zealand, 
besides  being  backed  by  all  the  resources  of  the  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  are  the  actual  cash  assets  on  hand  of  £3,363,126 
($16,815,630)  and  an  undivided  surplus.  The  date  for  dividing  surplus 
(the  last  was  £789,488— $3,947,440— including  a  balance  of  £532,564— 
$1,162,820 — brought  forward  from  the  previous  year)  is  at  hand. 

The  care  shown  by  the  officers  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
industrial  classes,  the  distribution  of  labour  throughout  the  colony,  the 
signal  success  of  the  co-operative   system,   and  the  provision  for  the 
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amicable  settlement  of  all  disputes  between  the  employers  and  work- 
men have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect,  and  have  produced  the  best 
results.  It  is  by  passing  legislation  of  this  character  that  the  Seddon 
Government  continues  to  retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  working- 
classes,  preventing  mere  class  legislation,  and  the  setting  of  one  section  of 
the  community  against  another.  New  Zealand  is  noii  a  paradise  of 
millionaires. 

The  Maorilanders  are  a  united  people,  and  as  a  whole  make  up  one 
of  Britain's  most  loyal  colonies.  It  is  a  self-governed,  self-contained, 
complete  country,  a  "  thing  apart  "  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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